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PBEFACE. 



The naxratives which this book contains are partly founded 
on history, partly on personal recollections ; in all, the simple 
colouring of truth has been preferred to the more brilliant 
tints of fiction* 

The following sketches are far from attempting to represent 
the manners of all classes of the Belgian people ; such a task 
would have required a much larger work. We have, however, 
a few words to say concerning the choice of our subjects. 

The old Flemish painters, Brauwer and Craesbeke more 
especially, have too frequently reproduced the ** kermesses " 
or fairs of the country with great coarseness. If their scenes 
were always faithful, were always strictly exacts the popular 
amusements must have been principally distinguished by 
brutal intoxication and rough indecency. We may boldly 
affirm that no traces of such manners now exist in Belgium. 
The village festivals are still held in honour, but they are 
celebrated without confusion, without tumult, and we do not 
think that the public rejoicings of any great city can present 
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Vlll PBEFAGE. 

a more remarkable character of order and decency than is 
exhibited at the popular nocturnal ball held in the Place 
d'Armes at Ghent during the *^ Kermesse." 

There exist, no doubt, as in all countries, ignoble dens, 
where wretched drunkards assemble, but the refuse of society 
alone frequents them. We have avoided any revival of the 
extinct Saturnalia of that grossly convivial Flanders which 
the old painters would seek in vain in our times. 

The village manners have changed less in their mild pas- 
toral simplicity ; a great similarity to the rural habits of the 
old Saxon race, as they are yet preserved in many parts of 
England, may still be observed — ^more than one inhabitant of 
Yorkshire and the neighbouring counties may have recalled 
his country to mind on seeing, in the old Flemish farm 
houses, the vast fireplace, with its high and wide mantelpiece 
blazing with hospitable warmth in winter and garnished with 
flowers in summer. 

But pictures of village life require special handling, and 
one of the most popular writers in Belgium, Mr. Henry 
Conscience, has no rival in that style. We have therefore not 
attempted to trespass on the domain that he has so happily 
appropriated. 

We have confined our contemporary sketches to the circle 
of middle life. All are founded on fact ; some of the person- 
ages are still living. We have only, sometimes, for manifest 
reasons, changed the names of persons and localities, and 
slightly varied the circumstances. 

The historical tales are intended to retrace either remark- 
able individuals or events, generally in connection with 
England, to which a certain interest is attached. Critics may 
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think that we have overstepped the limits of this kind of 
sket<diing, by our examination, in " Edward the Third in 
Flanders," of the motives which Van Artevelde might have 
invoked for recognising the English monarch, as king of 
France. There is on that point considerable difference of 
opinion among historians. In the Flemish view of the matter, 
the claim of Edward was more legitimate than it was generally 
considered elsewhere, and it appeared to us worthy of especial 
notice. 

General Van de Putte is a historical personage, whose life 
exhibits some curious episodes. The history of Brussels, from 
the bombardment by Marshal Villeroy to the last attempt 
by the Elector of Bavaria to drive out the allies, seemed to 
us to merit particular mention. 

The Legend of " Godfrey of the Cradle," represents the 
more imaginary part of our little collection. It is, however, 
in accordance with facts, accepted traditionally, but of which 
there exists no exact relation. 

The old Poet, who has drawn a romantic picture of it, 
seems to have attached value only to descriptions of battles, 
all of the most wearisome monotony. We have endeavoured 
to throw out in relief the characters, often of the simplest 
grandeur, of some of the old nobles and knights whom he 
notices only in passing. Unfortunately his sketches are far 
from complete, and like those architects who wish to restore 
the whole of certain monuments of which but a few ruins 
remain, we have been obliged to treat a great part of our 
subject somewhat arbitrarily ; some historical details, which 
we have been able to reproduce may perhaps attenuate our 
fault, if fault it be. 



X FBEFACE. 

In publishing this work, our object haa been to endeavour 
to make Belgium a little better known in England There 
are points of resemblance and elements of sympathy between 
the English and the Belgians calculated to attract the two 
nations more and more closely together, and we confess to 
the ambition of wishing to aid in drawing them nearer to 
each other. 
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INTEODUCTION. 

" The mere word " Legend " provokes incredulity. Never- 
theless the greater part of narratives of that kind have gene- 
rally been admitted as true, and many of them are really 
founded on facts. 

Is the following tradition among the number of the latter? 
We must, before commencing our tale, make some observa- 
tions in that respect to the reader. 

The history of the ancient provinces of Belgium is ex- 
tremely rich in legends and traditions. Many of them, which 
are completely fabulous, appear to have had their origin in the 
gloom and seclusion of the cloister. To that class belong the 
pretended annals of the first sovereigns of Hainault, related 
by the monk Jacques de Guise, after more ancient authors, 
whose works are lost. Therein figures a series of heroic 
princes of Phrygian race and connected with the kings of 
Troy. An Antwerp legend tells of a giant of monstrous 
stature, rejoicing in the Greek name of " Druon Antigone, " 
and who was the terror of the countries that bordered the 
Scheldt, till he at last fell under the invincible sword of a 
young prince, called " Salvius Brabo." 

The " Chronicle of the Foresters of Flanders," the ground- 
work of which is perhaps less chimerical, contains various 
narratives tinged with the colours of true poetry. Such are 
the adventures of the valiant Lyderic, an orphan, found in a 
forest, and brought up by a hermit, suckled by a doe, and 
afterwards beloved by the beautiful Gratiana, daughter of 
the King of England. 
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The country about Liege also possessed its heroes ; such 
as " Ogier I'Ardennois " (by corruption " Ogier le Danois") ; 
**Eenaud de Montauban " and his brothers, of whom the 
French "Trouv^res" took possession, in order to disfigure 
their exploits and transform them to paladins.* A certain 
portion of truth is, no doubt, mingled with these popular 
fictions ; but it is almost impossible to disengage it from the 
fables that surround it. 

The legend of " Godfrey of the Cradle" dates from a less 
obscure epoch. That prince, who reigned over Brabant in 
the second half of the twelfth century, bears in history the 
name of " Godfrey the Courageous." 

The principal circumstances of his life, dating from his 
majority, are tolerably well known, but the annalists relate, 
rather confusedly, the events that marked his youth, and 
which form the subject of the traditions which we will endea- 
vour to retrace. 

Those traditions are narrated in several ways; and the 
version which we have followed is not, perhaps, more authen- 
tic than the others, none of which will bear rigorous exami- 
nation ; they, all of them, present only the " mirage " of the 
personages of whom history has presented the full-length 
portraits. 

The least uncertain part of this legend is that concerning 
the dangers that surrounded the infancy of the young Duke. 
Thanks to the learned researches of historians, who have 
latterly discussed the value of this tradition, we may be per- 
mitted to believe that the surname of "Godfrey of the 
Cradle," which is assigned to him by the old chronicle, is 
founded on a real event ; embellished, perhaps, but not in- 

* Eenaud de Montauban was honoured as a saint after his death ; and an 
Archbishop of Cologne made a present of his relics to the church of Dortmund. 

Ogier I'Ardennois left several pious foundations, and there existed in Glan- 
ders, near the castle of Winendale, an ancient domain which preserved for cen- 
turies the name of " Ogier-lande." 
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vented, by the poets of the following century. We can 
hardly put the same faith in the rest of the narrative ; the 
Flemish tradition, however, from which it is derived, dates 
from the thirteenth century, and bears at least the colour of 
the times. 

One only of the events which our version relates, is 
placed here in a new light, — the maniage of the Brabant 
Prince with Margaret of Limburg. With respect to that, we 
must confess that our imagination may have mixed up some 
apocryphal details with a fact, the true circumstances of 
which are shrouded by Time from our view. Why should 
Fiction hesitate to complete recitals in which the images of 
the past no longer exist imder an exact and precise form, 
but which still preserve a poetical reflection of them ? 

One word more respecting the territory to which our story 
leads us. 

After the dismemberment of the Empire of Charlemagne, 
the country situated between the Ehine and the Scheldt was, 
in process of time, formed into a separate duchy, which bore 
the name of Lower Lorraine. 

The counts and nobles of that vast district very soon con- 
trived to render themselves all but independent of the dukes 
who represented the Emperor. Several ancient and warlike 
families divided the hereditary dominion of the great fiefs, 
which they tore from the authority of the crown, among them- 
selves. The most powerful of those families was that of the 
counts of Louvain and of Brussels, who descended, in the female 
line, from the Carlovingian dynasty, and of which a branch, 
that exists at the present day, founded the House of Hesse. 
To illustrious origin and to the vast extent of its possessions, 
the chiefe of that powerful family added the distinctive 
qualities of the heroic races of the middle ages — strength of 
body, energy of character, determined will, and indomitable 
perseverance. Dispossessed of the ducal rank that they had 
formerly enjoyed, they had for a long time endeavoured to 
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reconquer it by force of arms, but had always been kept in 
check by the valiant dukes of the House of Ardenne, of whom 
Godfrey of Bouillon was the glorious heir. 

After his death the struggle recommenced, and fortune 
this time showed herself favourable to the Count of Louvain, 
— who had sworn to let his beard grow till the day on which 
he should recover the title and the rights of his ancestors. 

The states of " Grodfrey with the Beard," which he greatlv 
extended, formed a new duchy, that passed to his successors 
under the name of ** Brabant," the only name that history 
has retained ; but among the lordships that it comprised, 
there were some, the possessors of which had freed themselves 
from their ancient dependence. 

When the Duke summoned them to do homage to him, as 
his vassals, Arnold Berthoud, the Lord of Grrimberghe, re- 
fused to obey. ** For more than a hundred years " he said, 
" his ancestors had ceased to acknowledge any suzerain, and 
according to the antique German formula he held his domains 
from God and the Sun alone." Master of considerable terri- 
tory, he counted among his allies several of the great barons 
of Holland, the Bishop of Liege, to whom then belonged the 
sovereignty of Malines, and the Count of Flanders, the most 
powerful and the nearest of the neighbouring princes. 

The Brabant chief, enraged at Arnold's refusal, swore to 
take bitter vengeance, and declared war against him; but 
being attacked by Waleran of Limburg, who disputed his right 
to the ducal dignity, he could not concentrate all his forces 
against the rebellious vassal. 

Arnold and his two sons, Walter and Gerard, were knights 
of great renown, and vigorously made head against the re- 
peated attacks of the Lord of Brabant. After many undecided 
battles and sterile ravages, weariness and exhausted means 
compelled both parties to make a truce, which left the issue 
of the contest as uncertain as ever. 
Matters remained in the same state when death carried oflF 
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Grodfrey with the Beard. His son, who succeeded him and 
was also named Godfrey, was not less brave than his intrepid 
father. But the House of Limburg had also a young and 
valorous chief. Godfrey, compelled to turn his arms against 
that powerful adversary, gained the victory only by almost 
superhuman efforts, but the fatigues of his glorious campaign 
led him to the tomb. He left, as sole heir to his duchy, a 
son but one year old ; the last and weakly scion of a race, 
powerful and great indeed, but of which the grandeur was not 
yet well consolidated. 

It is the history of this child that forms the subject of our 
Legend. 

We have already pointed out that portion of the narrative 
that belongs to ancient chronicles. In the modifications 
which we have made in them, we have often been under 
the necessity of conciliating their contrary assertions, and to 
put them in harmony with the authentic documents, by the 
aid of which we may yet verify, in a certain degree, the 
exactness of the traditions.* One fact, on which all are 
agreed, is the renewal of hostilities by the Lord of Grim- 
berghe. Hardly had he learned the . death of Godfrey II. 
than he again took arms and threatened Brussels. 

In that extremity the chronicles asseverate that the States 
of Brabant assembled at Cortemberghe, according to antique 
national custom.! 

The assembly was composed of the barons, knights, inferior 
vassals, and citizens J, all equally resolved to sacrifice their 

* It will suffice to cite one example. Several writers rank the Count of 
Flanders among the allies of Brabant ; while several others place him among 
the allies of the House of Ghrimberghe. Our version is the only one that re- 
conciles those opposite assertions. 

t This village, situated between Brussels and Louvain, was on the frontier 
of the two states. 

\ Such are the terms employed in the chronicle of Dynterus ; and, in fact, there 
exists a treaty of 1194, wherein the citizens of eight towns of Brabant figure as 
sureties by the side of the great nobles of the country* 
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• 

lives and property in order to maiQtain the rights of the 
noble babe. It was impossible to confide the regency to his 
mother, a Bavarian princess, who was as yet a stranger to the 
national manners and institutions. The guardianship of 
the infant Godfrey was therefore entrusted to four nobles of 
great wisdom and tried courage, Messires Henry of Diest, 
Gerald of Wesemael, John of Bierbeke, and Arnold of 
Wemmel. They swore ^ solemn oath to die rather than 
abandon his cause, and that oath was repeated by the whole 
assembly. We shall see how it was kept. 



CHAPTER I. 

A TEAR had elapsed since the death of Duke Godfrey II. 
of Brabant, and his noble widow, Luitgarde of Bavaria 
had not yet quitted her mourning robes. Although she 
was still in the flower of her age, she would have devoted 
the remainder of her life to the solitude of the cloister, if 
maternal tenderness had not detained her near the cradle of 
her son. Too young to comprehend his loss, the beautiful 
child abeady smiled at the fond caresses of his mother, but, 
without knowing why, mingled his smiles with tears. But 
the Duchess could see, from the summit of the hill on which 
stood the castle of Brussels, the smoke of the fires that de- 
voured the villages to the north — the ducal manor of Vilvorde 
and the adjacent town had just then been destroyed by the 
enemy, and the victorious bands of Grimberghe were about 
to be reinforced by the innumerable troops of Count Thierry 
of Flanders. One hope alone remained for the Brabanters ; 
it was that an embassy which had been sent to that prince, 
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to deter him from crushing a helpless orphan, should prove 
successful. 

Messire Henry of Diest, the first of the four guardians of 
the little Duke, had imdertaken that delicate and difficult 
mission. On his return, he appeared before Luitgarde with 
a pale countenance and downcast eyes. His words, never- 
theless, were most encouraging. Not only did the Count 
renounce aiding the rebellious vassal, but he promised to 
succour the heir of Brabant. One of his most powerful 
nobles, Messire Iwan of Alost, was charged to annoimce, on 
his part, to the Lord of Grimberghe, that a thousand 
Flemish knights were prepared to march agaLast him if he 
refused to lay down his arms. 

The poor mother started ¥dth joy. 

** These are indeed happy tidings, and we thank you with 
all our heart," she exclaimed, putting out to the brave knight 
a hand that he dared not kiss ; ^' but what has happened to 
cause you such sadness ? " 

** Foreign aid is never obtained without humiliation," he 
replied, bitterly. *^ My colleagues and I have compromised 
our honour. May God grant that our deaths may suffice to 
redeem it." 

The Duchess attributed that language only to an exagge- 
rated sentiment of national pride. The proud Brabanter was 
no doubt galled at having been obliged to implore the for- 
bearance and even the assistance of the Flemings ; but she 
did not for a moment suppose that he had been forced to 
purchase their support by imprudent promises or degrading 
engagements. 

That, however, was what had happened; and Messire 
Henry had made, for the salvation of Brabant, a compact, 
the thought of which filled his mind with deep remorse ; but 
he did not reveal it to the Princess, of whom he immediately 
took leave, in order to rejoin the army which was encamped 
in face of the enemy. 
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The tents of tlie Brabant knights were pitched on the 
heights of Laeken, which commanded the country far around. 
They were not very numerous, the nobles of the Walloon 
districts and of the neighbouring cantons having marched to 
the eastern frontier to defend it against the Duke of Lim- 
burg. But the citizens of Brussels had also taken arms, and 
their banner floated from the summit of the hill. 

Henry of Diest entered the camp without sound of trum- 
pet, and rendered an account of his embassy to the other 
guardians only, who did not appear, less despondent than 
their noble colleague. They, however, unhesitatingly signed 
the treaty that he had concluded in their joint names, and 
they annoimced to the army that they should march forward. 

That news was received with acclamations of joy, and the 
troops commenced their advance on the morrow, at Sunrise. 
But the leaders did not participate in the enthusiasm of the 
soldiers. The four *^Mambours," such was the title by which 
the guardians of the young Duke were designated, were not 
able to conceal their melancholy. Messire Gerard of Wese- 
mael, who led the army as Hereditary Marshal of Brabant, 
had not caused the banner of the country to be displayed 
according to custom ; no warlike trumpet blast was heard 
resounding in front of the squadrons; gloomy presages 
seemed to oppress all hearts, as in those fatal days when the 
star of a nation grows pale. 

As they advanced, the smoking ruins of villages burned by 
the enemy were visible on all sides. The destructive fury of 
the soldiers of Sir Arnold Berthoud had not spared even the 
churches. As the troops approached the frontier, the country, 
laid waste by the retreating enemy, was a desert. They per- 
ceived only, in the distance, the town of Grimberghe, situated 
on the slope of a hill, and surrounded with strong palisades. 
Higher up rose the seignorial castle, whose strong walls, 
flanked with immense towers, enclosed an immense extent 
of ground, and seemed to defy all attack. 
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A long line of forest still screened the plain that extended 
in front of the fortress from the eyes of the Brabanters. 
When they had passed the wood they discovered the standards 
of the enemy's army, and could see that it was far superior 
in number. 

In the centre floated the banner of the Berthonds, with its 
band azure on a golden shield, and that of the district of 
Grimberghe, with a silver town emblazoned on a sable field. 
To the east- were posted the nobles of the Campine and the 
neighbouring cantons, united under the banner of Messire 
Gerard of Breda ; to the west were drawn up the auxiliaries 
of Picardy and the Isle of France, imder the leading of the 
Taliant Lords of Coucy and of Chatillon. In front of all 
were encamped the knights and citizens of Malines, as well 
as the other vassals of the church of Liege. 

At this sight the Mambours regretted that they had not 
waited for the promised aid of the Flemings ; but it was now 
too late to retreat without shame and disaster. The camp 
was pitched at the entrance of the plain, near a small hamlet 
called Ransbeke, and the heralds-afc-arms rode forward to defy 
the enemy. 

The reply that they brought back was easy ta foresee. The 
army of Grimberghe returned the defiance, and would offer 
battle to the Brabant troops on the morrow. 

The news of this resolution spread to Brussels in the course 
of the evening, for the distance was but three lei^ues. The 
bells of all the churches rang; all the valid men remaining 
in the cil^ departed to join the army, while the priests and 

monks prayed at the foot of the altars. Alarm was in e 

mind, for all knew the power and valour of the en< 
They knew, also, that the Mambours seemed discoura 
and low rumours announced the defection of some nc 
whose fidelity had been suspected. 

Towards the middle of the night, at the moment when 
moon had just risen, a knight of gigantic stature, cov 
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with heavy armour^ preseoted himself at the gates of the 
castle of Brussels. By the red cross on a golden field, the 
guards recognised Sir Arnold of Crayenheim, one of the most 
renowned warriors of the Brabant army. He was conducted 
to the chamber where the Duchess was watching alone by the 
cradle of the infant Godfrey. She turned her head anxiously 
at the sound of his steps ; her maternal instinct warned her 
of some new peril that menaced her child. 

The aspect of the knight was not calculated to dissipate 
her fears. His rugged and scarred features, half covered with 
a thick beard, had a stem, even savage expression. He fixed 
his eyes on the sleeping infant^ and said, with some embar- 
rassment : — 

" Pardon me, noble lady ; the Mambours have sent me to 
fetch our young Duke." 

Luitgarde trembled from head to foot, then, uttering a cry 
of despair, she sprang up like a lioness, and rushed between 
that iron man and her babe, her arms extended to repel him. 
But the very excess of her emotiou deprived her of strength ; 
she tottered ; closed her eyes, and fainted. 

The giant caught her when falling, supported and deposited 
her senseless form, as tenderly as his rough natiu'e would per- 
mit, on the couch that she had just quitted. Then, with a 
vigorous grasp, he seized the cradle with the still sleeping 
infant, raised them in his arms, and precipitately quitted the 
room. 

An instant after the rapid gallop of a horse was heard 
dying away in the distance. The guards at the gate had not 
seen what prey Arnold of Crayenheim was carrying off under 
the folds of his large cloak. 

He took the road to Bansbeke, the cradle was placed before 
him across the saddle, and the child who had awoke, looked 
at him and smiled, stretching out his little hands towards the 
bright cuirass. 
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'^ Courage, my young lion," said the knight, with a soft* 
ened voice ; ^^ it is on you that the destinies of Brabant 
depend I " 

He then put his horse to a walk, for the way was not long, 
and it sufficed to arrive before daylight. The child soon fell 
asleep again. When he reopened his eyes towards the dawn, 
he found himself in the camp, with the Mambours surround- 
ing his cradle. At the moment of engaging in the unequal 
strife, they had thought that the presence of the young Duke 
could alone animate his vassals with that ardour that supplies 
the place of numbers and doubles the strength. 

The enemy began to descend the hill. The Brabant army 
deployed in the plain, extending its brilliant chivalry and 
archers on both wings, while the troops of Brussels and of the 
neighboming towns, united in the centre, formed a deep and 
compact mass. There figiured on horseback the great citizens 
of the *^ Sept Lignages," covered with complete armour and 
emblazoned surcoats.* The men of the corporations or 
guilds, and of the towns, formed strong battalions, bristling 
with pikes. It was the best infantry of the time, and contem- 
porary chroniclers describe those rough Brabant spearmen 
as making head successfully, in the English and Norman 
wars, against the bravest knights ; so that the Mambours 
placed, above all, their hopes in the valour of those plebeian 
soldiers. They confided to their guard, according to the 
custom, the banner of the coimtry, which they fastened to an 
old willow, situated in the middle of the plain, directly in 
front of the army. But their confidence was not limited to 
that ; the infant Duke was brought forward Iq sight of the 
troops, and suspended in his cradle from the highest branch 

* The descendants of the seven patrician families, who possessed the exclu- 
sive right of fiUing the office of " Echevin," were called " Lignages." The same 
patriciat existed, in analogous conditions, at Louvain and at Antwerp. 
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of the tree, in order that all might understand that the safety 
of the noble child depended on their courage. 

After the first moment of stupor, caused by this unexpected 
sight, shouts of enthusiasm rose from every rank. The whole 
army clamoured for the onset, and impatiently measured the 
distance that separated it from the enemy. 

The battle soon began. After the first discharge of arrows, 
the archers on both sides drew back to give place to the 
knights, who charged impetuously. At first, the spectacle re- 
sembled that of a tournament, wherein the valiant champions 
dispute the prize of skill and strength ; but soon the melee 
became confused and disorderly. The plain was intersected 
by deep ditches, which divided the diflferent bodies, and com- 
pelled them to fight separately. If the Brabanters had the 
advantage on some points, on others they were seen to give 
way. In general they seemed to gain ground on both wings, 
but in the centre, the enemy, by degrees, had the advantage. 
The " Lignages " of Brussels then wished to charge in their 
turn, but the Mambours opposed it. 

" Eeserve yourselves for the close of the fight," said they 
to the citizens; *^it is for us now to sacrifice ourselves in 
order to prolong the strife. You will have easy work with 
the Grrimberghe-men when their horses are exhausted with 
fatigue. Do not attack till the last moment, and then, fall 
on, altogether, horse and foot : nothing can resist you." 

After having given this last order to the citizen soldiers, the 
guardians of the little Duke approached his cradle, took his 
little hands and kissed them respectfully. Then they placed 
themselves at the head of their respective troops, whiclx had 
not yet charged, and led them headlong against the enemy. 
Their onset was terrible. For some time the four banners of 
Wesemael, of Diest, of Bierbeke and of Wemmel were seen 
to advance to the centre of the plain, driving back all before 
them ; but> in proportion as they gained ground, the numbers 
of the enemy increased on their flanks. Instead of halting. 
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to avoid being surrounded, the Mambours continued to press 
forward with strange temerity, as though blinded by rage or 
by despair. This inexplicable imprudence was fatal to them ; 
after having performed prodigies of valour, they fell in turn, 
on the field which they had heaped with dead. Three of them 
expired with smiles on their lips, — one only, Henry ofDiest, 
was taken up^ still alive, and transported to the tent of a 
knight of Malines. 

The Brabant men then gave way, and the enemy, who 
thought himself already the victor, pressed them so closely, 
that they were forced to open in the centre, leaving exposed 
tbe troops that suirounded the cradle of the infant Godfrey. 
The cavalry of the " Lignages," half masked by a high hedge, 
seemed few in numbers, the force of the infantry could be 
more readily discovered, but in the hearts of the knights of 
Gximberghe there existed a sort of contemptuous jealousy 
towards those plebeians, and they promised themselves to 
crush them easily. The old knight, Arnold Berthoud of 
Grimberghe was the only one who stopped at the sight of the 
ducal banner. 

" You must cast it down," he said to his sons, with a kind 
of scruple. " I have fought under it formerly, and I do not 
feel courage to attack it. If I believed in presentiments I 
would stop here. We have done enough to-day to assure our 
independence." 

** Be it as you will, father," replied the elder of the two ; 
but the younger, Gerard " Barbe-dragon," seized the standard 
of Grimberghe in his grasp and rushed forward. All the 
troops of the centre followed him, the old man alone remained 
behind. A ray of the sun that at the moment pierced the 
clouds with which the sky was covered, shone full on the 
cradle of the infant, and Arnold Berthoud felt a sensation 
approaching to remorse. 

It was a picture of terrible majesty — that flood, as it 
were, of cavalry, rushing on the Brabant reserve with cries 
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that dominated the sound of their trumpets. The infantry 
awaited the shock in silence, and supported it with marvel- 
lous firmness. It is said that, at the decisive moment, the 
child was seen to raise its little arms, as though to call the 
faithful vassals of his ancestors to his defence. At that sight 
all hearts were moved, and the men of the guilds, determined 
to conquer or die, made so strong an effort, that the enemy's 
knights were driven back. In vain did Grerard "Barbe- 
dr«^on," trembling with rage, lead them again to the charge. 
They were in turn attacked in flank by the seven banners 
of the " Lignages ; " while the battalions of pikemen rushed 
on their front with loud shouts of victory. The body of 
armourers of Brussels, who were nearest to the infant Duke, 
plunged furiously into the midst of Sir Gerard's immediate 
and choice troops, struck down knights and horses, and cap- 
tured the standard of Grimberghe.* As the Mambours had 
foreseen, the charge of those fresh and redoubtable troops 
had proved irresistible. They overthrew, one after the other, 
all the different corps that were in front of them, and the 
remains of the enemy's army only escaped entire destruction 
by precipitate retreat. 

The victory was complete ; but some uncertainty exists 
concerning the events which followed. The death of the 
Mambours had left the Brabanters without their principal 
chiefs. The Lord of Gaesbeke took the command of the 
army, and before sunset, the Flemish auxiliaries, led by Mes- 
sire Iwan of Alost, arrived. 

Arnold of Grimberghe was then glad to obtain a truce, of 
which neither history nor tradition has preserved the condi- 
tions. It was to last till the young Duke should arrive at the 

* The daring with which the burgher infantry took the ofifensive against 
the cavahy, after haying supported the first shock, seems almost incredible. 
But we possess, in that respect, authentic and detailed testimony. The reader 
may find sereral similar examples in a notice on the battle of Groningen or 
Courtray, published amcmg the Memoirs of the Academy of Brussels. 
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age of reason and strength, and himself be able to enforce his 
rights of suzerainty. 

The vanquished gave hostages in order to guarantee the 
maintenance of peace during the interval. The knights of 
Flanders declared that they had orders to march to the aid 
of Brabant whenever they should be required. People were 
at first surprised at that unexpected mark of friendship, for 
Count Thierry had, till then, passed for the declared enemy 
of the House of Brussels ; but the multitude easily persuaded 
themselves that the valiant Flemish ruler had been moved 
by a sentiment of chivalric generosity for their youthful 
prince and his widowed mother. Those who thought that 
they could divine other motives for his conduct, remained 
for a long time without discovering anything that could 
justify their suspicions. 



CHAPTER II. 

The victory of Eansbeke restored peace to Brabant, for on 
learning the defeat of the Lord of Grimberghe, Duke Waleran 
of Limburg, already held in check by the nobles of the south- 
em districts, and by the troops of the county of Louvain, re- 
treated to his hereditary states. No successors were appointed 
to the Mambours who had devoted themselves for the safiety 
of their prince. One of them, it is true, Messire Henry of 
Diest, had, contrary to all expectation, survived the wounds 
he had received, and which had appeared to have been mortal; 
but oppressed by a melancholy of which none suspected the 
cause, he had refused to take, in future, any part in the govern- 
ment, and shortly after he joined the crusaders who embarked 

C 
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from Flanders to proceed to the Holy Land. The assembly 
of the States, finding calm everywhere re-established, gave 
over the guardianship of the young Duke to the Duchess 
Luitgarde, and the youthful Crodfrey, happy in her maternal 
care, grew up under the eyes of his faithful citizens of Brus- 
sels, who preserved, as a sacred relic, the cradle in which he 
had been suspended from the branches of the willow. 

He was a beautiful child, that noble scion of a heroic race. 
When he arrived at adolescence, the old* burghers loved 
to say, that his features already recalled those of the 
best of the princes from whom he descended, and that, like 
his illustrious ancestors, he would be one of the bravest 
of knights and most generous of lords. In fact, the cha^ 
racter of the counts and dukes of that ancient family, showed 
a mixture of chivalric qualities, of ardent passions, and of 
high-mindedness, which rendered them dear to their sub- 
jects.* Adored by his vassals, who were proud of having so 
valiantly fought for him, the "Damoiseau" of Brabant early 
learned to requite their affection. He showed also strong war- 
like inclinations, delighted in the spectacle of jousts and 
tournaments, and, while awaiting the age at which he might 

* The most renowned princes of the House of Brabant do not equal as 
sovereigns those of the Houses of Flanders and Ardenne, but their moire impas- 
sioned character acquired all the sympathy of the "joyous Brabanters." Some 
of their love-songs have been preserved, and the pious chronicler of John I. 
owns that his hero had lavished his affections on as many women as Solomon 
the Great I It was a hereditary propensity. Count Lambert of Louvain, who 
restored the grandeur of that family about the end of the tenth century, is ac- 
cused by his contemporaries of having abandoned himself, at the age of seventy, 
to a criminal passion f(^ a nun, from whom, among other favours, he received the 
gift of a holy reliquaiy, which was to render him invulnerable in his last battle. 
TJnfortunately, in the midst of the fight, the talisman became detached from. 
his neck, and an enemy's lance pierced his heart. The House of Hesse, issued 
from the same stock, shows similar examples. Everybody knows the permis- 
sion given by Luther to Philip the Magnanimous, to have two wives at once. 
The too well known Marshal Haynau asserted that he was the seventy-third son 
of a Prince of that House. 
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figure in them himself, he practised the use of arms, and hunted 
the deer and the wolf in the forest of Soignies. 

When he approached manhood, and his young heart seemed 
to open to vague emotions of tenderness, his mother's vigi- 
lence was at first alarmed. It cost the Duchess Luitgarde 
a bitter pang to think that another woman might soon 
partake with her the love of her son. Nevertheless, she, the 
first, thought of seeking him a bride: the interest of the 
country, attached to the race of its sovereigns, demanded that 
he should marry. She had heard the attractions of Mar- 
guerite of Limburg, eldest daughter of Duke Waleran, 
highly extolled. An alliance between the two rival families, 
by putting an end to their ancient hostility, would strengthen 
their power, and the wise princess thought it right to turn 
her eyes in that direction ; but she knew that it would be 
useless to attempt to impose a choice on Godfrey, in which 
his heart should not be interested ; so, without acquainting 
him with her plans, she managed to inspire him with a desire 
to see the beautiful Margaret, as a worthy object of the admi- 
ration and vows of a prince of his exalted rank. 

An opportunity soon presented itself. A great tournament 
was to be held at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the Duke of Limburg 
was to be there with all his family. Godfrey solicited and 
obtained permission from his mother to go to the festival, 
" in order to witness," said he, " the deeds of arms of the 
illustrious warriors who were to assemble there." But the 
good Duchess divined that another motive attracted him ; 
she insisted therefore that he should conceal his rank under 
the costume and armour of a simple squire, and she exacted 
from him a promise that he would not enter the lists as a 
combatant; for she feared that the ardour of youth might 
cause him to forget that he still wanted strength, and above 
all, experience, to be able to measure himself against such 
doughty champions. 

c 2 
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She placed him under the care of Sir Arnold of Crayen- 
heim, who swore to watch over him in his adolescence, as he 
had done in his infancy, and himself to abstain from entering 
the lists. To these precautions she added an escort of picked 
men-at-arms, who were to be always ready to succour him in 
case of need, while a considerable body of troops was assem- 
bled, by her orders, on the frontier, whence it could be 
transferred in a few hours under the walls of Aix. Thus 
protected, though unknowingly, by the care of his tender 
mother, the young Duke proceeded to the tournament, 
without making himself known, and mingled obscurely in the 
crowd that it had attracted. The greater number pressed 
round the tents which had been prepared for the combatants 
near the barriers which gave entrance to the lists. But 
Crodfrey had another object ; he only thought of approaching 
as near as possible to the ducal gallery, in order to see more 
closely the youthful beauty who was to take her place there. 
She appeared, brilliant with those transcendent charms, 
which had won all hearts, and which he found far above the 
praises which had so widely spread their fame. Never had 
he experienced such emotion as that which he felt at that 
moment. Marguerite seemed to him an angel, and in the 
transports of his admiration he made a vow to obtain her 
hand or never to accept that of another. 

The jousts were brilliant, and the attention of the young 
Lord of Brabant, at first fixed on one sole object, ended by 
turning also to the well-aimed lances and heavy sword blows 
of the gallant knights who disputed the prize to be bestowed 
by beauty on successful valour. He soon regretted that he 
could not take part in the glorious struggle, and distinguish 
himself under the eyes of the lovely girl by whom his heart 
was ensnared. 

" Ah, Messire Arnold," said he to his valiant companion, 
" is it not shame to us that all the honour should be left to 
foreign champions ? Let us then enter the lists together, and 
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show the German and limboig knights how those of Brabant 
can fight," 

But the Lord of Crayenheim reminded him of the promise 
that he had given to his mother, besides there was no longer 
time for new combatants to appear, the order of the joosting 
having been fixed beforehand, so that Crodfrey was obliged to 
content himself with the part of a mere spectator. 

Nevertheless, chance reserved an unexpected compensation 
for him. Some days after the tournament, Duke Waleran 
set out on a journey with his daughter, to escort her to the 
court of Flanders, to Count Thierry, whose god-daughter she 
was. He was obliged to pass through part of Brabant, and as 
soon as the Duchess Luitgarde was informed of his coming, 
she charged her son to proceed to meet him, and do the 
honour of his towns and castles. The young Duke, this 
time, appeared before her in apparel suited to his rank. Clad 
in rich silk, and mounted on a white courser, with housings 
embroidered with gold, he threw, by his gallant mien, all the 
nobles around into the shade. His grace and courtesy charmed 
Waleran, who was not long in coming to the conclusion that 
he could not select a son-in-law more worthy of his darling 
Marguerite ; she, on her side, blushingly remarked the ardent 
looks of Godfrey and the respectful assiduity which he testi- 
fied towards her. Without descending to the bottom of her 
heart to account for her impressions, she thought the country 
of Brabant the most beautiful she had ever beheld, and she 
was deeply touched by the joyous acclamations that, at every 
town, saluted her passage. The instinct of the people seemed 
to divine in her the destined bride of their sovereign. 

*^ Welcome, welcome ! " cried the young girls assembled on 
her route; "you will find all hearts here disposed to love 
you." 

At Brussels, the noble Luitgarde gave her a reception full 
of tenderness, and if she did not yet venture to express the 

c 3 
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desire to call her " daughter," her aflFectionate manner clearly 
indicated her secret thoughts. 

Till then everything seemed to smile on the love of Grod- 
frey ; but a cruel trial was yet in store for him. After passing 
some days at Brussels, Waleran and his daughter resumed 
their journey, and the young Duke accompanied them to the 
Flemish frontier. There was no danger to be apprehended 
on the route, although they were to pass over the border 
of the domains of the House of Grimberghe, as the truce 
concluded after the battle of Bansbeke had never been vio- 
lated, and the sons of old Sir Arnold, while they persisted 
in maintaining his pretensions to independence, were incapable 
of the basness of plotting a cowardly surprise. 

Luitgarde had, however, taken the precaution of doubling 
the number of the knights who accompanied her son ; — 
and that precaution soon seemed justified. At the moment 
when they began to discover the plains of Flanders, and the 
high towers of the castle of Alost, a troop of horsemen ap- 
peared on the right. It displayed the banner of Grimberghe, 
and the herald who preceded it, approaching the Dute of 
Limburg, announced to him, that Sir Gerard Barbe-dragon, 
on whose lands he was about to enter, claimed the right of 
escorting him in his passage through them. It was, in ap- 
pearance, a courteous step, but the " Damoiseau " of Brabant 
did not mistake the intention ; the ancient enemies of his 
family came to brave him in face of his guest. 

" Eeturn to your master," he said, trembling with rage, to 
the .herald, " and tell him from me that, before daring to 
present himself where I am, he is to remember that he is my 
vassal, and that he owes me homage." 

While the messenger was on his way back, the Brabant 
knights, fpreseeing an attack, seized their lances and shields 
from the hands of their squires, — but the men-at-arms of 
Grimberghe had halted, and a single knight, detaching him- 
self from the troop, advanced yrith his visor raised. It was 
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Grerard Baxbe-dragon. As calm as proud^ he approached 
G-odfrey without hastening the pace of his horse, and said to 
him, coldly : — 

" Sir Duke, the moment is badly chosen to settle our dis- 
putes. I am not your vassal, whatever may have been told 
you to the contrary, and the Lordship of Grimberghe owes 
fealty to the Emperor alone. But lea^n from me that it is no 
longer so with your country of Brabant; your guardians 
promised homage in your name to the Count of Flanders, 
and the moment of accomplishing that promise draws neai*, 
since you are touching on your majority. It is you, then, who 
are but an inferior vassal I " 

Struck with stupor, as if a thunderbolt had fallen on him, 
Godfrey remained for an instant without voice or motion. 
However incredible might be the assertion of Gerard Barbe- 
dragon, it was made with perfect assurance, and it could not 
be supposed that a noble of his rank would degrade himself 
by a gratuitous falsehood. More than one circumstance, for 
a long time obscure, rushed to the recollection of the young 
Duke, and inspired him with painful suspicions. No one had 
been able to reveal to him the conditions of the treaty con- 
cluded formerly between the Count of Flanders and the 
Mambours, but the dejection of the latter and the gloomy 
resolution with which they had seemed to seek death on the 
field of battle, had been remarked; the only one who had 
survived, Messire Henry of Diest, had rettimed from the 
Holy Land, infirm and blind. He led a solitary life within 
the walls of his castle, without having ever reappeared before 
the young Prince, whose guardian he had been. 

There was, without doubt, some unhappy mystery at the 
bottom of that long silence, and Godfrey felt himself over- 
whelmed by the fatal conviction of the truth of Gerard's 
declaration, but, at the same time, the lofty pride of his 
nature rose against the idea of degradation. 

*'You thought to announce grave dis&onour to me. Sir 

c4 
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Gerard, " he replied, raising his head, " but those of my rank 
cannot derogate, — my rank comes to me from God, and if 
He grant me life, woe to those who have disregarded my 
rights ! I will not long suffer your castle of Grimberghe to 
remain standing." 

Then, taking leave of Waleran and Marguerite, with an 
agitation that he could not conceal, and charging the nobles 
of his train to accompany them, without him, to the frontier, 
where the numerous escort that Coimt Thierry of Flanders 
had sent to meet them, was drawn up, he buried his spurs in 
his horse's sides and galloped furiously away. 



CHAPTER III. 

Pallor on his brow and despair in his heart, the young 
Duke urged the speed of his horse as though eager to escape 
from all eyes. Neither Waleran nor Marguerite were sur- 
prised at his precipitate departure ; they comprehended well 
that he could not endure the thought of being degraded in 
their sight. 

He plunged into the wood that extended to the right of 
the road, and rode on all day in the direction of the east, till 
he arrived, towards evening, in view of the castle of Diest. 

It was there, as we have said, that the last of the Mam- 
bours passed in solitude the melancholy days of his old age. 
On arriving at the entrance the traveller blew his horn, and 
the drawbridge was lowered. Leaping hastily from his steed, 
he hurriedly penetrated into the interior of the building. At 
the sound of his steps, the old knight, seated in the great hall, 
started with emotion. One man alone had the right to 
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demand from him a severe account of the past, and though 
his eyes could not distinguish who it was who approached, 
a secret voice warned him that it was that man. He rose 
from his seat, imcovered his white hairs, and awaited in silence 
the stern questions that he foresaw ; but the venerable aspect 
of the noble old man aroused a feeling of respect in the heart 
of Godfrey, notwithstanding the violence of his emotion. 

" Peace and honour be with you, Messire Henry," said he, 
taking his hand ; "you saved me in my infancy, and gave to 
God the remainder of your life. Fear not any bitter words 
from me whatever may be the terms of the compact that you 
signed in my name." 

Tears rose in the sightless eyes of the old knight. 

'^ Alas ! Monseigneiu"," he replied, his head bowed down ; 
" it was a day of cowardly weakness, for which remorse has 
poisoned my life. Instead of having confidence in God and 
in our just rights, we feared for Brabant and for you. The 
Count of Flanders consented to treat, only on condition of a 
promise of homage that we were blind enough to accord. 
But you are not bound by our oath. This is what you have 
to do. Declare us to be traitors; give our shields to be 
broken by the public executioner ; degrade from their nobility 
the sons of those who are dead, and deliver me into the hands 
of Count Thierry, in order that he may do his will on my 
body. After that, if any satisfaction be still due to him, 
refer the decision to the Estates of the country, to the Em- 
peror, or to the sword. Honour cannot exact more." 

Godfrey shook his head. 

" Eepeat to me the conditions of the treaty," he replied. 
'^ I shall tHen know better to what they engage me." 

" Alas ! " sighed the old man, " it is a monument of shame, 
of which we only formed the project in a moment of folly — 
of madness. We promised by our honour and by pur heads, 
that, in acknowledgment of the support of Count Thierry, you 
would do him homage at your majority. But cast on us and 
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on our children the just penalty of our fault. You are free 
to disavow an agreement that we had no right to conclude, 
and no one in the world can accuse you of bad faith, when 
our names shall be blasted, and our ashes scattered to the 
winds ! " 

A bitter smile passed over the lips of the young Duke. 

" Woe be unto me," he exclaimed, " if those who defended 
me only expect that token of my gratitude ! No^, Messire 
Henry ; on me alone must fall the fulfilment of your promise. 
But let the secret still remain between ourselves. All I ask 
of you is to let Count Thierry be informed that he will find 
me ready to accomplish the conditions of the treaty. In a 
month I shall be of age, and then I will go to him." 

Alarmed at such a resolve, the old knight endeavoured, in 
vain, to oppose it. Godfrey remained inflexible. The fatal 
mystery that had just been revealed to him seemed to 
awaken, all at once, an energy and decision beyond his years; 
The gracious " Damoiseau " of Brabant was converted in an 
instant to the lion-hearted duke. 

On his return, the following day, to Brussels, he did not 
allow any word of the design that preoccupied his mind to 
escape. Luitgarde seeing him pensive, imagined that the 
image of Marguerite alone filled his thoughts. He was 
careful not to undeceive her, though his love was thenceforth 
without hope ; but he expressed the desire that the epoch 
of his majority should not be celebrated by any public 
rejoicings. 

" I will not assume the title of Duke,'' said he, " till the 
day when I shall deem myself worthy of it. In the mean 
time, you, my mother, will continue to govern Brabant." 

When the Estates of the duchy assembled to take the 
oath of allegiance, he held nearly the same language to 
them. The truce of Grimberghe was about to expire, and 
the honour of the country would be safe only on the day 
when the banner of Brabant should float upon the enemy's 
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towers. Till then everything must remain in the same state. 
Eut, as he was the last of his house^ and as he might succumb 
in the approaching struggle, he named, as heir to his domains, 
his cousin, the Marquis of Namur, issued also from the grand- 
sons of Charlemagne. 

On the morrow of this declaration the Duke took, alone, 
the road to Ghent, where Count Thierry awaited him. 

The power of the Flemish Prince had never been more 
redoubtable than at that period, and Godfrey could judge of 
its extent, at the sight of the army that the Count had assem- 
bled under the walls of his capital. The tents which covered 
the plain extended, as far as the eye could reach, on both 
sides of the high road, from the village of Melle to the gates 
of Ghent, situated more than a league apart. Large bodies 
of troops from the districts of Bruges, Ypres, and Lille, bor- 
dered the right bank of the Scheldt. The men of the cas- 
tellanies of Alost, Audenarde and Courtray, and of the 
southern seignories, formed, as it were, a second army on the 
left of the road. Farther on were encamped the knights of 
Zealand, newly become vassals of Flanders, in virtue of 
recent treaties, the fruits of victory. 

At that sight the young Duke shuddered : such was the 
fate reserved for the Brabant nobility by the compact which 
the Mambours had accepted, and the accomplishment of 
which was about to be claimed from him. He lowered the 
visor of his hehnet, and enveloped himself in his cloak, in 
order to conceal his coat of arms, for fear of being recognised 
before arriving at the castle of the Count, towards which he 
proceeded." 

The aspect of that imposing fortress, situated outside the 
town, but close to the ramparts was gloomy, even terrible * 
It exposed a vast enclosure of crenelated walls, wherein the 

* Fart of this ancient castle still exists, bnt it is that portion which waa 
bxiilt some years later by Philip of Alsace, son of Count Thierry. 
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eye perceived no other openings but those of the loop-holes 
pierced, from space to space, in the thickness of the masoniy. 
On the terraces were erected powerful war-machines, directed 
so as to command the only bridge that spanned the ditch. 
Beyond this narrow bridge, which was flanked with towers, 
yawned, in darkness, the low arch of the gate, bristling at 
the top with the iron teeth of a double portcullis. It was 
guarded by sergeants-at-arms with bright axes, old soldiers 
bronzed by the burning suns of Asia, and scarred in the wars 
of Palestine, whither they had followed their lord. 

If the heart of Godfrey had been accessible to fear, a 
sinister presage would have deterred him from entering that 
formidable passage. Twice did his horse rear at the entrance 
of the bridge, and shrink back, as if struck with terror ; but 
he compelled it, with hand and spur, to advance, and rode 
with lofty brow and tranquil mien into the castle yard. 

There he found several of the officers of the Count's 
household assembled, to whom he made himself known. A 
few moments later he was conducted to the great hall, where 
the Flemish prince was seated surrounded by his sons and the 
principal nobles of his court. 

Thierry of Alsace, whom the successes of a long reign had 
covered with glory, was then in the sixtieth year of his age ; 
but the fatigues of war, and of travel beyond sea, had not 
yet bent his lofty stature, and his haughty features still pre- 
served the manly and energetic expression of his youth. 
Dreaded by the neighbouring princes, none of whotn had 
opposed him with impunity, he was adored by his subjects, 
whose rights he had always respected. The chronicles do not 
explain the cause of the severity of the conditions that he had 
imposed on the Mambours of Brabant, but a plausible reason 
may be found in the dangers that he had formerly incurred, 
when " Godfrey with the Beard " was among the number of 
his adversaries. 

The look that he fixed on the young Prince expressed 
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neither resentment nor triumph^ but it seemed to endeavour 
to penetrate to the very bottom of his soul. 

" Messire Godfrey," he said, in a grave tone, " the hour 
is come for you to accomplish the promises of your guardians." 

<^I will fulfil them to the letter. Lord Count," replied 
the noble youth. *' It shall not be said that I have basely 
violated the treaty made in my name for the salvation of my 
country. I hold it to be valid, but on the same conditions 
that the Mambours had accepted, and reserving to myself, 
as they did for themselves, the right of choosing between 
vassalage and death ! " 

What do you mean ? " exclaimed Thierry astonished. 
My choice is made," continued the Brabant Duke. ** I 
bring you my head instead of the homage that the sovereign 
Prince of Brabant can pay to the Emperor alone." 

A moment of silence followed those unexpected words. 
The desperate resolution that Godfrey had taken, was 
perhaps the only one that could save his honour ; but the 
manners of the times left but little doubt that it would cost 
him his life, or, at least, his liberty. He expected such a 
result, and he awaited his fate with courageous resignation. 

Thierry of Alsace, on the contrary, seemed to hesitate. If, 
on the one hand, he felt oflfended by a refusal that deceived 
his hopes, on the other he could not help admiring the 
generous resolution of the heir of Brabant, but the emotion 
which for an instant had softened his look, soon gave way to 
his habitual severity, — whether anger stifled all pity in his 
heart, or whether he wished to put the firmness of the young 
Duke to the proof, and see if that great courage would not 
give way at the moment of danger. 

"Beware, messire," he answered at last with a gloomy air. 
" I am not one of those weak princes who allow themselves 
to be braved with impunity. I grant you one day to reflect 
on the gravity of your position. But, by the God who hears 
me, if to-morrow, at this same hour, your resolution has not 
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changed, nothing shall prevent me handing you over to the 
executioner. Till then you will remain imprisoned in the 
tower to which you will now be taken. 

He then made a sign to the sergeants-at-arms on guard at 
the entrance of the hall to approach. They surrounded the 
young prince, and led him away to another part of the 
fortress. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The severe sentence that the Count had pronounced seemed 
irrevocable, but the intrepid mind of Godfrey was not shaken 
by the imminence of the peril. Treated as a captive and 
kept under sure guard in one of the towers of the castle, he 
never for an instant thought of saving his life by unmanly 
concessions. Better death than dishonour ! 

The day passed without his courage yielding in the least. - 

When night came he slept with peaceful slumber, and the 
image of Marguerite of Limburg appeared to him in his 
dreamg, as bright and smiling as before his misfortunes. The 
rays of the sun were already darting through the narrow 
loopholes of the tower when he opened his eyes. With the 
consciousness of the terrible reality came some regrets, but 
his firmness did not give way. 

About nine o'clock in the morning, the Provost of the 
Chapter of Saint Donat, Chancellor of Flanders, entered 
the prison. He was an old man of venerable aspect, whose 
features bore the impress of gentleness and piety. 

" Monseigneur," said he, "it is my duty to come and 
inquire what is the decision that you have taken; but permit 
me, in the first place, to venture to offer you some advice 
inspired by the deep interest that I feel in your welfare. I 
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know Count Thierry too well to hope that you can brave his 
menaces without extreme danger. He has, however, a gene- 
rous heart, and you might no doubt obtain from him some 
mitigation of the rigorous conditions of the treaty. Perhaps 
he would be satisfied with receiving your homage for the 
county of Brussels only, instead of all Brabant. He would 
not, probably, oblige you to follow him, in person, in his 
expeditions, provided your marshal brought your banner. 
There can be no shame for you to fulfil the engagements 
that your guardians have bequeathed to you. Time may, 
besides, one day, offer the opportunity of ransoming yourself 
from that dependence. Follow the example of the Count of 
Holland, who has submitted to the same obligations, in order 
to preserve the islands of the Scheldt and the Meuse. The 
name of vassal is not a stain on his blazon." 

*^ That may be," replied the young Duke; " but it would be 
a stain for me. I will not ransom my life by submitting the 
subjects of my ancestors to the domination of a foreign lord. 
The treaty which the Mambours of Brabant concluded with 
your master obliged them to give themselves up to him, if I 
should refuse the homage that he should exact from me. 
By taking their place, I redeem their pledge, and I know 
that in coming here I came to die in their stead. Such is 
my only reply." 

The Chancellor turned pale and withdrew. But some 
moments afterwards the prisoner received another visit. It 
was that of Waleran of Limburg. The noble Duke had not 
heard, without strong emotion, the fate that threatened the 
heir of Brabant. He had claimed the right of interfering in 
his favour, and approached him with his eyes full of tears. 

"Messire Godfrey," he said, taking his hand, "there is 
no prince in the world who would not feel proud to call you 
his son, and I myself had, for an instant, that desire. If I 
am not mistaken the same idea may now disarm Count 
Thierry. He has a daughter worthy of you, whose hand 
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might become the pledge of reconciliation between you. 
Permit me to make this overture to him in your name ; I 
have reason to believe that it will not be rejected." 

" It is too late, Monseigneur," replied the captive ; " my 
heart belongs to another whom I may not name. Without 
her, what is life to me ? " 

The Duke renewed his entreaties, but without being able 
to induce him to yield. Filled with grief and admiration, he 
embraced him for the last time, and with heavy steps and 
drooping brow, quitted the prison. 

At mid-day Grodfrey was taken by his guards to the court- 
yard of the castle. A scaflFold, hung with black, was erected 
there. Around it were placed the barons of Flanders and 
the twelve peers, covered with their mantles of velvet and 
ermine. In front of the scaffold was raised the throne on 
which the Count was seated, his drawn sword in his hand. 

" Messire Grodfrey," he asked in a severe tone, " do you 
persist in your refusal?" 

All eyes were fixed on the prisoner, whose noble features 
preserved their calm and proud expression. 

*' Monseigneur," he replied, "you are the master of my 
life, but I am the master of my rank and honour ; and I will 
keep them unsullied." 

" Let justice then be done," commanded Count Thierry, 
turning away his head. 

Two knights advanced to seize Grodfrey, but he did not 
wait for them, and ascended the steps of the scaffold, alone, 
and with a firm step. He knelt before the priest who was 
there to assist him in his last moments. It was the Chan- 
cellor clad in his pontifical robes. 

At that supreme moment, some voices murmured the word 
" pardon ; " but the Count frowned with an irritated air ; for 
he could not now reverse the sentence which he had pro- 
nounced the evening before in attesting the name of Grod. 

One of the doors, however, leading to the interior of the 
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castle, opened, and on the steps appeared Philip of Alsace, 
recognisable by his lofty stature, and by his surcoat em- 
broidered with the arms of Flanders and of Vermandois. On 
his arm was leaning a veiled female, whose trembling steps 
he carefully supported. 

" Monseigneur," he said to his father, — **a young maiden 
consents to turn aside the axe from the head of the condemned 
man, by taking him for her husband; you know that the 
law permits it, provided she be free by birth and of the same 
rank as he. In that respect I am her security." 

" I have not the right to oppose it," replied the Count ; 
" but she must ofiFer him her hand on the scaflFold itself, if she 
has the courage." 

" God will give her courage," answered Philip. 

The imknown maiden mounted the scaflfold, and putting 
out her hand to Godfrey : " Monseigneur of Brabant," she 
murmured, " let me save you ! " 

At the sound of that voice, which he thought he recognised, 
Godfrey started — but he did not yet dare to abandon himself 
to so sweet a hope. 

" In the name of Heaven ! " he exclaimed, " who are 
you?" 

She raised her veil, and he beheld — Marguerite of Lim- 
burg ! The Chancellor joined their hands in the midst of the 
shouts of joy of all the spectators. Waleran, after having 
pressed the happy couple in his arms, led the young Duke to 
Thierry, who smiled. 

Do not be angry with me, Messire Godfrey," said he, 
that I have put your courage and fidelity to the proof. My 
lovely god-daughter deserves a husband whose heart equals his 
rank. For the love I bear her, I willingly release you from 
the promise of your guardians, and I consider your friendship 
as far more precious than the homage of Brabant." 

Here our narrative must stop, though the legend of 
Godfrey of the Cradle relates at some length the defeat and 
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final submission of the Lords of Grimberghe, whose fate we 
shall content ourselves with shortly mentioning. 

A few months after his majority, the young Duke turned 
his arms against his rebellious vassals, whom the weakness of 
his infant state had formerly emboldened. He besieged them 
in their castle, of which he soon made himself master, and 
which, as he had promised, he razed to the ground. An 
authentic document gives us the date of that event, which was 
accomplished in 1159. Walter Berthoud, become Lord of 
Grrimberghe, fell into the hands of the conqueror; but he 
solicited and obtained permission to go and make war in the 
Holy Land, leaving in his stead, as hostage, his brother 
Gerard Barbe-dragon. Instead of returning at the stipulated 
time, he remained in Palestine, leaving Gerard to die in 
prison. 

The chroniclers assure us, that in remembrance of that 
act of perfidy, Godfrey ordered that the inheritance of that 
house should in future pass to the younger branches in pre- 
ference to the elder. 

What seems to have given rise to that tradition is, that in 
the Seignory of Grimberghe custom reserved the succession 
of the patrimonial estates to the youngest son. A strange 
custom, of which we do not know any other example. The 
real origin of it is unknown, but it appears to date from a 
remote period, when the man who bore arms could readily 
acquire an establishment, while the "younger and weaker 
remained under the paternal roof. 
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CHAPTER I. 

At the time to which our story carries us back, that is to say, 
five centuries ago, the English navy was yet in its infancy. 
It is true that sailors were not wanting. All along the coast, 
and principally in the ports of the British Channel and of 
the North Sea, a race of robust and hardy men, accustomed 
to brave the waves of the ocean, lived by the sea-fishery and 
the coasting trade. But the deep sea navigation was little 
developed, and the construction of the larger kind of vessels 
very imperfect. Their heavy hulls were out of all proportion 
to their masts. Let us imagine a ship, eighty feet long, thirty 
feet wide, the sides of which were higher out of the water 
than those of our frigates. Upon this misshapen mass were 
enormous cabins, called " chateaux " or castles, one of which 
entirely covered the stern, the other all the forward part of 
the vessel. The masts, two in number, were not larger than 
those of a small schooner ; each of them had one transversal 
yard with a square sail of considerable dimensions ; but on 
which the wind had hardly as much action as on the hull 
itself. It may be supposed then, that those badly built 
vessels were extremely crank, sailed very slowly, and that, 
in heavy weather, they became the si)ort of the winds and 
waves, notwithstanding all the skill and efforts of the crew. 

Among the ships of that kind that/ the port of Yarmouth 
possessed, one of the largest and most solid was the White 
Falcon, which the loyal inhabitants of that town had, in the 
summer of 1338, placed at the disposal of Edward III., in 
order to transport to the continent a part of the nobles and 
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archers of the royal army. It was employed for the same 
purpose in the following year, and, after several successful 
trips, sailed once more, in the beginning of the month of 
October, to convey to Antwerp, Sir Lionel Randon, sheriflf of 
the county of Norfolk, and his daughter Alice, one of the 
noble maidens attached to the Queen's household. The ban- 
ner of the valiant knight was planted on the stem castle, 
which he occupied with his immediate retinue ; the flag of 
England floated from the mainmast, that of Yarmouth at 
the fore, and the gallant ship set sail to the soimd of trum- 
pets, which, from the forecastle, saluted the mayor and the 
good citizens who had assembled to honour to do their sheriflf 
on his departure. 

The weather was fine, the wind favourable, the sea calm, 
and the passage was accomplished without di|&culty, till within 
sight of the coast of Flanders. But the White Falcon did 
not attempt to enter the port of Sluys, or " I'Ecluse,'^ the 
most commodious and most spacious in those parts. The 
Flemish "Communes" observed, at that time, such strict 
neutrality between England and France, that they would not 
have granted permission to Sir Lionel and his men-at-arms 
to pass through their territory. The ship, therefore, entered 
the channels of the Scheldt, in order to go up that river to 
Antwerp, an operation much longer and more dangerous than 
the first part of the voyage. 

In fact, though the channel was wide, it was obstructed by 
sandbanks, and the diflSculty with which the heavy vessel 
answered the helm, doubled the gravity of the obstacles. 
The Flemish pilots, who went on board to steer the ship, 
succeeded on the first day without much difiiculty; but, 
towards evening, they cast anchor ; there was no moon, and 
the wind had changed; the state of the sky also inspired 
some anxiety. The atmosphere had suddenly thickened; 
heavy squalls of wind blew at intervals, and flocks of white 
gulls skimmed along the shores, proceeding rapidly inland. 
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These were presages of a storm, the violence of which was 
far more to be dreaded in those shallow waters than in the 
open sea. 

The alarm of the pilots and crew did not escape Sir Lionel ; 
but it was no longer time to think of landing. 

The vessel was anchored in the middle of the stream where 
it was widest ; its waters covering, to a considerable distance, 
the lowlands, which were frequently inundated, and which, 
in later times, a succession of dykes redeemed from their 
ravages. 

The pilots refused to risk steering the only boat of the 
White Falcon to any part of the shore, which was hardly 
visible in the distance; for they would probably get entangled 
among the shallows, which the falling tide left sometimes dry, 
and approaching night rendered the attempt too perilous. 

All the precautions that the advancing storm made neces- 
sary were taken. The heavy yards were lowered to the deck, 
and even the large kind of basket or " crow's n«st," placed at 
the mast-head, serving as look-out, was sent down ; but the 
high sides of the ship, with its stern and forecastle, presented, 
as we have said, a large surface to the wind, and although all 
the anchors were laid out, it rolled and pitched in an alarm- 
ing manner at every gust. 

The Sheriflf had brought his almoner with him. When the 
tempest increased in violence he ordered him to recite prayers, 
the passengers humbly knelt in the interior of the cabin, and 
the sailors on the deck. All, bareheaded, humbly and fervently 
implored the aid and protection of the Great Being who com- 
mands the elements ; but the old priest, weakened by age, 
and chilled with terror, had hardly strength enough to recite 
the supplications ; his voice became weaker every moment, 
and he was soon forced to stop short, totally incapable of con- 
tinuing his pious duty. 

Sir Lionel then addressed his daughter. ** Alice," said he, 
*' you can recite the * Paternoster' and * Credo ;' place yourself 
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at the entrance of the cabin, so that all may hear and join in 
your prayers." 

The noble maiden obeyed. Full of courage and of faith, 
she was not dismayed at the presence of danger, and her lips 
repeated the holy words distinctly enough to be heard by the 
seamen as well as by the inmates of the cabin. It was a solemn 
moment, when all those simple and manly hearts united their 
voices to the sweet and gentle accents which arose, sonorous 
and pure, above the dull rushing of the storm. Sometimes 
a violent squall of wind interrupted her, but the prayer was 
resumed so soon as the gush had passed away. 

Nevertheless, the prayers and the vows that the travellers 
addressed to Heaven, were not heard ; the tempest redoubled 
its fury, and a terrible shock caused the anchors, which only 
held in the oozy sand, to drag. It was soon perceived that 
the vessel was drifting with the current; — the captain ordered 
signal lanterns of distress to be lighted fore and aft, and the 
trumpeters were ordered to sound their instruments in the 
vague hope of attracting succour. 

Alice and her father quitted the stem cabin which was 
shaken and almost overthrown by the violence of the wind ; 
they expected every instant that the ship would strike on the 
sandbanks, when there would remain but little chance of 
escape. 

At that critical moment a boat put oflF from the left bank 
of the river. The signals had been perceived, and some 
intrepid men, with that devotedness and contempt of danger 
characteristic of sailors, risked their lives in the attempt to 
assist the distressed bark ; the darkness was too great to allow 
of their being seen from the vessel, but a voice was soon 
heard, which appeared to issue from the bosom of the waters. 

" Courage, brothers ! " it exclaimed : " all will yet go well," 
and an instant after three men climbed on deck, after having 
made their boat fast to the after part of the White Falcon. 
Two of them were common seamen ; the third, whose manly 
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features announced energy and resolution, was a young man 
who seemed to be the master, and whom the pilots saluted by 
the title of " Schepper " or Captain. 

The channel through which the ship was drifting, and 
which the pilots had not been able to distinguish in the hazy 
obscurity of the night, was the most dangerous in the navi- 
gation of the Scheldt. The stream there formed a sort of 
whirlpool, caused by the meeting of several currents rushing 
round the sandbanks, and which was called the " Hont," or 
the Dog, from the growling and roaring of the angry billows. 

In order to avoid the race into which the waves rolled 
furiously, it was necessary to coast the left bank, even at the 
risk of running agroimd. The young Schepper, after ex- 
changing some words with the captain of the White Falcon, 
jumped on the high bulwark forward, and, from that some- 
what dangerous position, cast his eyes far over the waters. 

'* You must show your canvas," said he, after a moment's 
examination, " or we shall be carried away by the stream. 

Docile to the advice, the captain hoisted the main yard 
half-mast high, and let fall the sail ; then the vessel, which 
had, till that moment, drifted at random, answered the helm; 
but the danger was not yet over, and, shortly, the young 
Schepper was obliged to take the direct command. His 
orders, given in good English, with a sharp, strong voice, were 
executed by the men with promptitude and vigour. In the 
struggle with the elements the coolness and skill of the young 
commander were never at fault; but at the instant when hope 
was reviving in the minds of all, he uttered a cry of alarm. 
A dark mass rose ahead of the ship, between the land and 
the whirlpool. It was one of the large transport vessels, 
called by the Flemings " hourques." It had run aground in 
the shallows some days previously, but the storm had partly 
disengaged it, so that it hung right across the channel, the 
stem alone buried in the sand. 

" Must we risk all ?" inquired the Fleming of the English 
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captain. " I think that in passing to starboard of this con- 
founded hulk, we might save the ship from going aground, but 
we may also be lost with it." 

" In the name of Almighty God," said the honest Briton, 
with a deep sigh ; " think that we have passengers, and women 
among them. You have done enough for the safety of the 
ship ; — try to save those on board, that is our first duty." 

" We must submit then to necessity," said the young man. 
" Tell the pilot, privately, that there is nothing for it but to 
run the ship ashore, if the bottom be solid there is no 
danger." 

The fatal hourque was soon passed, but already the lar- 
board side of the vessel began to rustle among the tall reeds 
that bordered the shore. A moment later the keel touched 
the ground, and after dragging for some minutes on a muddy 
bed, the White Falcon remained hard and fast. ^ 



CHAPTER IL 

If the ship was lost, on the other hand the crew and passengers 
were nearly out of danger. The best thing to be done was to 
wait for daylight before attempting to leave the vessel, but 
terror had taken possession of the female inmates of the 
cabin. 

The old woman who had formerly nursed Alice, and the 
maidens who attended her, incapable of imitating the coura- 
geous resignation of their mistress, filled the air with their 
groans and lamentations. The Sheriff himself became 
anxious, on learning that leaks were sprung in several places, 
and that the water was rising rapidly in the hold. 

They, therefore, prepared to land the passengers imme- 
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diately^ though the darkness and the storm rendered the task 
difficult. 

The embankment that bordered the shore sloped gently 
towards the river. A sort of flying bridge was established from 
the ship's side to the lower part of the slope. Over this 
bridge, solidly fixed and lighted by a lantern, the passengers 
passed one sSter another ; the English captain standing on the 
taffrail, and the yonng Fleming, on the dyke, superintended 
the landing. 

*^ Yoimg man," said the Sheriff to the latter when he arrived 
on shore, "you have shown to-night both courage and skill. I 
think that, but for you, the White Falcon, and all whom it 
contained, would be now at the bottom of the river. Remem- 
ber, in case of need, that my name is Sir Lionel Bandon." 

" What ! " exclaimed the Fleming in an accent of surprise, 
as if that name had revived a half-effaced recollection ; but 
he did not add a word more ; only his looks were turned with 
a singular expression towards Alice, whose features he could 
just distinguish by the dim light of the lantern. 

The embankment upon which the travellers had taken refuge 
formed a narrow and barren tongue of land, separated from 
the meadows beyond by a deep ditch. It offered no shelter, 
and it was with great difficulty that they managed to arrange 
a sort of tent, wherein the father and daughter passed the 
rest of the night. 

Sir Lionel had braved, during the Scottish wars, all the in- 
clemencies of a severe climate. He only feared for the delicate 
frame of Alice; but when he saw her peacefully sleeping 
under the thick mantle that he had carefully wrapt round 
her, his patycmal heart was tranquillised ; he was ignorant how- 
ever of the balefcQ influence of the humid atmosphere to which 
he was exposed, an influence which the most robust are fre- 
quently the first to undergo. On awaking in the morning he 
was seized with an icy shivering, and could not rise. He en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to hide his state of suffering from his 
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daughter ; his pallor and the trembling of his voice betrayed 
him. Though the spirit of chivalry had never been carried 
farther than under the reign of King Edward III., yet the 
noble maidens of his court did not possess, like those of 
the court of King Arthur, the science of healing the woimded 
and the sick. But Alice loved her father too tenderly, not to 
divine, by the alteration in his features, the gravity of his 
sudden malady, and, for the first time, she felt alarmed at her 
isolated position. 

In that moment of anguish she saw the young Schepper 
approaching the tent. What might be the nature of the in- 
terest that had detained him on the shore when his aid was 
no longer necessary to the shipwrecked, he alone could say. 
She did not remark the attention with which he observed her, 
but remembering that he spoke English, she asked where the 
Sheriff could find shelter. 

" Maiden," he replied, ^* this is not an inhospitable district ; 
but, if you will believe me, you will proceed to the interior 
of the country. The shores of the Scheldt are fatal to 
strangers at this season of the year." 

" Fatal ! " repeated the young girl, trembling; " in the name 
of Heaven help me to save my father." 

" If my entire devotion can be of any use," replied the 
Fleming, in a firm and almost solemn tone, ^' deign to rely 
on me ; will you permit me to be your guide ? " 

" I was about to ask you," she said, with confidence ; for she , 
did not think that she need feel any hesitation to receive such 
a service from a man whom she believed to be of very inferior 
rank. The mixture of power and gentleness that his open 
countenance, slightly browned by the sun, expressed, would 
no doubt have struck her at another moment, — but pre- 
occupied with the danger of Sir Lionel, she thought of him 
alone. 

" There is not a moment to be lost," continued the seaman ; 
^' do you see that farm-house surrounded by trees ? Your 
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father's people must transport him there. We shall then find 
means of conveying him to Ghent ; the road is good and the 
journey will occupy but a few hours." 

Alice did not hesitate to follow this advice. The sick 
knight was placed on a rude kind of litter hastily made by a 
couple of oars, four of his men took it on their shoulders ; 
the young girl, her nurse, the old almoner, and two pages, 
accompanied it ; the squires and men-at-arms remained on 
the shore to watch over the landing of the baggage and horses. 

While the little caravan was slowly making its way along 
the embankment, in order to reach the road that led to the 
interior, the young Fleming had gone forward, and crossed 
the meadows in a strait line. He had detached one of the 
tent-poles, and made use of it, after the maimer of Flemish 
sportsmen of the present day, to leap over the wide ditches, 
which divided the fields in every direction. 

Arriving first at the farm he had time to prepare all that 
was requisite. Wine, sweetened with honey, was warmed, a 
large "carriole," or covered cart, was furnished with mattrasses 
for the invalid, and a second was prepared for his retinue. 
The SheriflF, whose first paroxysm of fever began to subside, 
felt his strength revive after some minutes repose by a good 
fire, while the salutary warmth of generous wine, revived his 
exhausted companions. He also put it to his lips, and, re- 
covering from his depression, commenced a conversation with 
the young man. 

" Whence came you, my brave firiend," he inquired, " when 
you arrived so opportunely on board our ship in the middle 
of the night and of the storm ? " 

^\ I came from another vessel," replied the Fleming. ** I 
have a hourque, pretty well manned and equipped in the 
Scheldt in good anchorage, and which will go to sea shortly 
to take in wool at your port of Yarmouth." 

" Ha I " said the knight. ** You will see a fine town ; my 
daughter dwelt there formerly with her aunt the Abbess of 
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St. Agatha. Many vessels of your country came there at that 
time." 

'^And now also, my h&er,^^ said Alice, ^'I remarked se- 
veral when we embarked. They are easily to be distingaished 
by the great war-machines that they always carry; one might 
take them for corsairs.'' 

These last words seemed rather to hurt the Schepper's 
pride. 

" Lady," he replied, ** it is not om: fault if we are obliged 
to protect ourselves welL We have so often to combat the 
pirates of Calais and Dieppe, that we are obliged to be on 
our guard. If we did not take care to provide ourselves 
with arms, we should long ago have lost our last ship ; but 
Gx)d knows that we are a just and honest people." 

A slight flush passed over the brow of the young girl: she 
regretted having annoyed the honest sailor, but she was em- 
barrassed to reply ; for she began to remark that to generosity 
of mind he united a certain elevation of thought and language, 
far above those of men of his apparent class. 

The Sheriff resumed the conversation. 

'^It is well known, Master Captain," said he, 'Hhat your 
nation lives by industry and commerce, and that it enjoys a 
high character for probity ; but we have also heard mention 
of your battles ; and by St. George, you need not be ashamed 
of them ! Your handicraftsmen make good soldiers when 
required, and they say that there are few seamen in this 
country who cannot cope with an enemy." 

*^In fact," answered the Fleming, *'we have learned to 
defend ourselves;" and he pointed to a coat of mail, a 
helmet, and an ^^ecu" or iron shield, suspended to the 
walL 

Sir Lionel had heard of the Flemish pikes, against which 
all the efforts of the French chivalry at the battle of Courtray 
had tailed ; but the complete suit of armour which he saw 
there, in a modest fisum-house, puzzled him. 
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Do your peasants fight on horseback also ?/' be exclaimed 
with surprise. 

"The richest among them only: they bear the name of 
* Land-ridders.' " 

" Ha ! " replied the knight, smiling. " I did not know that 
I was in the house of a host whose title approaches so nearly 
to mine. But where, think you, that I can lodge at Ghent? 
Shall I request the hospitality of some abbey, according to 
the custom of knights when in foreign lands ? " 

"I hope," replied the young Fleming, "that you will 
honour me by residing in my house. It is situated near the 
old city, upon a hill, where the good air will be the best of 
remedies for your malady." 

The Sheriflf did not wish to hurt the feelings of one to 
whom he was already so much indebted; but the idea of 
accepting the hospitality of the Schepper, would never have 
entered his mind. Without hinting at the diflFerence of their 
condition, he excused his refusal by alleging his desire to have 
his followers near him. 

*^ The house is large enough," said the young man, '* and 
my mother will do the honours of it to you. Her father was 
a knight as you are.* 

This last circumstance made Sir Lionel comprehend that 
he might consent without derogating from his rank, since he 
was in a country where nothing resembled the social dis- 
tinctions elsewhere. He therefore courteously thanked his 
future host, and some instants later entered the vehicle pre- 
pared for him. His daughter took her place by his side, and 
the heavy machine set out with a prudently slow pace, under 
the conduct of one of the farm-servants. 



* Examples of simflar alliances are numerous in old Ghent families. Jacques 
Tan Artevelde himself, had, for his second wife, the daughter of Sohier de 
Couitray, one of the most illustrious nobles of Flanders. His first wife had 
been the rich widow of a brewer. 
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The Schepper modestly took his seat in the second car- 
riole, after having expedited a messenger to his mother, to 
acquaint her with the rank of the strangers who accom- 
panied him. 



CHAPTER III. 

The journey was performed without accident, and the tra- 
vellers arrived at Ghent before the close of day; but the 
distance had fatigued Sir Lionel, who had presumed too far 
on his strength, and he paid but little attention to the diver- 
sity of construction in the buildings of the interior of the 
city, where the wooden houses of the lower classes, plastered 
with clay, and with thatched roofs, contrasted strongly with 
the high walls and numerous towers of the mansions of the 
nobility, then called *^ Steenen." 

He had heard of the great size of Ghent — it seemed to 
him excessive, impatient as he was to arrive at the term 
of his journey; a hill which the carriole slowly ascended 
seemed to him endless; but at the summit the horses 
stopped. 

"This is the dwelling of the Schepper Simon Seghers," 
said the driver; "that lady standing at the entrance is his 
mother." 

The edifice had the appearance of one of those noble habi- 
tations of which wq have just spoken, only it had neither 
towers nor battlements ; whether it had been originally built 
for a plebeian family, or that its present masters had thought 
it more politic to remove those ambitious additions which 
might have been a cause of unpopularity for them. 

The mistress of the mansion, whose manners revealed the 
distinction of her birth, received the travellers with assiduous 
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courtesy. She did not speak their language, but expressed 
herself in French, which was, at that time, familiar to the 
English nobility. Full of admiration for King Edward, whom 
she raised in her mind above all the princes of the earth, 
she considered it a high honour to receive one of his bravest 
knights under her roof. She regretted that his sojourn at 
her house was occasioned by an unfortimate accident, but she 
was proud that her son had been able to be of use to him. 

** I believe that, after God, it is he who saved us," said the 
Sheriff; *'and I accept your hospitality as readily as I wel- 
comed his aid." 

She then conducted him to his destined apartment, the 
finest of the house ; it had the advantage of being airy, a 
quality which some of the most magnificent castles of the 
time did not always possess ; and so far as convenience went, 
it furnished a proof of the habits of comfort and cleanliness 
which were peculiar to the Flemings, and which caused them 
to be reproached with effeminacy by some contemporary 
moralists. 

" After all," said Sir Lionel to his daughter, " I think we 
have arrived in a safe harbour. As for this strange indisposi- 
tion, it will be well in a few days." 

But he was mistaken in this last point ; the dangerous fever 
by which he was attacked redoubled in violence and became 
intermittent. 

He was obliged to pass, not a few days, but several weeks 
at Ghent, during which the attentions of his hosts were im- 
remitting. He was grateful for their care, and highly lauded 
Madam Seghers to his daughter. 

He felt flattered also by the respectful and deferential 
manners of the young captain, who, standing by the side of 
his easy chair, listened with untiring attention to the recital 
of the old knight's warlike deeds, and to the more modest 
exploits by which he had delivered the county of Norfolk 
from robbers. Nothing indicated that the presence of Alice 
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was for anything in the interest that the Schepper took in 
those narratives. If^ sometimes^ she perceived the stolen 
glances that he cast towards her, he did not allow any word, 
any action, to escape him, which might betray too aspiring 
hopes ; and she felt grateful to him for never appearing to 
forget the distance which separated them. But notwith- 
standing his respectful reserve, he could not long conceal 
from her what was passing in his heart. He loved ; and all 
his efforts to repress a hopeless passion only rendered it more 
intense. The noble maiden would have felt offended at such 
'love had it been less timid ; but could she impute it to him 
as a crime when he himself seemed to suffer so acutely ? His 
pallid brow, his drooping eyes, and trembling voice, betrayed 
the anguish of his heart. Perhaps, also, she was more touched 
by it than she imagined. She felt, besides, on regarding him 
attentively, a strange and unaccountable impression. She 
thought that she remembered his features, his voice, his look, 
as if some old recollections were revived in her memory, but 
which she could not attach to any particular event of her Ufe. 
She knew that he had several times visited England, but 
what probability was there that she had ever met him there ? 
No doubt it was some fortuitous resemblance, or strange 
illusion, that thus embarrassed her. 

One day, however, it happened that her father, in one of 
his conversations with the young man, alluded to an adven- 
ture of no very recent date. 

" You would hardly credit, Master Simon," said he to his 
host, **how great was the audacity of the bandits whom I 
had formerly to chastise. Alice herself was nearly becoming 
a victim to their insolence. She was only thirteen years old, 
when an accursed robber, whom I had been foolish enough 
to condemn to be flogged, instead of hanging him as he de- 
served, tried to revenge himself by carrying her off. He 
surprised her at some distance from the castle, when out 
with her nurse only, and was very nearly gaining the neigh- 
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bouring forest with her. Fortunately a horseman passed^ 
whose dogs forced him to quit his prey, and who brought her 
back in safety." 

'^ The hand of God is everywhere ! " said the Fleming, with 
emotion. 

'* Doubtless," replied the knight; **but I should have liked 
to press the hand of my daughter's preserver. She, however, 
pretends that some day or other we shall see him again, and 
that he will turn out to be a prince or great lord." 

" I begin to doubt it Messii*e, my father," interrupted the 
young girl. ^^ The handsome cavalier, who, according to the 
rules laid down by all our minstrels, ought to have returned 
to claim my hand, appears to have completely forgotten me ; 
but I can say that I have been faithful to him in imagination. 
My good aunt, the abbess of St. Agatha, who formerly read as 
many lays and ^ fabliaux ' as legends, made of him a sort of 
Sir Lancelot, or Sir Gawaine, of whose heart I should infal- 
libly become the lady. I think, now, that he was not a 
knight, but most likely some rich peasant. He had, however, 
two magnificent dogs, of the same kind as those which guard 
the house here, and which I have never dared to approach."' 

'^ All Danish dogs resemble one another," said the young 
mafi, in a lower voice than usual; " but I am sure that mine 
would not hurt you. Bear and Wolf are good-natured beasts." 

Alice started at these last words, and a deep blush spread 
rapidly over her cheeks. Bear and Wolf were the names 
that her deliverer had uttered when he recalled his dogs. 
Was then the handsome horseman, whom her imagination 
Jiad converted to a noble knight, only a Flemish schepper, 
who came to buy wool of the Norfolk farmers ? In vain she 
rejected the humiliating supposition — the vague recollection 
that she had preserved of the form and face of the unknown, 
now became a certainty : he stood before her in the person of 
the young Fleming. Deeply agitated she rose and quitted 
the rgom. 
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The avowal that she had just made of the romantic dreams 
of her childhood filled her with confusion. But another 
emotion was mingled with that sentiment of shame. Was 
not the hand of God, as Seghers had said, visible in the inex- 
plicable chance which formerly as well as now had brought 
him to her rescue. Without doubt there was some myste- 
rious link that attached their destinies, and the opinion of 
the pious abbess of St. Agatha, at which she had so lately 
jested, seemed to become prophetic. Without endeavouring 
to account for the precise nature of the emotion that agitated 
her mind, and which assuredly would have been less strong 
if she had only felt, as she tried to believe, indifiference for 
the young Flemish citizen, she became pensive and dreamy. 
Her memory retraced only confused images, which she 
endeavoured in vain to disentangle; some time later, she 
descended to the garden, and approached the two large dogs, 
which caressed her, as though they recognised an old 
acquaintance. Were they indeed the same? and did they 
really recollect her ? For a moment she thought she could 
read the aflBrmative in their eyes, then she reproached 
herself for her folly, and retired more uncertain than before. 

On the following day Simon Seghers did not appear ; he 
had quitted the town with a body of the burgher cavalry, 
sent to reconnoitre towards Tournay, where some of the 
skirmishers of the French army had appeared. She was 
surprised that his mother did not show any signs of anxiety; 
and when at the end of the third day, he returned, she con- 
fessed to herself, blushing, that the young Fleming had 
occupied her thoughts almost exclusively during the whole 
iHtervaL ' 

Angry with herself, she interrogated her heart with secret 
dread, and the result of her self-examination was that her 
imagination, at least, had gone astray. What would her 
noble father — what would the gracious Queen Philippa, say, 
if they should discover that a mere master of a trading vessel 
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had inspired that strange interest in her? She did not 
dare to confess her weakness to the SheriflF; but she thought 
it her duty to seek the advice and aid of a wise and venerable 
prelate, who had just arrived at Ghent from Antwerp, and 
who passed as enjoying the particular confidence of the Queen. 
That prelate was Henry, Bishop of Lincoln, justly regarded 
as the most able of Edward's counsellors, and who had, for 
a length of time, negotiated his treaties with the Flemings. 
He was lodged in the antique abbey of St. Peter, near the 
dwelling of Simon Seghers, and she repaired thither on the 
following morning, accompanied only by her nurse. The 
sacred character of the grave and dignified ecclesiastic fully 
authorised such a step, and more than one noble and pious 
lady was admitted into that part of the monastery where he 
resided. The young girl, after a few moments' delay, was 
introduced into a lofty chamber, wainscoted with oak, and 
where she perceived a personage of rather advanced age, 
seated between a fald-stool and a table loaded with parch- 
ments and manuscripts. His calm, serious features wore an 
expression of placidity, mingled with circumspection, equally 
suited to the statesman and the church dignitary, but beneath 
which, a close observer might have detected considerable 
shrewdness and craft. Alice, trustingly, knelt before him, 
and implored his counsel and assistance. Her wish was to 
be recalled to her service near the person of the Queen ; she 
** should, without doubt, regret to be separated from her 
father, but he was now out of danger, and she dreaded to 
remain at Ghent." 

The Bishop, without appearing surprised, fixed his keen 
and penetrating grey eyes on her countenance. He had 
observed her emotion, and had suspected the cause. The 
questions that he addressed to her soon obtained the whole 
of her secret, and the name of Simon Seghers fell from her 
lips. 

B 8 «. 
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** He is but the captain of a trading bark,** she added with 
a feeling of shame. ** My honour, my dignity, forbid my think- 
ing of him." 

A smile passed over the thin lips of the diplomatic prelate. 
He knew perfectly well that Seghers was not a common man, 
or without influence in the commune. He had even been 
led to fear him ; for no one in the ranks of the " metiers,'* 
or trade corporations, had opposed with greater energy the 
measures that might have instigated Flanders to violate her 
neutrality. 

*' Daughter,** he said to the noble maiden, ^^ I understand 
and share your scruples. The question, however, requires to 
be considered under more than one point of view. Is Simon 
Seghers so repugnant to you that you cannot have a little in- 
dulgence for a respectful and reserved attachment ? It is not 
necessary i)ositively to encourage his passion ; but it will be 
well to dispose in our favour one of the chiefs of the rough 
burghers who govern Flanders. Our good Queen (whom 
G-od protect I) has the interests of her glorious husband sin- 
gularly at heart, and she would probably be much displeased 
were you to refuse to do your best in his cause." 

Extreme astonishment was depicted on the face of the 
young girl at these mysterious words. 

** Do not think that I would advise you to consent to a mis- 
alliance," continued the Bishop ; *' but if you could acquire 
some empire over the mind of Master Simon, he might bring 
over to our party all that great corporation of boatmen, of 
whom, thanks to his energy and liberality, he is the idoL The 
''Franc-bateliers" form a powerful body, and would be far 
more useful to our cause than all the petty mercenary princes 
who require far more gold than they can render services. The 
communes of Flanders, if they would abandon their unfortu- 
nate neutrality, would give to our lord the king more than a 
hundred thousand fighting men, and would not ask us for a 
shilling ! You see, then, that it may depend on you to do 
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good service to England ; since this young man loves you he 
will listen to your voice." 

" But if I ask any concession from him," she replied, ** shall 
I not be engaging myself towards him ? " 

" God forbid/' said the prelate. " You are of too illustrious 
lineage ; nevertheless his homage is not of that kind which 
cannot be endured without shame. His mother is of a noble 
family, — and who knows to what rank he may not raise 
himself? Simple citizens have been known in this country 
to become knights. If, in order to attach him to us, he 
idiould require only reasonable conditions — even a title, or 
estates — have we not the most generous king in the world ? 
I do not by any means say this for you to repeat to Master 
Seghers, it is only a simple observation ; heaven forbid that 
I should inspire ambitious pretensions in any one's mind. 
Still, my daughter, remember that Queen Philippa will 
assuredly take into her gracious consideration your acting 
favourably towards us in this matter. Beflect seriously on it, 
and receive my benediction." 

The insinuations of the statesman, it was not the priest 
who had spoken, were not without some effect. The heart of 
Alice was no doubt, too proud, too pure, and too honest, to 
lend itself to any compromise between love and any other 
interests, or to meanly encourage a passion to which it could 
not reply. Nevertheless, the rank to which the young 
Fleming might attain was not without influence. She felt 
less strength to contend against her secret inclination, when 
the barrier which separated her from the mere schepper 
ceased to be insurmountable in her eyes. In vain did she 
make it her duty to keep down, to repulse, chimerical hopes. 
Perfidious dreams, in the repose of the night, showed her 
Simon Seghers, as a valiant knight^ honoured with the royal 
favour. Those smiling illusions were dissipated on her 
awaking, but their traces were not entirely effaced. 

One day when the brave Captain of Ghent, Jacques van 

S4 
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Artevelde, was to pass the armed citizens in review, she 
could not refuse to accompany Madame Seghers to a house 
situated in the "Friday market" (marche du Vendredi), 
whence she could see the ceremony. 

The Flemish militia, clad in their yellow and red uniforms, 
casque on head, and banners unfurled, covered the whole 
place with a forest of pikes. Their chiefs displayed as much 
magnificence as the nobles of the court of Edward, but no 
royal army could show any troops that could be compared 
to that infantry, then unsurpassed in equipment and steadi- 
ness, as well as in bravery. They were formed in deep 
masses, drawn up in three lines, cross-bowmen, pikemen, 
and swordsmen. 

Exercised early to the use of arms and to military evolu- 
tions, the men of the corporations of Ghent were really, 
eflScient soldiers, for the most part strong and robust, all full 
of confidence in themselves, and proud to march under the 
standard of their country. 

In the midst of the battalions ranked according to the 
difierent corporations, the eyes of Alice insensibly turned 
towards the corps of the *^ Franc-bateliers," among whom she 
expected to see the young captain. He was not with them, 
but a moment after she perceived him at the head of a troop 
of horse which issued from a neighbouring street. Covered 
with bright armour, and bearing a lance in his hand, he 
seemed to realise the image that she had seen in her dreams, 
and Sir Lionel himself might have taken him for a noble 
knight. 

All looks were fixed on her, when he saluted her, as well 
as his mother. He was one of the people's favourites, and 
she could hear from the nearest ranks the buzz of satisfaction 
that greeted him as he passed before them. 

Madam Segher's features were radiant with joy ; and the 
young girl could not help thinking of the happiness that 
would be enjoyed by her who could partake without blushing 
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the emotions of the happy mother. But she was not per 
mitted to indulge in such hopes. She knew it but too well, 
and was the first^^ so soon as Sir Lionel was convalescent, to 
remind him that he was expected by the King. She still 
flattered herself, that by removing from the city that 
Seghers inhabited, she could regain her heart's freedom. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The edifice which served as residence to Edward III. and 
his court, during his sojourn in Brabant, was the abbey of 
St. Michael, at Antwerp, situated near the walls, and remark- 
able for its vast extent. The White Monks of St. Norbert, 
to whom the monastery belonged, had almost all retired to 
the ^* houses of refuge " of their order, to make room not only 
for the King and his nobles, but also for the Queen and her 
ladies. The great court of the abbey and its cloisters, so 
lately silent, resounded unceasingly with the heavy tread of 
men-at-arms and varlets, while the sound of the lute and the 
harmony of sweet and fresh voices, arose, sometimes of an 
evening, from the apartments of the abbot, now occupied by 
Philippa. 

Besides these illustrious guests, Antwerp was then visited 
by a number of nobles from the surrounding country, among 
whom were William the Hawdy, Count of Hainault and of 
Holland, brother of Queen Philippa^ John III. Duke of 
Brabant, whose daughter had just been aflBanced to the young 
Prince of Wales, yet in his infancy, the Duke of Gueldres, 
the Counts of Juliers and Namur, the Lord of Fauquemont, 
and many Grerman barons. 

All these great nobles acknowledged Edward as Vicar of 
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the Empire, a title that he had received from the Emperor 
Louis of Bavaria, and which placed them nominally under 
his command, but, in reality, they were independent allies, 
whose aid he was obliged to purchase by direct treaties and 
by onerous subsidies. 

William of Hainault and John of Brabant engaged reluc- 
tantly in a contest against France — a contest, the whole 
burden of which, should England be conquered, would fall 
on them ; the others raised their price in proportion to the 
prolongation of the war. The King, already deeply in debt, 
and who found the greater part of the sums granted by his 
parliament melt away in faithless and unskilful hands, sup- 
ported impatiently the constantly recurring difficulties of his, 
till then, fruitless enterprise. He was much irritated at the 
scruples of his brother-in-law, who had already once passed 
over to the camp of Philip de Valois, in virtue of the feudal 
bond that attached part of Hainault to France. He accused 
the Brabant prince of coldness and indifference, as one who 
only followed his banner in order to conciliate the communes 
of his duchy, whose commerce and industry derived their 
prosperity from the alliance of England. The discontent 
which the monarch did not, for reasons of policy, venture 
to testify to them, fell on those around him with all that 
violence of temper for which he was remarkable. His old 
servants no longer recognised their generous-minded though 
irritable master. He was like a wounded lion; his rage 
terrified the boldest. 

Edward III., then in the flower of his age, was of lofty 
stature and of imposing aspect. No knight was more in- 
trepid than he, no adversary more formidable, no master 
more liberal, no judge more severe. 

On beholding the deep contraction of his brows after his 
last conference with his allies, which took place on the 12th 
of November at the hotel of the Teutonic knights, it was 
easy to divine the storm that raged in his bosom. He starode 
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with rapid steps up and down the long Gothic gallery that 
looked on the garden of the abbey, frowning, and with his 
powerful hands wrenching his iron gauntlets as though he 
would break them. 

At those well-known signs, the Bishop of Lincoln, whom 
he had sent for, stopped at the entrance of the gallery. The 
venerable prelate began to apprehend the disgrace and chastise- 
ment which, soon afterwards, overtook his illustrious brother- 
prelate of Canterbury, and though his conscience as minister 
and negotiator, did not reproach him with error or want of 
energy, he, by no means, felt easy at the mood in which he 
found his sovereign. 

** Approach, Lord Bishop," said the King, sharply. " You 
have always promised us wonders concerning these Flemings, 
and you are the cause of the concessions that we have granted 
them. The time is now come when we must know with cer- 
tainty what they in their turn will do for us." 

"Their deputies have just arrived in the city," replied 
the bishop, hesitating ; " they are nearly the same persons 
who were sent to the general assembly some months back." 

The assertion was not quite exact. Bruges and Ypres had 
sent, it is true, as before, their principal magistrates and 
most wealthy " prud'hommes," or notables ; but Ghent had 
chosen among the different corporations or *^ metiers," the 
chiefs of the democratic party, who were determined, for the 
most part, to maintain the system of neutrality which the 
communes had sworn to observe. 

Simon Seghers was of the latter number; and although 
younger than the rest of his colleagues (he was hardly 
twenty-eight years old) he had obtained in the council of 
the three orders more votes than Van Artevelde himself.* 

In feet, nearly all that has been related, after Froissart, by 
the writers who mention the domination of the celebrated 

♦ The burghers were divided into three classes : — the notables, the handi- 
crafts, and the weavers, with some allied corporations. 
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brewer in his native city, is but inexact tradition and chime- 
rical description. Ghent formed a complete republic, wherein 
the most powerful chief always found his authority balanced 
by the influence of his rivals and subject to the decisions of 
the people. Artevelde, as captain of the city, had only an 
annual and elective military command. The local sovereignty 
resided in the Council of Echevins, and in the general assem- 
bly of the inhabitants. 

Sir Lionel Eandon, who had arrived at Antwerp two days 
previously with his daughter, had informed the King of the 
result of the elections. The haughty monarch foresaw the 
consequences. The " good towns " of Flanders would never 
consent to make war, one without the other. He cast a 
severe look on the Bishop, and said : — 

" Counsellors who flatter their masters are false counsellors ; 
but I swear to God, that if these burghers again deceive my 
expectations, I will enter their country with fire and sword, 
without waiting for the fine season, and ravage it as though it 
were the enemy's land ! " 

«* Ah, sire I " the Bishop humbly replied, — " what could the 
lances of the few knights who accompany you do against the 
walls of their towns ? — No nation exists that possesses more 
munitions and machines of war I " 

^^ It was by calculating thus," broke forth the King, " that 
you and other greybeards prevented me finishing the war 
at one stroke by giving battle to Philip of France when he 
offered it. By St. George, should disparity of numbers stop a 
king of England I In future I will fight without taking any 
counsel but mine own. One to two, one to three, or more, 
what matter ? If you find me hesitate again, I will consent to 
cast my royal crown from my brows, and let some mitred monk 
be set upon the throne in my place I But, in the mean time. 
Lord Bishop, know that if I pardon your cowardice I shall 
put the correctness of your reports to a severe reckoning. We 
shall see how the men of Ghent will speak to-morrow 1 " 
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He then turned his back on the prelate, leaving him more 
alarmed than ever. But, determined to endeavoiur by all 
means in his power to turn aside the storm, the holy man did 
not hesitate to communicate his apprehensions to the Queen, 
aiid to acquaint her with the influence that Alice might ex- 
ercise over the most obstinate of those proud citizens who 
feared not to brave the anger of the King of England. 

Never did a chivalrous monarch possess a more noble, more 
generous, and more devoted wife than Edward possessed in 
Philippa of Hainault. 

It is well known with what courage she placed herself at the 
head of the English army to defend the northern frontier of the 
kingdom in the absence of her lord. She preserved the glory 
of Edward from a deep stain, by wringing from him the par- 
don of the devoted citizens of Calais. She was the worthy 
mother of a race of heroes, the eldest of whom, the famous 
Black Prince, efiFaced the most illustrious warriors of his day. 
But no chronicler has traced sufficiently well the private qua- 
lities which attracted towards her the respect and afifection of 
all who served her. To goodness of heart, she imited the 
graces of the mind ; she loved literature, poetry and music ; 
rejoiced in diffusing happiness around her; and took part in 
the tender sentiments of those whom she honoured with 
her friendship * : the sort of adoration with which she was 
regarded by the daughter of Sir Lionel is, therefore, not 
surprising. 

The news of the arrival of the Ghent deputies had made 
the heart of Alice beat more quickly, but her emotion re- 
doubled, when the Queen, who had sent for her, spoke of 
Simon Seghers, and asked her if she had ever remarked in 
the young Schepper any decided inveteracy against the 
English. 

" Has he not shown proper respect to your father ? " she 

* It was thus that she permitted Froissart, who was in her service, to make 
a journey to Hainault, in order to revisit the lady of his thoughts. 
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continued. ^^ Have you to complain of any want of courtesy 
on his part ? Did he seem to retain any evil remetmbrance of 
his sojourn in England ? " 

" Oh ! do not believe it," exclaimed the young girl, blush- 
ing. " I have heard him say that the proximity of our country 
constituted the wealth of Flanders, and the sword of our l^ing 
its support. 

He does not always hold such language," replied Philippa ; 
and'you have obtained from him words that it appears he 
does not intend to repeat to-morrow. You would do well to 
remind him of them." 

" Alas, Madam," she answered, hanging down her head, 
"I must see him no more. I have made a vow to our 
Lady never to think of taking a husband for whom my father 
would have to blush." 

" It is a wise and a worthy vow," said the noble princess, 
" but it does not prohibit you from having an interview with 
him in our presence : sit at my side — he is coming." 

Simon Seghers, who had been desired to repair to the 
Queen's apartments, closely followed the page who had been 
sent to him. Clad in velvet of the colours of his native city, 
black and white, he bowed respectfully before the princess, 
but without bending the knee, that being a kind of homage 
unknown to his fellow-citizens. He also saluted Alice, though 
it was a failure in etiquette in presence of a sovereign ; but 
the generous Philippa did not appear to perceive those marks 
of simplicity, or of independence. 

" Master Simon," said she mildly, " you have the reputa- 
tion of being our enemy." 

<^ It is an error and an injustice. Madam," said the young 
man, placing his hand on his heart. " If I were not a Fleming 
I should wish to serve under your illustrious husband." 

" Here is, indeed, some one who has spoken of you in that 
sense," answered the Queen, pointing to Alice. " We believe 
you to be too honest to deny to-morrow what you have said 
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to-day^ and side with those who refuse the alliance with 
England." 

A cloud passed over the fine face of the Ghent deputy. 
" May your Serenity pardon me," he replied firmly ; " all 
Flanders admires, as I do, King Edward, and we have but 
too much cause to complain of his adversary. But right is 
right ; and we have taken an oath to the King of France as 
to our suzerain, our liege lord. If we do not support him by 
axms, it is because we owe him service only for the defence 
of our country, and because he has, himself, consented to our 
neutrality. To join his enemies would be treachery I " 

*' Ingratitude easily finds pretexts," replied the Queen in a 
tone of reproach. ^*We have, however, granted so many 
favours to your nation, that we had reason to count upon 
some practical acknowledgment of them." 

Simon Seghers reddened. He very well knew that by 
accepting the advantages granted by Edward to their com- 
merce and manu£su;tures, the communes had contracted 
towards him an obligation difficult to reconcile with their 
political engagements. 

*' It is certain," said he, with some embarrassment, '^ that 
we are greatly indebted to your glorious husband. If ever, 
in another war, his fleet should need reinforcements, I know 
at least one humble mariner who would put to sea to offer 
him his feeble aid." 

*' We thank you for your good will," replied the Queen, 
resuming her gracious air : " there was, I think, a Seghers 
among the Flemish captains who formerly joined my father's 
fleet, in order to transport the Prince of Wales to the king- 
dom that he now governs." 

The young man, flattered at the recollection, replied that 
the captain in question was his uncle, and that her Grace did 
him high honour in remembering the name. 

** Oh, I have heard it more than once mentioned by my 
husband," continued Philippa; *'he remembers all those who 
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have ever shown devotion to his service, and I am willing to 
believe that you will not belie the example given by your 
family. On our side, we have still to acknowledge the 
services it has rendered us; and, whatever may be your 
aspirations," she added significantly, "you will not find us 
ungrateful. Now, if you have anything to say to Lady Alice 
on the part of your mother, I permit you to do so." 

She rose on finishing those words, and quitted the chamber. 

Certainly Simon Seghers would have been made of different 
materials to the rest of men, if the gentle words of a great 
Queen, and her flattering promises, of which he fully com- 
prehended the sense, had not disturbed his mind. He saw 
before him the young girl, whom he silently adored, hope- 
lessly in the present, but to whom he might raise his eyes if 
he should become her equal. 

A chance so favom-able to his love had never yet presented 
itself to his thoughts ; to reject it without hesitation, to stifle, 
at the severe voice of duty, a hope that nothing could restore, 
was an effort of heroism above the powers of human nature. 
Pale with emotion, he cast a passionate look on Alice, and 
saw that she was not less agitated than he, and fell at her 
feet. 

"Command!" he exclaimed, "and make of me, if you 
will, a servant of King Edward ! " 

The sweet face of the beautiful English girl assumed a 
more brilliant tint, and a ray of joy flashed from her eyes. 
She answered, with a trembling voice, that she could express 
no other wishes than those of the Queen. 

Intoxicated with 'happiness he seized her white hand to 
carry it to his lips, but at the same instant the bells of the 
abbey began to ring. The " carillonneur " or " chimer " (for 
the chimes were not then, as in our day, played by mecha- 
nism), had been ordered, in courtesy to the Flemish deputies, 
to play their battle-song, " Flanders for the Lion ! Be faith- 
ful to your country 1 " 
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Simon Seghers started up, stung with remorse. The 
national air which rang above his head recalled him at once 
to the duty that he was so near forgetting. 

" No ! " he exclaimed, shuddering. '^ I will not become a 
traitor. Pity me, lady I I am the most wretched of men. I 
love you to distraction, and I must renounce all hope ! " 

Alice also trembled, but her grief did not triumph over her 
noble heart. 

" Master Seghers," she said, with generous finnness ; ** do 
not accuse me of having laid a snare for your honour ; if I 
have been imprudent I have not been treacherous. Tvdce 
you have saved my life, and, whatever fortune God may re- 
serve for me, I shall always bear you in remembrance and 
pray for your happiness. Farewell 1 " 

When the Bishop of Lincoln entered the room some mo- 
ments later, Seghers had already departed, and the young girl 
was weeping bitterly. 



CHAPTER V. 

The same evening the sixty-two deputies of the three " good 
towns " of Flanders assembled in council in the " Maison des 
Echevins"at Antwerp. That meeting, of which the half was 
composed of magistrates and nobles, was an imposing sight. 
All the envoys wore rich and wide robes, open in front, 
nearly of the same shape as those of the peers of England 
at the present day. 

They were not trimmed with ermine, but were of various 
brilliant colours, among which red and blue predominated. 
No stranger was admitted to the body of the hall, for the 
subject for deliberation was grave. The question was, what 
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reply should be given to proposals of alliance, the rejection 
of which might provoke an immediate rupture with England. 

All the deputies knew that the King of England had the 
power to plunge their country into the most frightful distress, 
and that the factories of Ghent, of Bruges, and of Ypres, 
would be closed on the day that the English wools should 
fail them ; but the oath that they had taken to the King of 
France as their suzerain forbade their joining Edward ; and 
no one dared to violate it. 

One man only remained unalterably calm in the discus- 
sions, sometimes gloomy, sometimes stormy, that agitated 
the assembly. That man was Jacques van Artevelde. That 
celebrated personage, whose character has too often been 
disfigured by the ignorance or prejudice of historians, owed 
the influence that he had obtained over his fellow-citizens as 
much to his courage as to his abilities. His education had 
been military ; his family, without itself possessing any titles 
of nobility, had formed many illustrious alliances. He had 
been, for a short time, a page in the royal household of 
France, and though on his return to Flanders he had be- 
come a member of the peaceful corporation of brewers, he 
had always been found ready to draw the sword agaiust the 
enemies of his family, of his commune, or of his country. 
In his riper years he preserved the same energy, and, now 
arrived at the age of fifty-five, the impetuosity which had 
often made him expose his life rather than suffer a slight, 
still frequently broke out. 

In spite of that irritability of temper, he had acquired in 
his native city a high reputation for wisdom; he was cited as 
the most prudent and moderate defender of the people, whose 
cause he had embraced. His object was to unite the main- 
tenance of order with that of liberty, and the recognition of 
the rights of the Count of Flanders with the privileges of the 
citizens. 
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His silence during the first deliberations struck his col- 
leagues. 

*^ Captam," said one of the ecbevins of Ghent, " dost thou 
think diflFerently to us ? " 

'* Yes and no, Pierre Borlut," he replied, without giving 
any title to the magistrate who had spoken to him, though 
the latter was of high birth and wore the golden spurs of a 
knight. 

It was the custom in the commune to designate the 
members of the council simply by their names, whatever 
might be their rank ; but, on the other hand, whenever those 
members represented the commune at foreign courts, or at 
other communes, they entitled themselves, and claimed the 
style of, the " Seigneurs " or Lords of Grhent. 

** Explain thyself. Van Artevelde," was exclaimed from all 
parts of the counciL 

** I admit with you," he answered, ^' that we owe fealty to 
the King of France ; but who is the King of France ? I, for 
one, do not agree that the prince who assiunes that title, 
Philip de Valois, has the right to bear it." 

The surprise and confusion caused by these words wap 
extreme. The deputies, for the most part, knew that, for- 
merly, some doubts had been raised as to the validity of the 
pretensions of Philip to the crown ; but the peers of the 
realm had acknowledged them, and since that time no other 
claimant had appeared ; it was therefore an extinct dispute 
which it seemed useless to revive, and several voices ex- 
claimed that the Flemings were not entitled to constitute 
themselves judges of such a question. 

*'Do you mean to say," asked Van Artevelde, coolly, "that 
others have more right to do so than we have ; and that it 
depends on the French alone to choose him who is to be the 
suzerain of Flanders ? " 

The deputies started; not one of them had thought of that 
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double vassalage that, for his country's sake, had revolted the 
independent spirit of the proud " Man of Ghent." 

" Sovereignty comes from G-od," he pursued, "An arbitrary 
decree can neither give nor destroy it. When an impostor 
formerly passed himself as the Emperor Baldwin, some of 
our ancestors allowed their reason to be surprised; but if 
there is no shame in being deceived it is a disgrace to submit 
to injustice, and to accept a false sovereign as master when 
it suflSces to open our eyes in order to distinguish the true 
one." 

" And who is he ? " asked the youngest of the envoys, who, 
like Simon Seghers, did not know whose claim could be pre- 
ferred to that of Philip of Valois. 

" The right heir to the crown of France," continued Van 
Artevelde, " is Edward of England ; " and after a momentary 
interruption occasioned by the clamour that had arisen, he 
resumed in a firmer tone : — 

" As for his rival, since he is not the nearest relative of 
the last kings, he cannot be their successor, save in con- 
tempt of the laws of nature and of the customs of our 
ancestors." 

" Thou goest very far, Jacques," replied Pierre Borlut. " I 
own that Philip issues from the younger branch of the royal 
house, while the mother of Edward belonged to the elder ; 
but he has renounced his claim and submitted to the judg- 
ment of the peers." 

Van Artevelde shook his head: "the rights of blood are 
imprescriptible," said he ; " they can always be claimed." 

Then turning to an old man with a bald head and grey 
beard who was on his right hand, he added: — 

" Lord Burgomaster of Bruges, you have rendered justice 
for a sufficiently long time to be able to tell me if I am 
mistaken." 

The old magistrate gravely replied, that, in Flanders at 
least, every one might claim, even after any lapse of time, the 
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inheritance of his forefathers^ and that, in case of renunciation, 
rights passed to the children born, or to be bom. 

As to the judgment of the peers of France," he continued, 
we of Bruges have never admitted the jurisdiction of the 
French Parliament any more than have the echevins of 
Ypres. The men of Ghent alone have done so, under Guy 
de Dampierre, and through hatred of him." 

*^ Oh 1 " exclaimed Simon Seghers ; " if you speak of the 
'Thirty-nine,' they were not true echevins.* It is well 
known that they betrayed the commune and their country." 

*' They who may come after us will say the same of us, 
Simon Seghers, if we bow down our heads under the decree 
of the peers of France. Do you not understand that, after 
giving us a king, they will also constitute themselves judges 
of our courts, and then of our liberties ? All these things 
hold together, and he who allows his hands to be chained 
will soon find his neck in the carcan I " 

These words produced a deep impression on the afisembly. 
To acknowledge in the peers of France the authority of a 
supreme tribimal, was to place the communal independence 
at their mercy. On this point the experience that the 
Flemings had often had of the perfidious and oppressive 
policy of former kings inspired the deputies with invincible 
distrust. 

** The peers," they said, " are the great vassals of the crown, 
and are still more jealous than the prince of the power of the 
people^s liberty. They will always be ready to support the 
Count in his quarrels with our towns, and their sovereign 
against Flanders. If we accept them as umpires in state 
questions, our rights will soon be at an end ; we might as 
well, with our own hands, tear the charters that our ancestors 
have always defended at the price of their blood." 

Finally, all agreed on this point, that the decree of the 

* The "Thirty-nine" were hereditary echevins, and were accused^of abusing 
their power. 
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Seignorial Court should be considered null, and that he, 
whose title should appear the best according to the laws of 
their country, should be recognised by them as the rightful 
heir to the crown of France. 

This basis once admitted, the cause of Philip was lost In 
fact, the exclusion of Edward could only be supported by 
the inability of women to receive or transmit the sovereignty.* 
Now, that question had been settled in a contrary sense in 
Flanders and in Hainault after the death of Baldwin of Con- 
stantinople. 

That illustrious Prince had left two daughters, Jeanne, and 
Marguerite of Flanders, who, one after the other, became 
heiresses of his states, without the possession of them being 
disputed by his brother, who survived him. 

None of the deputies were ignorant of this decisive pre- 
cedent. It was therefore evident to them, that the order of 
succession, followed till that time in their coimtry, had been 
totally different to that which the peers of France had 
thought fit to establish in virtue of their interpretation of an 
old text of the Salic law. 

'* Never," said the Burgomaster of Bruges, ^^has the 
opportunity of applying that law presented itself in France. 
The article relates to the division of land, from which it ex- 
cludes women, but without speaking of their descendants. I 
think, for my part, that if it regulated the succession to the 
sovereignty, the same disposition would have been in vigour 
in our provinces ; for the ancient house of our Counts, which 
derived its grandeur from its alliance with the Carlovingians, 
ascended higher than the new royal dynasty." 

We may dispense with examining the real value of the 
aiguments thus alleged in favour of the rights of Edward. 
But we do not hesitate to aflSrm that they were dictated by a 

^ It is well known that Edward was the son of Isabella of France, daughter 
of Philip the Fair, and sister of the following kings. His riyal was only their 
consin-german. 
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spirit of nationsJity, rather than by the interests of the 
moment ; and that they were sufficiently conformable to the 
order of ideas which then reigned in Flanders, for them to 
be adopted with sincere conviction by the representatives of 
that country. Doubtless, between the provinces of the same 
state, there exist ties which no one has the right to break 
asunder in order to follow his own impulse. But Flanders 
was only nominally a province of France, and the neutrality 
that the Flemings observed at that very period, so critical 
for the monarchy, was a proof of the fact. 

The members of the assembly then, almost unanimously, 
declared that they regarded Edward as the legitimate heir 
to the throne of France ; but it was agreed to wait till he 
should claim it before they acknowledged the title openly, 
and Jacques van Artevelde was desired to obtain from him, 
previously, all the guarantees for their liberties and privileges 
that the Flemings had exacted from their former suzerains. 

On the following day they proceeded to the abbey of Saint 
Michael. King Edward received them surrounded by his 
nobles, the Earls of Derby, Salisbury, Norfolk and Suffolk ; 
Sir Walter Maimy, Sir Eeginald Cobham, and many other 
valiant knights. He was arrayed in full armour, his air was 
gloomy, his looks threatening, and he was evidently prepared 
to reply to the anticipated refusal of the Flemings by words 
of anger and of vengeance. 

Nevertheless their respectful attitude, their serene and 
confident aspect, struck him forcibly. They were no longer 
the cold and reserved men, who in the preceding negotiations 
saw in him only a stranger to their country. The admission 
of his legitimate rights now inspired them with the venera- 
tion which they had always felt for their natural sovereign. 
The old Burgomaster of Bruges was appointed their general 
spokesman. 

" Your grace," said he, " sees before you, men who are 
devoted to your royal person, and who desire, from the 
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bottom of their hearts, to merit your good will. God grant 
that we may succeed I We have sworn oaths that we must 
keep ; but if it be possible to conciliate those vows, with our 
afifection for your Majesty, we shall bless the day when we 
shall be free to follow, at the same time, our inclination and 
our duty." 

The King restrained a movement of impatience. 
**Sir Burgomaster," he replied, "we like complete ex- 
planations. Yours are not yet such as we could desire, but 
there is a beginning to all things, we will wait for the 
ending." 

** We have held counsel together," said the old man, ** and 
we are agreed ; but it will perhaps be more convenient to 
your Serenity to treat with one person only. Our choice has 
fallen on the Captain of Ghent." 

Edward made a gesture of assent, although he well knew 
by experience that the man to whom the interests of Flanders 
were thus confided, was as formidable an adversary in the 
council chamber as on the field of battle. He then dis- 
missed the deputies graciously enough, and made a sign to 
his knights to retire. Accustomed on grave occasions to 
take counsel of himself only, he attached too much impor- 
tance to the negotiation that was about to open, not to wish 
to direct it alone. 

The first words of the King were somewhat bitter. He was 
the proudest monarch of that great race of the Plantagenets 
which had already given six kings to England. He felt for 
Artevelde that secret sympathy which attracts great men 
to one another, in spite of the difference of rank and the 
diversity of interests ; but he still felt annoyance at the firm- 
ness which he had found in the Fleming, every time that the 
maintenance of the independence of Flanders was in question, 
and he reproached himself with weakness for undergoing the 
ascendancy of that manly and vigorous mind. 
" Well, Maater Jacques," said he to him, bluntly, " what 
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have yon now to ask of us for your fellow-burghers ? We 
must be on our guard against your fine words. You have been 
for a long time a brewer of honey, and your tongue has kept 
the flavour of it." 

** We are a nation of tradesmen," replied the Ghent cap- 
tain, perfectly unmoved, " and your Highness must pardon 
our adhesion to positive engagements ; you know well that, 
once made, we scrupulously fulfil them." 

**But you only make them for your own advantage," re- 
joined Edward ; ** an agreement where all the profit is on one 
side is an unfair agreement. What shall I gain by having 
allowed you to enjoy your commerce and your industry in 
peace. Have I by that detached you a hair's breadth from 
France ? " 

" Your Serenity would perhaps think so," said Artevelde, 
*'if you were in the place of Philip. Our communes have 
an ancient alliance with those of Brabant, and we are now 
treating with the communes of Hainault and Holland. Once 
the four countries firmly united, it will be difficult to separate 
tibem by force ; then we shall live in peace, and it will always 
be our interest, nay, a necessity for us, to be on the side of 
England rather than on that of any other power." 

The King was well aware of the negotiations of the towns 
with one another. Historians do not say that Artevelde first 
conceived the idea, but he certainly became the soul of the 
great political movement, of which we find traces in the fol- 
lowing year.* The communes of the four provinces entered 
into a general league in the interest of trade and peace. 
They promised mutual support, engaged to unite their forces 
against all foreign invasion, guaranteed their reciprocal com- 
mercial freedom, and even proposed to establish a common 
coinage. This vast plan realised, nearly, the system on which 

♦ The alliance of Flanders with Brabant dated from 1336 ; an epoch when 
Artevelde does not appear to have taken an active part in the affairs of the 
coontry. 
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the existence of Belgium at present reposes ; the union of 
population speaking different languafi'es, and the neutrality 
of the country. One step more, and the communes would 
have arrived, as they now have arrived, at the durable 
existence of an independent state between Germany and 
France. 

But though the plan of the Captain of Grhent was based on 
the idea of perfect equality between all the provinces and of 
the " good cities ; " its application presented more than one 
obstacle. A confederation of communes dependent on dif- 
ferent princes, would soon end in the overthrow of all 
sovereignty, or in the preponderance of one. Edward had 
already seen this clearly. 

" Messire Jacques," said he to the Fleming, giving him 
this time the title to which he had right as military chief of 
his commune, " I well know that you. have skilfully com- 
bined the means of giving to your Count's territory the gran- 
deur and the power of a kingdom ; but I shall laugh at the 
simplicity of Count William and Duke John, if they autho- 
rise the compact which will render their burghers more 
powerful than themselves, and the burghers of Flanders more 
powerful than all the others. Supposing my brother-in-law 
should consult me in the matter, I would recommend him to 
cut off his right hand rather than sign such a document." 

^* Your Highness would not be listened to," answered Van 
Artevelde. " The communes of the Count hold the keys of 
his treasury : Valenciennes alone brings him in more than all 
the forests of Hainault." 

The brows of Edward contracted. 

** Brewer, brewer ! " said he, angrily, " see you not that 
you are serving the King of France ? As suzerain of your 
country he would soon become lord paramount over the 
neighbouring provinces. Do you wish to extend his domi- 
nation to the Bhine ? Besides, you are a very small personage 
for so great an enterprise." 
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Genius has the consciousness of power^ and the Captain of 
Grhent supported the severe looks of the monarch with calm 
assurance. 

" Will your Highness permit me one question ? " he re- 
plied. '^ Since you comprehend so well the advantages that 
our natural sovereign might derive from our pacific alliances, 
would you recommend him to oppose them ? " 

" By St. George 1 no," exclaimed the King ; ** he would be 
mad to do so. You are weaving a web in which dukes and 
coimts may be caught, but not one who bears his head 
higher ! " 

" It is true," replied the Fleming, ** that we have need of 
tying up the hands of those small nobles who do not know 
how to live in peace or to respect our liberties. But a prince 
of the rank and character of your Highness possesses too 
much greatness of mind to take umbrage at the aggrandise- 
ment of the communes. May I say as much to my fellow- 
citizens ? They would then no longer hesitate to acknowledge 
the true King of France." 

From the look that accompanied those words, Edward 
could not doubt their signification. He embraced at a glance 
the whole extent of an offer that assured him the immediate 
posession of Flanders, eventually, perhaps, that of Hainault, 
Brabant and Holland, and which would at once change the 
nature of the contest with Philip. 

*' King of France ! " he murmured. " Not one of my lords 
has been bold enough to utter those words. But you say 
right. Van Artevelde. I alone ought to bear the * fleurs de 
lys ' on my banner ; and cursed be the false counsellors who 
have dissuaded me 1 King of France ! Yes, I have the right 
to be so, and that right I will maintain by arms. Betum to 
your companions, and tell them that they shall never have 
cause to repent having been the first to salute me by the 
title that I derive from my birth 1 " 
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CHAPTER VL 

The Flemish envoys returned to their respective cities, in 
order to submit to the communes the decision that had been 
taken in the general assembly. 

The project of acknowledging Edward as their sovereign 
was everywhere welcomed favourably by the people ; for the 
irritation against Philip de Valois became stronger every day, 
in consequence of the incursions which the French garrisons 
of Artois made in the western districts. Blood had flowed ; 
and the cry for vengeance now resounded from town to town. 
The deputies received, therefore, without opposition, the 
necessary powers for offering the homage of Flanders to the 
English monarch. 

A more solemn reception than the preceding awaited 
them, this time, at the abbey of St. Michael. The great hall 
of the chapter was magnificently decorated, and above the 
throne, which was raised at the upper extremity, floated the 
red banner of England, with the three leopards and the azure 
flag of France with the golden fleurs de lys. The latter 
emblem sparkled also on the velvet mantles of Edward and 
Philippa. It was as sovereign of France that they were about 
to receive the oath of fidelity of their new subjects. Behind 
them pressed the crowd of nobles and ladies who composed 
their court. 

Alice was of the number, and her beauty seemed to derive 
fresh briUiancy from the richness of her costume of the 
Queen's colours. But the roses of her complexion grew pale 
when she perceived that Simon Seghers had not accompanied 
the deputies of Ghent. She had thought that he would have 
eagerly seized the opportunity of seeing her again, and of 
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proving to Philippa that he was now, and would henceforth 
be, the devoted partisan of England. His inexplicable 
absence filled her with astonishment and alarm. 

His absence might, however, be accidental, and the young 
girl endeavoured to repel the gloomy presentiments that arose 
in her mind. It was already declared that the court would 
soon proceed from Antwerp to Grhent ; there, no doubt, he, 
whom she had expected in vain, would hasten to explain and 
repair his, perhaps, involuntary fault. He would, certainly, 
be among the -first to do homage to his new sovereign, either 
with the deputies of the city or at the head of his corporation. 
She was so persuaded of this that the days which elapsed 
before the departure of the court, which did not take place 
till more than a month later, on the 13th of January, 1339, 
seemed prolonged to years. 

The severity of the temperature at that time of the year, 
•and the snow that covered the roads, did not prevent Edward 
and Philippa quitting the abbey of St. Michael, and taking 
the road to Flanders with all their suite ; but their journey 
was slow, as they were not able to cross the Scheldt on account 
of the masses of floating ice, so that they did not arrive at 
Grhent till the fourth day. 

At some distance in advance of the gates of the city the 
troops of the commune were drawn up to the number of 
more than thirty thousand men. They covered a space of 
more than half a league, and their order of battle was so 
admirably arrayed, as to call forth loud expressions of surprise 
and approval from the experienced Edward and his knights. 
The great extent of the plain permitted the eye to distinguish 
the three lines of infantry, disposed according to the nature 
of their weapons, and divided from one another by regular 
intervals. Like the ancient legions, from which their tactics 
seemed to have been borrowed, as well as a number of Boman 
customs, which historians are astonished to find in the 
communes of the middle ages, the heavy Flemish battalions 
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were flanked by war-max5hmes, carried on carts, and which 
served as artillery. Bodies of reserve were massed in the 
rear, and there also the cavalry was placed, the ordinary duty 
of which was to support the spearmen, rather than to take 
part in their attack. 

Edward whose genius for war was not inferior to his heroic 
bravery, could not sufficiently admire that spectacle. He now 
well understood, how, at the battle of Courtray, or of the 
'' Spurs," in 1302, the flower of French chivalry had failed 
in the attempt to break such formidable line&. Giving his 
horse the spur, he galloped forward to meet the Captain of 
Ghent, who was advancing towards him with his colleagues. 

" Put your columns in motion, Messire Jacques," he said, 
cheerfully. " We should like to judge of their discipline and 
manner of fighting." 

Immediately the trumpets that followed Artavelde, sounded ; 
and the cross-bowmen, placing before them large shields or 
" pavises," shot their heavy square-headed bolts in the air, — 
then the first rank broke and passed rapidly through the in- 
tervals of the companies in the rear, in order to reform behind 
them ; the spearmen, then in the front, half kneeling, lowered 
the points of their weapons — their rear ranks remained stand- 
ing — they bore a kind of heavy club, studded and pointed 
with iron spikes, and which, wielded by the robust arms of 
the burghers, frequently struck man and horse to the earth at 
one blow. 

*' Let us see them nearer," said the impetuous monarch, and 
urging his courser up to the very points of the pikes, he made 
a sign to the club-bearer nearest to him to handle his weapon. 
The Fleming raised his arms, swung his club rapidly round 
his head and rushed forward at the moment of striking. The 
movement was so sudden and the blow to be struck appeared 
so terrible, that a less intrepid man than Edward might have 
been startled; but he only smiled, and the blow was arrested 
when about, apparently, to touch the horse's head. 
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*' Well saluted, my brave fellow," exclaiined the Kisg in 
French ; " for that is what I suppose you call a ' good day ? ' " 

'^ Ja, Sire," said the man, better able to understand than to 
reply in the same language : " t'is een golden daeg." 

The swordsmen, or "joueurs de glaive," as they were^ 
called in French Flanders, advanced in their turn. They 
simulated an attack against the pikemen, a dij95icult manoeuvre, 
the success of which depended in a great measure on the ra- 
pidity and sureness of their first blow. It was necessary to 
strike off the heads of the spears or pikes at one stroke — 
those of the Ghent burghers were protected by bands of iron 
encircling the staves, so that they could not be cut through ; 
but the pikes of the French and other enemies were unde- 
fended, and their heads were then easily cut off. 

The pleasure that Edward appeared to experience, and the 
attention he bestowed on their military exercises, gained im- 
mediately the good will of the men of the commune. His 
commanding air, the haughtiness of his look, tempered at that 
moment by the strong satisfaction that he felt, inspired deep 
respect and gained him all hearts. 

The joyous acclamations that saluted his passage through 
the ranks became more and more enthusiastic, and Edward 
saw that he could in future rely on their affection and fidelity, 
as on those of his own English subjects. 

At the gate of the city the echevins welcomed him with 
more gravity. In accordance with a custom, the origin of 
which dated from the most remote ages, they offered him an 
ox, with gilded horns, and decked with garlands of ivy, re- 
placing the flowers with which at a more clement season it 
would have been decorated. They presented also to the 
Queen various ornaments and vases in silver, with many pre- 
cious stuffs, richly embroidered. Then the procession pro- 
ceeded to the great market-place, where a vast tent, with raised 
platform, had been prepared. It was there that the ceremony 
of inauguration, the forms of which the Bishop of Lincoln had 
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discussed at great length with the authorities, without having 
been able to curtail them in a single point, was to be per- 
formed. 

The King, with just confidence in the loyalty of the people 
. who thus gave themselves to him, mounted the platform with 
a firm step, in order to take the oath to respect the liberties 
of the communes. He pronounced it in French, with a loud 
and sonorous voice, swore to observe all the articles agreed 
on, and added the promise to attach the province of Artois and 
the town of Toumay to the country of Flanders. Then the 
echevins and the other magistrates kneeled, paid homage to 
the King, and took the oath of fidelity in the name of the city 
of Ghent and of its dependent communes. 

Among the thousands of spectators present at that imposing 
ceremony, and in the midst of the general enthusiasm, one 
person, only, experienced a feeling of bitter sadness. It was 
poor Alice. Again she had sought in vain to discover Simon 
Seghers among the crowd of nobles, knights, deputies and 
burghers who pressed round Edward. For some time she 
supposed that he was with the troops that she had seen afar 
in the plain, but when she arrived at the Friday market-place, 
she saw him at the same window where she had placed herself 
three months before to see him. He was plainly dressed, and 
she was struck with the air of dejection with which he saluted 
her. Madam Seghers, who was seated at a neighbouring 
window, appeared very gay. She was talking and laughing 
with a young girl of rare beauty, whose lofty head-dress and 
velvet robe were embroidered with gold and pearls. 

The noble maiden had never yet felt the torments of 
jealousy, but at that sight she now experienced them most 
acutely. The fair young stranger was certainly a rival, and 
the dismay that she thought she could read in the pale 
countenance of the captain was the sure sign of his perfidy. 

Agitated by those cruel suspicions, anxious and humiliated, 
without absolute certainty of being betrayed, Alice could 
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hardly summon courage enough to retain her tears; she 
ceased to pay attention to what was passing around her ; she 
perceived only that the procession was defiling before the 
dwelling which had been so fatal to her repose. The abbey 
of St. Peter had, in fact, been selected as the residence of the 
English monarch and his queen, during their stay at Ghent. 
The afflicted girl was lodged there, where everything re- 
minded her of Seghers' presence, with the other ladies of the 
royal household. 

Notwithstanding the fatigues of the day, hours passed 
before sleep came to relieve her wearied mind, but her rest 
was disturbed by sinister dreams, and she awoke in the 
morning bathed in tears. 

A last blow still remained ; her nurse who had gone out 
early, had returned with strange news : she had met one of 
Madam Seghers' servants who had told her that Master 
Simon had experienced a heavy reverse of fortune, but that 
he was expected to make a rich marriage very shortly, as a 
wealthy merchant of Bruges had consented to his union with 
his daughter, a young and very beautiful girl. 

** Woe is me ! " thought poor Alice. " Why have I disre- 
garded the duties entailed by my birth ! I have violated 
the vow that I made to our Lady, but oh I I am cruelly 
punished 1 " 

The hour, however, drew near when her duties summoned 
her to the Queen's presence. Notwithstanding her despon- 
dency, she would not allow the secret of her sufferings to 
escape; and permitted her attendants to attire her as usual. 
But however great was the effort to conceal her grief, 
Philippa was struck with her pallor and melancholy. The 
generous princess vaguely suspected the cause, and wished to 
console her, for she felt strong affection for Alice, and con- 
sidered herself bound to keep all the promises that she 
had made to the lovers; she called her therefore into her 
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closet as soon aa the King had departed^ and asked her if 
it was the absence of Master Seghers that caused her un- 
easiness. 

** You must not be surprised at it," she said. ^ We have 
spoken of him to the Captain of Ghent, and we have learned 
that he is gone to cruise on the coast of Flanders, with a 
crew of brave sailors, in order to intercept the Calais corsairs, 
who have been committing fresh ravages. It is an enter- 
prise that does him honour, and if it be true, as we are 
assured, that he has already severely chastised some of those 
pirates, it renders him still more worthy of the favour we 
bear him. Grod will doubtless grant that he may return 
completely victorious." 

"He is returned. Madam," replied Alice; ''but he no 
doubt thought he could do better than remember my foolish 
confidence in him: he is now addressing his homage to a 
young person of his own condition." 

The Queen could hardly believe the news. The character 
of the Grhent deputy had seemed too straightforward and 
firm to stoop to such base deception. Issued herself from 
the House of Flanders, she was partial to the Flemings, and 
sought to sooth her protegee ; but the young girl, in spite of 
her sorrow, had too much pride to pardon the outrage offered 
to her love. Collecting all her courage, she declared that 
she felt no other regret but at having for a time made a 
choice unworthy of her, and that she would tear from her 
heart all remembrance of her betrayed affections and culpa- 
ble weakness. 

The endeavoxurs of Simon Seghers to see her were from 
that day useless. She would not leave the abbey where the 
court resided, and was no more present at the audiences 
that Philippa granted to the ladies of Ghent. A weaker 
mind might have succumbed in that struggle against a badly 
suppressed passion. The wound was not closed, and her 
sufferings were as poignant as on the first day, but she would 
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have despised herself if she could have yielded unresistmgly 
tO' sb feeiing that her honour condemned. 

" If I cannot overcome it," she said, *^ I will hide my fault 
in the depths of a cloister : none but God shall be witness to 
my shame 1 '* 



i^M. 



CHAPTER Vll. 

Simon Sbghers was not guilty; he was only unfortunate. So 
soon as the recognition of the rights of Edward to the French 
crown had been determined, he had hastened, as the Queen 
had been informed, to proceed to sea. His object at first 
was merely to take reinforcements to the crews of two Ghent 
vessels then anchored in Orewell roads, the largest of which, 
called the Saint Christopher, belonged to him. But on the 
passage he fell in with a whole fleet of large ships belonging 
to Bruges, which, on its return, was attacked by the Calais 
corsairs, already acquainted, by rumour, with the defection of 
Flanders from the sovereignty of France. Incapable of re* 
fusing succour to his countrymen in danger, he joined in the 
fight, and as his good hourque was manned with the choice 
of the mariners of Ghent, he contributed powerfully to the 
deliverance of the Bruges' vessels, which at last succeeded in 
reaching the port of Sluys without loss. 

Unfortunately the damage that his own ship had sustained 
obliged him also to return to port, and while he was detained 
there, the Saint Christopher, which had set sail without sus- 
picion of danger, was captured. It was a cruel loss for the 
young schepper ; that reverse cost him the half of his fortune. 
He promised himself to avenge, at least, his disaster, and put 
to sea again, with that more bold than wise intention ; but he 
relied on the superior sailing of his ship, and on the bravery 
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of his comrades. In fact, the Mermaid, that was the name 
of his hourque, succeeded in taking one of the Calais cruisers, 
and drove two others on shore where they went to pieces. 

The glory of that sterile success did not compensate the 
victor for the loss of the Saint Christopher ; but when he 
returned to Ghent, on the eve of the entry of the English 
King, he found, at his mother's, one of the rich merchants of 
Bruges, whose ships he had assisted. He was an old friend 
of the Segher family, who had formerly been famous for his 
numerous battles against the pirates. After having expressed 
to Madam Seghers, his gratitude for the service rendered by 
the young captain, he had given her to understand that he 
should be happy to meet with a son-in-law so worthy in all 
respects of his alliance, and, in concert with her, he had sent 
for his only daughter, in hopes that the inclinations of the 
young man would soon answer his wishes. 

This project, however, was not the cause of the agitation 
that Simon Seghers had displayed at the sight of Alice ; but 
he now considered himself poor, and he had heard that the 
heiress of Sir Lionel would bring large possessions to her 
husband ; the distance that divided him from her was then 
greater than ever. The dread of aspiring above their own 
rank is a remarkable feature in the character of the Flemish 
people. That apprehension of proud minds which cannot en- 
dure the thought of being unappreciated, existed in Seghers, 
even to excess. What idea would be formed, if not by the 
noble maiden, at least by the opulent knight, of the preten- 
sions of a humble citizen to a doubly unequal alliance ? The 
encouraging expressions of the Queen had been, doubtless, 
unguarded, and it would be base to remind her of them. 
He must submit to the decision of fate, and abandon hope. 

The care which the young girl took to avoid him, and her 
ceasing to visit his mother, confirmed him in this opinion. 
He went, however, to Antwerp, where Sir Lionel had re- 
mained. It was not to make a confession of his love, hence- 
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forth hopeless^ but he vrished to sooth his regret by still 
speaking of Alice^ and he knew that the Sheriff would talk 
of her; and indeed the tender father continually turned the 
conversation on his daughter; he little knew with what 
emotion Seghers listened to him. When quitting >^iTn the 
unhappy young captain felt as though he had lost his last 
happiness on earth. 

Spring came, and the pretty daughter of the merchant of 
Bruges made a second journey to Ghent ; she was gentle and 
artless, though yet without any decision of character. Seghers 
saw in her only a graceful young girl whom he liked by 
degrees, when he saw that she was attached to his mother. 
He accompanied her to the fdtes that were celebrated on the 
occasion of the birth of a prince to Philippa, who was known 
in after life as " John of Gaunt " or Ghent. He soon regarded 
her as a sister. The rumour of their approaching marriage 
then became the common gossip of the town, and one morning 
when the young schepper was walking on the quay of the 
Scheldt, two of his friends spoke to him on the subject and 
congratulated him on his choice. Astonishment prevented 
his replying, but when they had left him, he reflected on the 
matter ; he had never contemplated such an union, but now 
he divined the secret wishes of his mother, perhaps of the 
young girl and of her father, and saw that his refusal would 
deceive hopes that he had not suspected. 

He was surprised at tbe hesitation that these thoughts 
prodjiced into his mind. He had no longer any love to offer ; 
but the beautiful Marguerite did not seem to expect anything 
more than a gentle and calm affection which his heart might 
yet, perhaps, attain. Her father had preserved, in spite of 
his wealth, the simple and frank character of an old sailor. 
Madam Seghers would be delighted to see her son take unto 
himself a wife. Her house would cease to be empty. Why 
brood over impotent regrets, and repulse the sole chance of 
happiness that might yet sooth his disconsolate existence ? 

O 8 
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He did not, however, abandon himself entirely to that vain 
dream. Too honest to feign, he abhorred the idea of deoeiv*- 
ing the youiig girl who had inspired him with fraternal 
afifectioxL Could h^ without shuddering^ jilaoe upon he^ 
head the bridal wreath, knowing that the symbol of love was 
only a deception ? besides, did she love him ? If so, it Wa« 
probably the illusion of an inexperienced miad^ and he should 
be the basest of men did he take advantage of it 

^^ Marguerite," he said to her^ so soon as they ware alone; 
*^ have I not heard you mention a cousin who was the com- 
panion of your childhooQ ? How is it that your father seems 
not to like, nay, even to despise him?" 

"Alas I" she replied, blushing; "poor Lievin is wanting 
in courage. He is weak and dare not face the dangeirs of tib^ 



«ea." 



"Is that all? " inquired Segh^^ "Eecommend him to cosde 
with me, and I promise you that I will make a man of him." 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed, "you have never known fear." 

" I beg your pardon," he answered. " I trembled, as he 
perhaps does, when I heard, for the first time, the roaring of 
the storm and the whistling of the cross-bow bolts. It is « 
matter of habit. Lievin would not be your father's nephew if 
he were really a coward at heart. I think that he does not 
yet know himself." 

" How kind you are," exclaimed the artless girt *^ I should 
be so proud of him, if he ware as brave as you." 

He smiled gently, for he was not jealous of a rival who, aa 
4oubt, better deserved the affection of the pretty maid of 
Bruges. 

" Write to him that I shall go to sea in a few days," h^ 
continued, after a moment's silence. '^Let him meet me at 
the port of Sluys. I think that a great battle will be fought 
shortly in the channel, or on our coast. Why should we not 
have a share in in it ? " 

The ev^it that he foresaw, was» in fact, highly probable ; 
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for Philip of Valois had caused a prodigious number of French 
and foreign ships to assemble in the ports of the ocean. The 
rumour of this formidable armament spread anxiety even 
among the noble guests of the abbey of St. I^eter. Edward 
had returned to England in order to raise fresh forces and ask 
his parliament for further subsidies. 

The Queen, who had remained at Ghent with her ladies 
and the Earls of Derby and Salisbury, did not hear, without 
alarm, that the great French fleet had appeared in the 
diannel. The King had promised to return to Flanders by 
St. John's day, and she knew that no danger would preyent 
his keeping his word. But, notwithstanding his heroic valour 
and the intrepidity of his men, would he be able to resist 
the concentrated strength of the enemy's naval power, which 
common report averred to be composed of three hundred sail? 
It was commanded by Nicholas B^huchet, treasurer of France, 
and carried, it was said, a body of troops, thirty thousand 
strong. 

But what rendered that immense fleet especially formidable, 
was a squadron of thirty Grenoese galleys, which had joined 
it under the command of the celebrated corsair, Barbavara. 
Those vessels, which were much longer and of greater speed 
than ordinary ships, and with far larger crews, were not so 
efficient perhaps in the tempests of the ocean, but in ordinary 
calm weather no vessels of the time could oppose them with 
advantage. 

Philippa, justly alarmed, sent for Jacques van Artevelde, 
who had returned in haste from the frontier of Hainault, 
whither he had led a strong Flemish army. A short time 
only had elapsed since she had held the youngest son of that 
great man at the baptismal font ; that son who was destined 
one day to succeed to his command and to his glory. 

She knew Artevelde's prudence, and wished to confide her 
anxiety to him. Seated near the cradle of her royal babe, 
and showing him to the Grhent captain, — 
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"Here," said she, "noble Jacques, lies the child that my 
husband has confided with me to your fidelity and protec- 
tion. Semember that you are the friend of his father*, and 
give me your advice. Ought I not to entreat the Sling to 
delay his return? He must have time to collect all the 
forces of England to resist the mighty power of the enemy. 
Join with me in warning him of the magnitude of the 
danger." 

** I should have already done so, Madam," replied the 
Fleming; "but the Genoese galleys and the Calais ships 
appeared on our coast before I could be informed of their 
approach. The fleet of Philip of Valois cast anchor yesterday 
above Sluys, and keeps even the Zealand channels closely 
blockaded." 

** In the name of heaven," exclaimed the courageous Queen, 
" have you not any sailors bold enough to force a passage ? " 

*'A11 are ready to attempt it," answered Van Artevelde, 
" and one has just made the proposal to me, Simon Seghers, 
whose name is not perhaps unknown to your Highness. I 
intend to give him a message for the King." 

** Add one from me also," said Philippa ; for in her anxiety, 
she had already written a letter to detain Edward in England. 
Then leaning over the cradle where the infant prince was 
sleeping, she detached from his neck the chain of gold with 
which she had decked him and added, — 

"You will give also to Master Seghers this pledge, the 
most sacred that a mother can offer. I know that he is 
about to risk his life for me and my husband ; but our 
prayers will bring him good fortune, and we reserve for him 
other proofs of our gratitude." 

* Edward III. called Artevelde his **bon compare/* good gossip or crony, 
a term much more dignified then than now, and which is to be found in the 
treaty of the Bnke of Brabant with the Count of Flanders. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

When Simon Seghers received from Van Artevelde the letter 
of Philippa to Edward, and the present with which it was 
accompanied, he firmly resolved to brave everything in order 
to accomplish the mission that she confided to his devoted 
courage. But on the eve of risking his life in a perilous 
imdertaking, his thoughts reverted to her who had rejected 
his love. Without daring to complain of her disdain, he 
wished that she should one day know that he had not for- 
gotten her. With this design, he charged one of the monks 
of the abbey of St. Peter, who was his confessor, with a 
message that was to be delivered only after his departure. 
Then he bade adieu to his mother, and quitted the walls of 
Ghent. 

Three days later the monk presented himself before the 
Queen, and placed in her hand a mother-of-pearl casket, con- 
taining the gold chain that Seghers had received from her, 
supplicating her to take charge of it. Should he return 
from his expedition, he would reclaim with pride the precious 
pledge of the confidence she had deigned to place in him. 
If he should fall, he besought her Highness to be pleased to 
bestow that legacy of a devoted subject on another person. 

This strange request rendered the generous-hearted 
princess pensive. She divined the hidden meaning of the 
** legacy." He feared that the haughty Alice would reject 
this last gift, and in order to oflfer it had thus recourse to the 
intervention of the Queen. 

" Good father," she said to the monk, *^ we hope that your 
brave friend will return gloriously from his dangerous enter- 
prise, undertaken for our service ; but whatever may happen 
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his wish shall be accomplished Have yon no news of him 
since his departure ? " 

^'His mother has received intelligence from him this 
morning," replied the monk. "The Mermaid has left the 
port, and it is believed that she has succeeded in getting out 
to sea." 

** Now G-od be praised," exclaimed Philippa joyfully. " He 
bears with him the safety of the King. We have another 
question to ask you. Do you know if Master Sobers is 
engaged to marry a young girl of Bruges ? For our part we 
cannot believe it." 

** Your Highness is right to think so," gravely replied the 
Benedictine; "the heart of that young man is deep and 
strong ; it suflFers, but changes not." 

A sweet smile passed over the lips of the good Queen. 

"Let us hope for him," said she; "his cause is not yet 
lost" 

Slie then sent for Alice) who entered with her eyes cast 
down, and the pallor of despair on her cheeks. Philippa 
desired her to approach, opened the casket, took out the 
chain, and passed it round her neck without uttering a single 
word, but with so expressive a look that the face of the young 
girl was crimsoned with blushes. 

" Oh I Madam, what are you doing ? " she exclaimed, £Edl- 
ing at the knees of the Queen. 

" I forgive you for having been unjust," said Philippa ; 
" but I insist that you cease to be so. Have you not con- 
fidence in me ? In truth, you judge badly those who love 
you." 

The beautiful English girl felt her heart swell and her 
eyes fill with tears. 

" Oh ! indeed I have faith in you. Madam," she murmured, 
and her trembling lips kissed the hand that was held out to 
her — that hand had just restored happiness to her weary 
heart. 
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'^Father," continued the Qneen^ addressing tbe moDk, 
^^ we have heard tell of a miraculous image of the Virgin, to 
which the wives and daughters of those who are at sea address 
vows for their safe return." 

"It is our Lady of Ardenbourg," said the friar; "her 
chapel is situated near the coast, and she is the protectress of 
mariners." 

" Well," replied Philippa, " we also will go and implore 
her ; you will accompany us, Alice." 

Before narrating the consequences of this royal vow, our 
readers will permit us to return to Simon Seghtrs, and to the 
valiant monarch who was about to engage in such unequal 
strife. 

The Mermaid was the best ship that sailed from the ports 
of Flanders. Her lofty masts and wide yards extended fax 
beyond the usual proportions, while her sides, lower than 
those of other hourques, allowed better use to be made of 
the long sweeps with which she was also furnished. She 
generally carried a numerous crew. Simon Seghers, like a 
true sailor, loved to be at sea, even in the heaviest weather ; 
but a warlike expedition, such as he meditated, required an 
augmentation of strength, so to the crew which had been 
with him in' his preceding cruise, were added, at his first 
appeal, as many volunteers as he could take up to the 
moment of his departure, and his vessel carried nearly two 
himdred men, as well practised in the use of arms as in sail- 
ing manoeuvres. She left the port of Sluys in the night 
of the 10th of June, in order to find, or to force, a passage 
through the enemy's fleet, anchored in the vast arm of the 
sea which then formed the harbour of that town. . 

In the inner part of that harbour, which was called the Swyn, 
were lying the ships of Normandy and Calais ; farther out were 
the Grenoese galleys, but they kept at some distance from the 
shore, where the troops of Bruges and the surrounding country 
were already encamped, well provided with engines and muni*' 
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tions of wax. It was through this opening that the Mermaid 
endeavoured to pass. As she drew but little water, Seghers did 
not hesitate to navigate her in the shallower parts of the bay. 
The wind, which had turned to the south-west, was not in his 
favour ; but the falling tide floated him out rapidly, and by 
the aid of the long oars the progress of the ship was consider- 
ably accelerated. He followed the left shore of the Swyn, 
lowering the yards in order to avoid being seen. When he 
arrived near the enemy's vessels, the position of which was 
shown by their poop lanterns, he ceased to use his oars, lest 
their noise should betray him, and allowed the Mermaid to 
drift with the current. He was discovered only at the 
moment when he had weathered their line. Hoisting then all 
sail, he stood directly out to sea, steering to the north-east, 
with the wind astern, that being the ship's best point of 
sailing. 

Two galleys were immediately detached in chase ; they did 
not, however, steer straight for the Mermaid, being deep keeled 
vessels, drawing a certain depth of water, — and the Calais 
pilots, whom they had on board, were aware that they risked 
being lost in approaching too n^ar the shoals which extended 
in front of the harbour. They steered to the westward, and 
this manoeuvre enabled Segher to gain such an offing that 
the Genoese lost sight of him. TTiey then separated, one 
took a wrong course, the other found itself in the morning, 
within sight of the hourque, though still at a great distance. 
It instantly gave chase with prodigious rapidity. The trian- 
gular or lateen sails which it carried caught less wind, it is 
true, than the large square sails of the Mermaid, but its lines 
were much finer, and the numerous rowers, whose benches 
were almost on a level with the sea, seemed to make the light 
and slender hull fly through the water. After four hours' 
chase the vessels were separated only by a short space. On 
both sides they began to work the " espringals," or large iron 
cross-bows, fixed at both ends of the deck, and which cast 
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large iron-pointed beams. But the sea was too high for those 
dangerous missiles to be aimed with effect. The rowers of 
the galley redoubled their efforts, and they soon found them- 
selves so close to the Flemish vessel that its capture seemed 

inevitable. 

The clouds of smoke which at the present day envelope 
ships engaged in battle, conceal the terrible nature of the 
strife ; but at an epoch when fire-arms were yet unknown, it 
was an appalling spectacle to behold those ships of war, the 
whole crew of which was crowded on deck, armed with axes, 
cutlasses, pikes and daggers, to give or repulse an assault, in 
which the vanquished must perish, — for the corsairs neither 
gave nor received quarter. 

The galley, furnished with a strong " rostrum " or beak, 
might have endeavoured to run down and sink the enemy's 
vessel, but the Genoese sought rather to take it, in the hope 
of finding a rich booty. 

The pirates, their bodies covered with fine coats of mail, 
their waists encircled with broad silken sashes, counted con- 
temptuously the inconsiderable number of their adversaries. 
Their bronzed faces, ferocious looks, their flushing eyes, were 
radiant with cruel joy at the supposed facility of the capture 
of the sure prize before them. 

In proportion as the distance that separated them from 
the hourque diminished, they exchanged looks, and uttered 
shouts of triumph. When they arrived on a line with it, 
but a little to larboard, they prepared to throw their grappling 
irons, in order to board on that side, when, all at once, at a 
signal given by Simon Seghers, the sails of the Mermaid 
were hauled close to the wind, while he in person seizing 
the helm put it hard down to starboard. The result of this 
manoeuvre was to instantaneously change the course of the 
ship, to turn it as on a pivot, at the moment when the galley 
was about to close to present the stem instead of the side, 
and to run end on into the corsair. There was no time for 
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A camp was pitched on the shore, and there they found 
Edward in his tent. 

His eagle glance at once recognised the young deputy whom 
he had seen at Antwerp, and without waiting for the explana- 
tions of the Admiral, he exclaimed abruptly : "A message from 
Artevelde, without doubt." 

"Yes, Sire," said Simon Seghers, "and, better still, a letter 
from yotir noble Queen." 

The monarch opened the despatch, which he glanced over 
in a moment. 

" By Saint George ! " he continued, " they are vain rumours 
that have alarmed our good Philippa. Have you seen the 
fleet that she speaks of ? " 

" I have seen it near enough to count the ships," replied 
the Fleming. " There are a great many small vessels, but also 
there are about a hundred and forty good ships, and thirty or 
now, rather, twenty-nine Genoese galleys." 

" That is two to one," remarked Edward, without seeming 
discouraged. 

" Three to one," replied Simon Seghers, who had atten- 
tively observed the ships assembled in the roads where he 
had just anchored. "Their smallest galiots are full of soldiers. 
On our side we are getting some vessels ready, but the channels 
are blockaded by superior forces." 

" And how did you manage to join us ? " 

"By setting sail in the dark ; but what a single vessel might 
do would be impossible for a squadron." 

" Sir Eobert," then said the King, addressing the Admiral, 
" we have promised, by our holy faith, and by our honour, to 
return to Flanders by the feast of St. John. We will keep our 
word ; but to-day is only the twelfth. We will sail on the 
twenty-first. By that time the other ships remaining in our 
eastern ports may arrive ; but whether they arrive or not, 
St. John's day sees us in Flanders. Let those who are afraid 
stay at home ! 
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CHAPTER IX, 

The Swyn of Sluys, where the fleet of Philip de Valois 
had taken position, formed a vast gulf, now almost en- 
tirely choked up with sand. To the west it opened to the 
sea; to the east it was prolonged towards the Scheldt^ 
Between its two arms extended the fertile island of Cadsand, 
rather more than a league in breadth. At the bottom of the 
harbour diflferent streams flowed into it ; the principal one, 
which came from Bruges, and was navigable for large vessels, 
passed at the foot of the fortress of Sluys, which defended 
the entrance. Bodies of Flemish troops were encamped 
under the walls of the town, and in the environs, ready to 
oppose a landing ; but the enemy's ships, out of arrow shot, 
remained inactive. They were waiting till their cruisers, out 
at sea, should announce the approach of Edward. 

On the 20th of June Philippa quitted Ghent with a part 
of her retinue, in order to be near the coast, where, from one 
day to another, her husband might land. She went to reside 
at the little castle of Knocke, now but a small town near the 
sea shore, but at that time of some importance. 

Every morning she might be seen passing on horseback 
before the long lines of the Flemish tents, in order to seat 
herself on the summit of the sand-hills, whence the eye 
could wander far over the sea ; but she could only see the 
enemy's ships. 

She knew, however, the character of her warlike and. im- 
petuous husband too well to suppose that he would long 
delay. She knew that he would rather seek the combat, no 
matter what the odds might be; and she regretted the 
absence of Van Artevelde. who would no doubt have has* 
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tened the equipment of a Flemish squadron that was in pre- 
paration to support the English. But the Captain of Ghent 
had returned in order to defend the Hainault frontier. In 
her anxiety the Queen consulted^ on the second day, Sir 
Hugues de Moerkerke^ a noble knight who commanded the 
troops of Bruges. 

" I thought," said she, " that the rich merchants of your 
city possessed vessels enough to render the King the same 
service as the citizens of Dover and of Sandwich, who have 
sent him more than thirty sail." 

**We will give him a hundred," replied the knight; *'and 
I think that there will arrive as many from the rest of 
Flanders. Let not your Highness be surprised at not seeing 
any. It would be a grievous fault to let the enemy know 
the danger which threatens him; we will attack him 
from our side, on his flanks and in the rear, while the royal 
fleet forces the entrance of the gulf. Om* ve&sels are at 
Damme, and those of Ghent in the Scheldt. A few hours 
will suffice for them to pass into the Swyn. The treasurer 
Behuchet shall dearly pay the ravages that his men have 
committed in that beautiful island of Cadsand, where they 
have burned and destroyed all. If he falls into our hands he 
shall be hung as a common robber." 

" Shame ! shame ! " exclaimed Fhilippa, with horror; ** is 
that the language of a knight ? ^ 

"Madam," replied Sir Hugues coolly; *'he who burns 
villages, massacres old men, carries off women and children, 
does not deserve to be treated as a soldier. Does your Grrace 
know the oath that he has made his captains take ? It is 
this : they swear that they will not return to their respective 
ports before having burned five hundred English villages. I 
refused, at first, to believe such atrocity, but the cruelties 
that he has committed on our poor peasants sufficiently show 
that he is no better than the pirates of Calais or Dieppe. 
The very ship that he is on board of was taken from us during 
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the peace^ at the moment of leaving an English port. It is 
that immense vessel with a white banner at the mast-head, 
It is called the Saint Christopher, and belonged to a schepper 
of Ghent." 

"We must then restore it to its master,** replied the 
brave princess. '* Depend upon it. Sir Knight, that if your 
people show themselves as resolute as our Englishmen, 
this burner of villages will have enough to do to defend 
himself." 

" What I may venture to affirm to your Highness," replied 
Sir Hugues, '* is, that we will fight with as good a will and 
do our best." 

The next day, that is to say, on the eve of St. John, some 
signs were perceived in the afternoon, that announced the 
approach of Edward's fleet. The enemy's cruisers returned 
to the harbour, full sail, and all the ships began to make 
preparation for battle. The French vessels were drawn up 
in four lines across the whole breadth of the gulf, presenting 
their stems seawards, and fastened strongly together by 
means of cables and chains. The galleys alone did not alter 
their position. 

Sir Hugues de Moerkerke hastened to inform the Queen of 
the news that he had received. 

The King of England's ships were already in sight of the 
coast, off Ostend, but they would, probably, not proceed far- 
ther that day, a part of the fleet being yet some distance 
astern. This assertion was confirmed by some English 
gentlemen, whom the Mermaid had landed on the coast, and 
who had orders to warn the Flemish leaders to prepare for 
the fight of the morrow. 

The evening was passed in solemn preparation. The bells 
of the churches and monasteries, far and near, were rung ; 
fires were lighted on the downs; bodies of troops were 
marched from all parts of the interior, towards the coast. 
The Queen and her ladies passed a part of the night in 

H 2 
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prayer. The aid of the Omnipotent could alone give the 
victory to the two hundred ships of all kinds, which formed, 
it was said, all the naval force of England. 

At sunrise some English sails were described to the west- 
ward. They approached slowly, hugging the wind, which 
had turned towards the north*, but it came round to the 
north-west a little later, and the first line teok up its po- 
sition. 

It was composed of about forty vessels ; and on the right 
was the King's ship, easily distinguished by its great banners, 
by its emblazoned sails, and by the golden lion at the prow. 
It preceded the others by a short distance, for Edward had 
declared that he would be the first in the fight. 

On the enemy's side the Genoese galleys had weighed 
anchor. Whether Barbavara had confidence enough in their 
strength te take the oflFensive, or rather, whether he regarded 
the boldness of a sudden attack as the only means of pre- 
venting his vessels being hemmed in between the English 
fleet and the shore, he quitted the gulf. His " capitane " or 
principal galley, and the twenty-eight others, taking their 
course where the channel was deepest, passed at the foot of 
the downs where Philippa was anxiously contemplating the 
movements of the two fleets. 

The trumpets of the galleys were heard by the Queen, and 
the foam raised by their rapid rush through the waves was 
thrown even on the shore. They formed in good order, after 
having cleared the channel, and steered tewards the English 
ships, which advanced proudly to meet them. For some 
time the two lines continued te approach each other, then 
they rushed together, and became so mingled that it was 
impossible to distinguish from the coast which side had the 
advantage, only the Crenoese " capitane " was seen to pass to 

* Edward's fleet, whieh had approached too near the FlemiBh coast, wa 
obliged to beat up to the north-east, in order to gain the entrance to the Swyn 
nUiher a difficult manceuTre in those days. 
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windward of Edward's vessel, make for one of those that 
followed, attack, and take possession of it. The " capitane " 
then returned to the royal ship, already engaged with an- 
other galley. At that sight the Queen trembled for her 
husband. The Genoese attempted to board, but were va- 
liantly resisted by the good knights of England and their 
intrepid sovereign. The corsairs, repulsed, were attacked in 
their turn ; at the same instant several fresh sails appeared 
to the eastward. They were part of a Flemish squadron, 
which during the night had left the channels of the Scheldt, 
and were steering for the scene of action. On the other 
hand, the rest of the English fleet hastened to the assistance 
of the King. Barbavara now endeavoured to disengage hiff 
galleys, but they were so closely pressed, that the greater part 
of them fell into the hands of the English, those that man- 
aged to escape, fled with the full power of their oars and 
sails. Loud shouts of joy that arose from the spectators on 
all parts of the shore, saluted their defeat. They knew not 
that it had nearly cost the life of the King, who was wounded 
in the thigh by a cross-bow bolt, while giving an example of 
heroism to the bravest. 

The French fleet, moored, as we have said, in four lines, in 
the inner part of the Swyn, had not yet made any movement. 
This inaction, which the chronicles of the day impute to the 
stupidity or cowardice of the treasurer Behuchet, appears 
rather to have been caused by the direction of the wind, which 
rendered egress from the harbour diSicult.* But far from 

* All the details of the battle indicate that the wind, which had changed 
from north to north-west, was contrary to the egress of the French fleA, part 
of which would, without doubt, have been thrown on the neighbouring sand- 
banks, if the admiral had wished to profit by the reflux of the tide alone, to 
quit his position. Chroniclers, however, relate that Barbavara advised B^hu- 
ehet to put to sea, and foretold the disaster. But they merit little faith, when 
they represent the latter as cowardly. It was he who gave orders to set sail 
and to steer straight for the English fleet It can hardly be credited, besides, 
that Philip de Valois, a prince of remarkable sagacity, would have selected a 
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being intimidated at the approach of the English, the Nor- 
miui and Calais vessels, ranged at the entrance of the gulf, 
detached, by the orders of the admiral, the chains that fas- 
tened them together. He wished to fight under sail, and the 
Saint Christopher, which bore his flag, was seen to take a 
position on the left, almost in front of Edward's ship. 

The King, in spite of his wound, would not leave the deck. 
It was he who again, in person, gave the signal for close 
action, but the French supported the shock bravely, and soon 
the whole breadth of the gulf was the scene of a confused 
conflict, in which the ships of both nations, by turns attacking 
and attacked, were crowded together in all directions. 

Several English ships had attacked the Saint Christopher, 
but that immense vessel, which, from the height of its sides 
resembled a floating citadel, had on board picked companies 
of Genoese and Provenpal cross-bowmen, whose murderous 
bolts penetrated the strongest armour. 

None dared to board, when one of the Ghent hourques, 
the crew of which sheltered themselves behind large targets 
or shields, and did not reply to the heavy discharges of the 
enemy, sailed boldly against the huge ship. It was the Mer- 
maid. When she arrived under the stern, which by its height 
covered her, the crew threw out their grappling-irons and 
applied the muzzle of one of the **espringals," with which she 
was armed, to a large closed port-hole, which was pierced 
near to the stern-post, as usual in Flemish vessels, in order to 
discharge the timber which they brought from England and 
the countries of the north. The force of the dischai'ge blew 
it op^n, and while the defenders of the ship were grouped on 
deck in order to repulse borders, Simon Seghers and his 
companions rushed into the hold. 

They found there only some wounded men, whose cries soon 

man of low birth for the commaDd of this remarkable expedition, if he had not 
known that he possessed the Intelligence and courage which writers refused to 
him after his defeat. 
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aanounced the success of the attack The crew were panic 
struck at seeing the men of Grhent suddenly appear on deck, 
axe and cutlass in hand. The treasurer Behuchet hastily 
called the men-at-arms who were stationed at the stern to 
his aid, but he was struck down and made prisoner, many of 
the soldiers and sailors, believing that all was lost, jumped 
overboard in order to swim to the nearest vessels. The sur- 
prise and terror prevented others defending themselves with 
the valour that they had hitherto shown. It was less a fight 
than a massacre ; and, in a few minutes, the French ban- 
ner, hauled down, announced the capture of the ship. The 
Saint Christopher had fallen again into the hands of its former 
master. 

The stru^le, however, continued with the same fury be- 
tween the hostile fleets, and on some points the vessels of 
Dieppe and Calais seemed to have the advantage, their crews 
were generally more numerous than those of the English ships, 
which had almost all been armed and manned in haste. That 
inequality, which became, every moment^ more and more ap- 
parent, might have had fatal results if the Bruges squadron, 
issuing from the lower extremity of the harbour, had not at- 
tacked the fourth line of the French force which remained at 
anchor in front of Sluys. Other ships also arrived from the 
smaller ports of West Flanders, and from the mouths of the 
Scheldt. The number became so greats that the King could 
not conceal his surprise. 

''In good truth," said he, "this seems a miracle. God 
alone could have sent us so many ships and fighting men 1 " * 

These reinforcements, continually increasing, decided the 
victory. In vain the French defended themselves with an 
intrepidity deserving a better fate; they were completely 
crushed or dispersed. A few only of their vessels managed to 

* Edward wrote some days later to the Archbishop of Cantepbury : — 
<«Detis misit nobis magnum navale subsidium, et inesperatum numerum arma 
tomm." 
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get out of the bay and escape ; all the rest were destroyed ; 
and the number of slain and drowned was so great that the 
lowest estimate on the morrow was thirty thousand. 

Edward had remained on deck till the battle was over. 
When it was quite ended, when the last of the enemy's vessels 
that were in sight had struck, or sunk, he jdelded to the ear- 
nest injunctions of his surgeons, and descended to his cabin 
to have his wound properly dressed. The men-at-arms, who 
watched at his door, received strict orders not to allow any one 
to enter ; he had already delayed too long to take repose — and 
the wound, though not absolutely dangerous, was sufficiently 
deep, if not to inspire much anxiety, at least to require careful 
precaution, so that when Simon Seghers appeared on board, 
and requested the favour of being permitted to speak to the 
King, Sir Robert de Morley, to whom he addressed himself, 
shook his head. 

" All that I can do for you, young man," he said, with a 
mixture of kindness and roughness, " is to charge myself with 
your commission, if it be worth the trouble." 

" It is a favour for which I shall be grateful," replied the 
Ghent captain. " We have taken the treasurer Behuchet, and 
we would have brought him to you, if, in the confusion, he 
had not contrived to make his escape* : but he has not carried 
off the iron coffers that were on board, and which I have 
brought with me in order to hand them over to his Grace." 
While he was still speaking, the sailors who accompanied him 
had hoisted on board the smallest of three chests that were in 
their boat, and they asked the men of the King's ship to help 
them to get the others, which were much heavier, on deck. 

" By St. George ! " exclaimed the astonished admiral, " what 
booty have you there ? " 

* Behuchet sought refuge on the coast, but fell into the hands of the Flemish 
troops, who delivered him up next day to the Bailli of Cadsand, by whose 
orders he tmderwent the pimishment reserved for pirates, and which Sir Hugues 
de Moerkerke had promised : he was hanged. 
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** We think," said Seghers, *' that it must be the treasure 
of the fleet, and as it belongs to the King of France we wish 
to give it up to him. We should be looked on as pirates at 
Ghent, if we did not hand over what belongs to him, after we 
have profited by the victory and the aid of the English ships 
to recapture our vessel." 

*' Grod help me ! " answered Sir Eobert ; " but these are 
honest scruples. What you say is, in reality, true, my brave 
fellow ; and we, certainly, are for something in the prize that 
you have made. But, may I turn Frenchman, if we expected 
to receive our share of it ! Leave those coflTers under my care 
and return to-morrow morning." 

Simon Seghers bowed and regained his boat, now consider- 
ably lightened. The action that he had just performed, and 
which appeared so extraordinary to the English admiral, 
was in his estimation only a simple duty. 

But the next day the largest of the three chests was sent 
on board the Saint Christopher. Edward had sent to the 
sailors of the Mermaid the part of the booty that was due to 
them. He kept back the half of the treasure, which, accord- 
ing to custom, belonged to the captain or schepper of the 
victorious vessel, and respecting which he desired to speak 
with him. 

Their conversation, not having had any witnesses, it is im- 
possible for us to repeat it. The cabin was only opened to the 
nobles and knights on board the royal ship, when the approach 
of Philippa, who came in all haste to rejoin her victorious 
husband, was announced. With her were the ladies of her 
suite, and several English knights, among whom was Sir 
Lionel Eandon, who had arrived on the previous evening. 

The meeting of the royal couple was touching. For a long 
time they exchanged only words of tenderness and joy, mingled 
with gentle reproaches from Philippa for Edward's rashness. 
Then the King recommended to the favourable notice of the 
Queen the brave companions in arms who had partaken his 
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dangers and his triumph. Pointing with his hand towards a 
young man who was standing behind him : — 

** We have still to present to your Grace," said he, ** Sir 
Simon Seghers, who has received from us the ^ accolade ' of 
knighthood*" 

Fhilippa smiled, and looked at Alice. 

" We have given him," continued the King, " a fief situated 
in our county of Norfolk. He will be your neighbour. Sir 
Lionel ; and we hope that he will live in good intelligence 
with you." 

It would be useless to relate the details of the scene that 
followed. Some short time later, when the King had re- 
covered in some degree from his wounds, he proceeded with 
his Queen on a pilgrimage to the chapel of our Lady of 
Ardembourg. The altar was adorned with rich presents, 
which would attest the piety and munificence of the sovereigns 
to future generations. 

But the holy ceremony was not confined to the thanks- 
givings oflfered by the victor to his God. After the Te 
Deum, the good priest of Ardembourg had to celebrate a 
marriage which rendered Sir Lionel Eandon almost as happy 
as it did Simon Seghers and Alice. 

In the following year another union was accomplished at 
Bruges : it was that of the pretty Marguerite with her 
cousin Lievin, who, according to the prediction of the young 
schepper, no longer feared either the sea or fighting, since 
he had taken part, on board the Mermaid, in the battle of 
Sluys. 
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CHAPTER I. 

On a fine day in the month of May, 1621, two young painters 
quitted Antwerp to undertake a journey to Italy. Both were 
one day destined to figure among the most illustrious masters 
of the Flemish school — they were Jacques Jordaens and An- 
tonio van Dyck. 

The former, then twenty-five years of age, had less the 
appearance of an artist than that of a robust, broad-shouldered, 
jovial countryman. His costume was simple, and he rode, 
awkwardly enough, a strong, rough-looking horse of little 
value. 

His companion, younger by some years, was, on the con- 
trary, dressed with a care and elegance that enhanced the 
grace of his person and the beauty of his noble features. He 
caressed from time to time the finely-arched neck of a mag- 
nificent Danish horse that had been given him by Eubens, 
his master and his friend. The fiery animal seemed impa- 
tient at the slow pace and uniform monotony of their pro- 
gress, but, checked by the skilful hand of the rider, it was 
compelled to regulate its movements by those of the heavy 
beast of Jordaens. 

They stopped about mid-day at the door of a rustic inn, 

shaded by large trees, and were served in the open air with a 

repast more substantial than choice ; some eggs, large slices 

of ham, and a jug of foaming beer formed the basis of it, and 

he good appetite of the elder traveller enabled him to do 

ustice to the meal : but Van Dyck ate little, he was pensive 

nd visibly agitated by gloomy thoughts. 

*• What the deuce are you thinking about ? " at last ex- 
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claimed Jordaens^ struck with his melancholy, *' we are going 
to visit the land of masterpieces ; our purses are filled well 
enough to get there without difficulty. Why, then, do you 
put on the sad look of a penitent sinner ? " 

" You have never loved, Jacques," said his handsome com- 
rade, stifling a sigh. " This journey to Italy has always been 
my cherished dream ; but if I listened to my heart I should 
give it up this moment." 

His companion heard him with an air of regret, and his 
honest face assumed an expression of displeasure. 

" Come, come, brother," he replied, ** if your heart be 
gone mad let shame at least cure it. You would become the 
laughing-stock of the studio and a discredit to glorious art." 

Van Dyck coloured. The ardent passion that he indulged 
for the beautiful Isabella Brandt, the wife of Eubens, had 
not then escaped, as he had hoped, all observation. It was 
to fly from the empire of this guilty feeling that he had 
hastened his departure ; but the wound still bled. 

** And you, Jacques," he asked, " do you not regret any- 
thing at Antwerp ? " 

** I regret my old master," replied Jordaens, with sim- 
plicity. 

That reply, though perfectly sincere, was somewhat irre- 
gular. The master of whom he spoke was Adam van Oort, 
a painter almost forgotten now, and whose former fame had 
yielded to that of Eubens. Bom with a violent temper, which 
adversity had soured still more, he displayed so much brutality 
towards his later pupils, that Van Dyck had often pitied his 
friend and companion, and strongly urged him to resistance ; 
but Jordaens, who was by nature modest and patient, allowed 
himself to be completely dominated by the fiery old man, 
whose unrequited merit he fully appreciated. For him Van 
Oort was the painter par excellence, and he had no doubt 
that one day or other the Flemish school would overcome 
prejudice and acknowledge old Adam as its chief. To this 
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unfeigned admiration there was united in the heart of Jor- 
daens a sentiment of aflfectionate and devoted gratitude. 

" He could not give me a horse," continued he ; *' for he is 
poor, but I shall never forget what I owe to him. If I know 
anything of painting, it is thanks to his lessons." 

*' His daughter is pretty ? " murmured Van Dyck, smiling. 

A curious expression of fear and of care passed over the 
open brow of his comrade. 

" Pretty ! " he replied, " that may be, but God preserve 
me from thinkiog of that. She has something of her father 
in her composition, and I suspect would treat a husband of 
my sort much as Van Oort treats his apprentices. I alone 
have remained with him to the end." 

** It does honour to your patience, my good Jacques ; 
people say that he has broken more than one rest-stick over 
your shoulders I " 

" I don't say that he might not be better tempered and 
not strike so hard when he is in a passion ; but I don't bear 
him ill-will for that ; my head is rather thick, and the good 
man had often reason to be vexed. He ought to have had 
you for a pupil, as he had Eubens formerly, but you are both 
too delicate." 

" Do you think then that I have lost by the change ? " 
asked Van Dyck, in a slightly bantering tone. 

** I am not a competent judge," replied Jordaens. ** Master 
Adam has remained true to the old Flemish style. Eubens 
at first thought to do better in following the Italian school, 
but now he is returning to our ancient manner, and I think 
that he is right. Every nation has its own manner, and every 
painter ought to follow that of his country," * 

* It is well known that Eubens adopted only in his riper jearo the style 
which his school preserved. Opinions vary, to the present day, respecting the 
relative value of his earlier pictures, and of those which he composed later. 
The number of the latter is so prodigious, that they furnish evidence of a 
facility of execution which the great painter sometimes abused : but those to 
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These words terminated the conversation ; and after having 
paid their reckoning, the two artists resumed their journey. 

They proceeded towards the village of Saventhem, situated 
to the north of Brussels, where they intended to stay a few 
days in order to execute an altar piece which had been en- 
trusted to Van Dyck. His task would not be very diflBcult. 
He purposed to reproduce an admirable painting by Eubens, 
representing St. Martin dividing his cloak with a poor man.* 

Jordaens, an indefatigable workman, undertook all the 
accessories of the piece, the price of which, agreed on before- 
hand, was to cover part of their travelling expenses. 

At some distance from the village they were accosted by 
the miller of the place, who came to meet them. In his 
quality of " marguiller," or churchwarden, and as one of the 
most notable inhabitants, he had been concerned in ordering 
the picture, and had taken on himself to lodge and entertain 
the two painters at his house. 

He appeared to be about the age of Jordaens, whom he 
resembled also in the simplicity of his costume. Solidly 
mounted on a large strong horse, which he put to a heavy 
gallop on perceiving the travellers, he was a type of a young, 
good-humoured, strapping yeoman. 

** Vivat 1 " he exclaimed on joining them, " you are men 

which he appKed himself seriously, are incontestably superior to the produc- 
tions of his youth. The " Descent from the Cross " belongs to his second 
manner ; while the "Elevation" is in the first; but he subsequently retouched 
the latter work, which no longer pleased him, and entirely repainted the head 
of Christ. Now, his second style sensibly approaches that of Adam van Oort, 
who had formerly been his master, and whom he still admired. Few works of 
that master remain ; but in a lateral chapel of St. Jacques at Antwerp, is to be 
seen his picture of the " Miraculous Draught of Fishes," which, by skilfal 
restoring, has resumed its pristine beauty. Firmness of touch is united to 
brilliancy of colouring in that specimen ; and, in the latter respect, reminds ua 
of the manner of Jordaens, who as a " colourist," sometimes surpasses Bubens 
himself. 

* This picture of Bubens is lost; but that of Van Dyck still exists at 
Saventhem. 
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<)f your word; you will be very welcome at my mother's 
house." 

Karl Verdoest — that was the name of the miller — never 
mentioned himself as the master of the mill and of the house, 
as well as of the land depending on it. Everything, accord- 
ing to him, belonged to his mother ; and it was not merely a 
way of speaking ; his father's death had not altered his filial 
docility, — a sentiment characteristic of the manners of the 
people, and of which the old country families of the present 
day still show numerous examples. 

The dwelling of the miller, built of brick, and covered with 
an immense and steep thatched roof, was situated near the 
brook that turned the great wheels of the mill. As the 
horsemen approached, the joyous barking of the great yard- 
dog announced the arrival of his master, whose mother quickly 
appeared at the threshold. 

**Mevrouw" Verdoest — for the rich widow was styled 
" Madam " in the village — was not more than forty-five years 
of age, and her face announced at the same time kindness of 
heart and firmness of character. She welcomed the young 
painters in a tone equally cordial, notwithstanding the in- 
equality of rank that the difference of their dress seemed to 
denote. Perhaps even she replied with better grace to the 
'rough and commonplace compliment of Jordaens than to 
the well-chosen words of Van Dyck, whose elegant exterior 
seemed to inspire her with a sort of apprehension. Did she 
fear that the brilliant young horseman would consider the 
rustic hospitality that awaited him as beneath his rank ? or 
had she some other motive which instinctively alarmed her ? 

The interior of the building resembled that of the old 
Flemish farm-houses. A vast room destined for common use, 
occupied almost all the ground floor, tt was paved with a 
kind of small yellow brick, of particular make, such as those 
which we now call " clinkers." The oaken furniture appeared 
proof against time and wear. To the beams and rafters of 
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the roof were hung, according to local custom, some large 
flitches of smoked bacon, which formed an essential part of 
the household provisions. An enormous fireplace, the ample 
chimney of which could shelter all the family, took up nearly 
one end of the room ; opposite to it were two closets with 
glass doors, wherein were displayed dishes and plates of pew- 
ter, the brightness of which might vie with that of silver. 

The large arm-chair and spinning-wheel of Madam Ver- 
doest, placed near the window, indicated her industrious 
habits. Another spinning-wheel, but of lighter form and of 
more delicate workmanship, gave reason to suppose that the 
house contained also a younger woman. 

Have you a sister. Master Karl ? " asked Jordaens. 
No," replied the miller, "a cousin;" and his cheeks 
flushed. " She is the daughter of a captain of infantry," he 
continued, with a little pride ; " and the Infanta is her god- 
mother, for her father saved the life of the Archduke : but 
for the last two years she has been an orphan and now lives 
with us : that is the portrait of Captain van Ophem." 

The picture that he pointed out, and which was hung in 
the most favourable light, was not without merit. It repre- 
sented the old officer leading his pikemen to the charge 
in the midst of the " dunes," or sandy district, where the 
armies of the Archduke and of Prince Maurice had en- 
countered. 

The young girl did not appear before the evening meal. 
She wore the costume of a village maiden, but her language 
and manners proved that she had received an education far 
superior to that of young persons of her apparent condition. 
She seemed to cherish her aunt as a second mother, and 
indeed there was a family resemblance between them rarely 
seen in relations of the second degree ; but though Madam 
Verdoest still preserved the remains of beauty which had 
once been remarkable, the pure and gentle features of the 
orphan had a much more noble expression. 
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" She certainly is the most lovely country girl I ever saw," 
said Jordaens to himself; as for Van Dyck, he appeared to 
have relapsed into his melancholy mood, and his comrade 
was quite convinced that Isabella Brandt alone still occupied 
his thoughts. 

Full of compassion for his friend's unfortunate attachment, 
Jordaeus was no sooner alone with him in the chamber 
which was prepared for them, than he reproached him for 
the singular indifiference which rendered him so blind to all 
other charms. 

'^Eubens himself," said he, ** would have admired that 
beautiful girl, who has all the glow of his Magdalen, with 
more regular features. If we had to paint a virgin or a 
female saint, instead of a Saint Martin, we might take her 
as a model. You ought to sketch her portrait, — you, who 
have the gift of seizing at once those delicate and harmo- 
nious faces ; you would find, while drawing her features, that 
there are other beauties in the world besides her who has 
made you lose your wits." 

'* Perhaps so, my good Jacques ; only I should run the risk 
of startling our good hosts. Take her portrait yourself ; they 
would not, perhaps, find anything to say against that, while, 
if I seemed merely to notice that she is pretty, she would 
instantly disappear. Don't you understand that they are 
keeping her fair hand for that honest Karl, and that the 
poor girl would, doubtless, prefer a somewhat less rustic 
suitor?" 

" Himmel I " exclaimed Jordaens, astounded, " I thought 
that you had not noticed anybody or anything ! " 
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CHAPTEE n. 

On the following morning Karl and his mother showed their 
guests over the garden and orchards adjoining the house. 
Van Dyck, dressed more simply than on the preceding even- 
ing, and apparently less absent in mind, seemed to take 
pleasure in seeing everything. He begged the good widow 
to show him her fine cows and the dairy, of which he easily 
perceived that she was not a little proud. He then visited 
the mill, admired the mechanism, asked about grain, flour, 
&c. He inquired concerning the beneficial effects of the 
ingenious system of drainage, of which Master Karl had 
learned the method in Flanders, and by the aid of which he 
had succeeded in draining the marshy land around, so as to 
convert it into excellent pasturage, while at the same time, 
by a regular discharge of the superfluous water, he aug- 
mented the power of the formerly too weak current of the 
brook. 

The attention that Van Dyck showed, his intelligent praise, 
and the charm of attraction with which he was so emi- 
nently endowed, produced their inevitable effect. Madam 
Verdoest got over her secret apprehensions almost in spite 
of herself, while the young miller, seduced by the amiability 
of his guest, seemed very far from thinking that he should 
ever find a rival in him. 

As for Jordaens, who adored the beauties of nature, with- 
out troubling himself about the labours of man, he only 
remarked the abundance and richness of the herbage, the 
limpidity of the brook, the strong and healthy vegetation of 
the fruit trees, already covered with leaves and blossoms. 

Once only he asked, "Where is Mademoiselle Anna?" 
and was inclined to pity her when he learned that she had 
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gone to church. Eeligioiis ideas had very little influence 
over the heart or imagination of that great colourist, who 
never represented successfully any other divinities but fauns, 
satyrs and nymphs. 

After breakfast, at which the young girl was not present, 
the two artists proceeded to the house of the cure of the 
village, and then to the church, in order to examine the place 
that the picture was to occupy. 

A canvas curtain closed the entrance to the chapel, which 
was destined to serve as their work-room for some time.* 

The framework was already prepared, and Van Dyck com- 
menced the outline, while Jordaens sketched on pasteboard 
the face of the beggar, which he had reserved to himself. 
Without thinking, he gave him the face of his old master. 
The resemblance made his friend smile. 

'* It is you more than I," said he, " who cannot tear your- 
self away from your recollections. Some one in Van Oort's 
house has thrown a charm over you." 

" If you mean his daughter, again," replied Jacques. 
** You have sworn to frighten me. But for her I should 
have remained at Antwerp, where I am afraid her father 
has great need of me. He had obtained an order from the 
Abbot of St. Michael's that would have enabled him to live 
comfortably for a long time ; but all was not quite settled 
when I left, and I dread his confounded scruples." 

** Scruples I" repeated Van Dyck, astonished, "what 
scruples can he have? Was not the subject proposed a 
religious one ? " 

** No doubt, — but I may own it to you, the old fellow has 
two religions. As a painter he is a Catholic, and thinks the 
nudity of the Calvinist churches ridiculous and stupid, and 

* The dergj sometimes insisted that the pictures, ordered for a church, 
should be executed on the spot, in order to be able to assiire themselves that 
the master did not employ artists of inferior talent. It was thus that Bubens 
painted the ** Elevation of the Cross " in the church of St Walburge. 

Z3 
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that is what prevented him retiring to Holland. But in the 
time of the * Grueux ' he went to the preachings, and still 
will not admit of any saints but the Apostles. I am afraid 
that the Abbot has given him some subject taken from the 
Book of Legends, and that he will not undertake it. He will 
certainly die of hunger!" 

" Or of thirst," muttered his companion. 

" We must console ourselves as we best can," continued 
the faithful pupil. " His friends have abandoned him, his 
talents are unappreciated, and the violence of his temper 
causes his genius to be forgotten. He has taken to drink 
in order to drown reflection, and now that I am no longer 
there, he will beat his daughter. I ought to have told all 
that to the Abbot, who is a good and sensible man." 

" Well," exclaimed Van Dyck, as if struck with a sudden 
idea; "return to Antwerp, and leave me to finish the picture 
alone. I shall not be sorry to remain some time here. You 
know that I wish to cure myself, and I feel that the ardour 
for work is reviving in me. Go freely where your heart leads 
you." 

The proposal seemed to please the honest Fleming ; how- 
ever, it required some pressing to decide him. 

^^ I should reproach myself all my life if I detained you 
here," continued his companion. "You would justly take 
me for an egoist. It is only a seven leagues' ride, and by 
starting after dinner you can yet reach Antwerp before the 
gates are closed." 

Jordaens counted upon his fingers, and found that he 
should not have sufficient time unless he set off immediately. 

" I will not stay for dinner," he said, with great abnega- 
tion ; for his stout appetite doubled the amount of the sacri- 
fice, and, accompanied by Van Dyck, he hastily returned to 
the miller's, where he ordered his horse to be saddled. 

It was only some hours later, while he ate a hasty morsel 
at the little inn where they had stopped the day before, that 
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he asked himself why his comrade should wish to execute, 
alone, the picture at Saventhem ? 

" They were queer kind of reasons that Antonio gave me," 
thought he ; " he seemed to wish to get rid of me. De- 
cidedly his love-dreams make him too fantastical." 

We should hardly venture to hint here at the true and 
secret springs that actuated Van Dyck, if the weaknesses of 
that great artist had remained a mystery to posterity. Bom 
with a tender, but inconstant hearty love had irresistible 
power over him. He had had great difficulty in overcoming, 
as we have said, the insensate passion that he had conceived 
for the wife of his great master, Bubens ; that which he soon 
after experienced for Anna van Ophem, to whom tradition 
incorrectly gives the name of " La belle Meuni^re," very 
nearly prevented his departure for Italy. 

The magnificent portrait which he painted of that young 
girl, and which was formerly preserved at the chateau of 
Tervueren, is lost ; and we dare not affirm that she is re- 
presented in the painting of the Holy Family that he com- 
posed for the church of Saventhem; but we may cite, as 
proof of the interest that she justly inspired, the favour 
shown her by the Infanta Isabella in attaching her to her 
service. 

The Infanta was a princess of the severest virtue, with 
whom the most exquisite beauty, without innocence, would 
have found no favour. 

The impression that the sight of the lovely orphan had 
produced on the variable mind of the favourite pupil of 
Eubens was most vivid ; but he dreaded the banterings and 
jokes of Jordaens, and took good care not to confide to him 
the new inclination that had succeeded, so rapidly, to his 
former flame. 

Happy to have got rid, for a time, of an inconvenient wit- 
ness, he soon found, after Jordaens' departure, an opportunity 
of allowing the young girl to divine his love. She cast down 
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her eyes beneath his burning looks, but the agitation they 
excited in her heart was clearly depicted in her expressive 
features. How could poor Anna remain indiflferent to the 
homage of the only man who had ever excited her admira- 
tion? Besides Van Dyck was not so base as to meditate 
seduction. His affection, inprudent and hasty perhaps, was 
at least pure, and he promised himself that the happiness of 
his life would be entirely owing to his choice of such a 
partner ; only he asked himself if he should take her with 
him beyond the Alps, or whether he should not do better to 
give up his plan of travel, and enjoy peacefully and soberly 
the charm of domestic happiness. 

It had been in accordance with the advice of Eubens, that 
he had decided on making fresh studies in Italy ; but the 
consciousness that he felt of his talent permitted him to hope 
for glory and wealth without quitting his natal soil. 

On the evening of the following day he said to his hosts 
that he " envied them their tranquil existence in that quiet 
and smiling village ; the ambitious designs that his master 
had formed for him would break too many of the ties that 
bound him to his country ; " that he " no longer felt the 
courage to leave it, and to carry with him, under a distant 
sky, all the remembrances dear to his heart." 

No allusion more direct escaped him, but Anna could not 
mistake his thoughts, and she was not the only one who 
understood their secret meaning. 



CHAPTER III. 

The widow and her son could no longer doubt the deep im- 
pression that the sight of Anna van Ophem had produced on 
Van Dyck — so that sleep, the ensuing night, did not approach 
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the usually peaceful bed of the young miller. Under his 
rustic exterior, Karl Yerdoest possessed one of those plain, 
simply honest minds that do not make much outward show^ 
but which are not wanting either in force or sensibility. For 
a long time past he had loved his cousin, but love itself had 
made him feel the distance that separated her from him. He 
was but a simple peasant, rich it is true, but destitute of 
all the brilliant gifts that she had received from nature and 
fr'om education. 

** She is a lady of gentle birth," said he to himself, " and 
she will never think me worthy of her hand," — so he had 
only showed a sort of timid affection towards her — a com- 
pound of friendship and respect. Anna, on her part, placed 
the most implicit confidence in him, she knew him to be as 
frank, good, and devoted as a brother, but she did not suspect 
the existence of the passion that he scrupidously concealed, 
and which assuredly she did not partake. 

The agitation that she showed when listening to the ex- 
pressive words of the artist, and when meeting his burning 
glances, but too clearly apprised the young miller of the suc- 
cess that awaited his rival. His heart was rent with anguish, 
but he could not deny that the choice of the young girl was 
natural, and that her preference was fully warranted. Van 
Dyck united to grace and beauty of person, to elegance of 
language, to superiority of mind and of knowledge, the gift 
of pleasing, of captivating. His career would surely be as 
brilliant as glorious as that of Bubens. What comparison 
could a woman make between the humble peasant and the 
favourite of nature and of fortune ? Nothing remained for 
poor ICarl but to resign himself to his fate, and he resolved 
courageously to do so. 

In the morning he remarked the anxious and afflicted air 
of his mother, who had slept but little better than he. 

" Mother," he said to her, " you are sad ; you regret the 
arrival of our guest" 
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" Ought you to have brought him here ? " she replied, with 
a look in which regret was mingled with displeasure. ** Could 
you not divine that this brilliant youth, with his silk and 
velvet dress, would soon trouble the heart of a young girl ? " 

'^ In fact," said Karl, ^' he is not a peasant, as I am ; he 
seems made for her, while I am too ignorant and too awk- 
ward for her to love me. I have thought so for a long time, 
mother. Anna is the joy and pride of our family, but she 
must not be a victim. Let her choose her husband I Why 
should I think of marrying ? " 

The disconsolate mother sighed heavily. 

" I, alone, know your true value, my poor boy," she ex- 
claimed. " You are the best of sons and would make the 
best of husbands. What will become of Anna if she confides 
her happiness to a light-hearted and giddy-headed artist? He 
is fond of luxury and gives himself the airs of a prince, and 
she has not even a marriage portion." 

^' Oh I mother," exclaimed Karl, " are we not rich ? " 

She did not answer, for Van Dyck had just entered the 
room. True to the laws of hospitality, the good widow en- 
deavoured, in spite of her grief and vexation, to give him a 
kind reception; but she hardly touched her breakfiswt, and 
withdrew immediately afber. Her son seized the opportunity 
to have an explanation with his guest. 

" Master Antonio," he said to him, gravely, *^ you are bom 
under a more fortunate star than I am ; but I am not envious ; 
permit me only to speak as the nearest relation of Anna. Are 
you quite sure that you really love her ? " 

*' Yes," replied the artist, placing his hand on his heart. 

" I think that you are worthy of her," continued Karl. 
" Know, then, that no one here will look unfavourably on your 
attachment. Anna believes that she is poor ; but her father 
had assisted mine in the purchase of part of his land; we will 
settle that account before her marriage." 

The painter took this remark on trust. He was too disin- 
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terested to attacb mnch importance to a question of money. 
What really touched him was the evident 8u£fering that the 
honest miller so generously suppressed. 

'^ I am afraid that I have brought sorrow into your home. 
Master Karl," he replied with emotion. ^ Any other man but 
you would hate me. Can you still be my Mend ? " 

*^ I hope so," said Karl; ^ only make her happy,'^ and hear- 
ing his cousin's voice, he hurried away. 

Anna Van Ophem had gone to the village church, as usual, 
but had prolonged her devotions beyond the accustomed 
hour. 

What could be the cause of such delay on that particular 
day? Perhaps it might have been divined by the bright 
flush that covered her lovely &ce when she found herself alone 
with Van Dyck. 

There was a moment of silence, during which both seemed 
equally agitated. Then the artist approached her, and taking 
her hand made the avowal of his love. 

Although a feeling of virgin modesty allowed the young 
girl to reply only by some broken and timid expressions, her 
fine eyes sparkled with joy and happiness, but when she had 
recovered a little from her first emotion, she no longer feared 
to let him know the secret of her heart, and he was surprised 
and charmed at the noble and generous thoughts that she 
expressed. 

She accepted, with entire confidence, tibe promise of a love 
which she believed inviolable, but she should regret, she said, 
that love should be an obstacle to the journey he had planned. 
He was to visit Italy, as his master, fiubens, had done ; ac- 
quire as he had that perfection of talent necessary to his 
renown, and become, in his turn, the greatest of painters. 
Their union, therefore, could only be accomplished at a dis- 
tant period. She had, besides, made it a law not hastily to 
quit her kind aunt, who had always shown to her the tender- 
ness of a mother. She must be prepared for the separation, 
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and have time to fill up the void which Anna's absence would 
create, and to think perhaps of providing a helpmate for her 
son. There was no doubt then that a considerable time must 
elapse before the duties of the lovers would permit them to 
think of marrying ; but what signified a transient separation I 
Pure and true affection was proof against Time ! 

From the lips of another woman such language might have 
been taken as the undecided expression of that first resistance 
which too eager vows and entreaties generally provoke. The 
young painter hoped that it might be so, but not without 
being struck with the deep faith with which Anna appeared 
to abandon herself to her sublime ideas of devotedness, of 
glory, and of fidelity, of which she spoke as of simple and 
ordinary things. He quite imderstood that the education 
which she had received in her paternal home had rendered 
those noble sentiments, which a certain part of the upper 
classes of society, at that time, carried even to extravagance, 
familiar to her. It was, in fact, the epoch when the genius 
of Spain tended to assume the same ascendancy as her arms ; 
that grand and romantic genius which shines in the produc- 
tions of Spanish literature, and of which the echo may be 
found in the AstrsBa of D'Urfe, and in some English works 
of the age of Elizabeth. The court of Albert and Isabella 
had experienced its influence, and Captain van Ophem, whom 
the leisure hours of the camp had often brought in contact 
with the Spanish and Italian officers of the army of Spinola, 
had become enamoured of the chivalric ideas which they pro- 
fessed, if not in every-day life, at least on remarkable occa^ 
sions. Without thinking of making his daughter a heroine, 
such as Diana de Montemayor, he had brought her up in the 
same faith of honour and delicacy, and, since she had become 
an orphan, nothing had been able to efface his precepts from 
her mind. In fact, ignorance of the world had left, even to 
her imagination, all its primitive innocence, while the simple 
manners of those who had adopted her — their pure ideas. 
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their traditional virtues — answered^ though in a less elevated 
sphere, to her poetic ideal. 

Van Dyck therefore found under the gentle and lovely 
lineaments of the timid young girl, all that grandeur of soul 
that fame attributed to the haughty beauties of another 
country. The astonishment that he felt only increased his 
admiration for her, and he did not allow himself to be dis- 
mayed by the obstacles which he began to foresee. 

His attachment soon ceased to be a mystery. Madam 
Verdoest, vanquished by the prayers of her son, had given a 
half consent tp the union which she in secret deplored, but 
which she did not think she had the right to oppose openly, 
and all the household regarded Master Antonio as the happy 
betrothed of her whom he so ardently loved. 

What poor Karl, a witness to the happiness of his rival, 
suffered during this time no language can express. He also, 
notwithstanding his rustic habits and common appearance, 
had deep feelings and a strong mind. If the violence of his 
passion had hitherto been unknown to him, he only felt it 
more deeply when forced to hide his despair under the mask 
of calm resolution. 

There were moments when he fled from the bouse like a 
madman. He praised Van Dyck to his cousin, but he shud- 
dered at the sight of him. 

One day his heart was put to a terrible trial, and nearly 
succumbed. 

It was the hour when the painter usually returned from 
his work. He had taken a path bordered with willows that 
ran along by the side of the brook, and approached the house 
of the miller without being perceived. When he suddenly 
appeared, Anna uttered a cry of joy, and rose quickly as though 
to rush to meet him ; but Karl, who was at her side, held her 
back roughly — his reason wandered. 

" What is the matter, cousin ? " she asked, alarmed at his 
paleness. 
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He stammered some incobereiit words about the plank 
that served as a bridge having been removed, but he was 
so strongly agitated that she could hardly understand him. 

Van Dyck, finding his passage interrupted, went a little 
lower down the stream, and arrived at the mill-sluice, the 
lintel, or upper bar of which, formed of a great beam of oak, 
and furnished with an iron hand-rail, offered a sure and easy 
means of passing. Unfortunately, he stopped for a moment 
to look at the play of the waters which gushed forth in 
cascades over the wheels that they turned. The current was 
rapid, the noise deafening, and the rash artist had disdained 
to take hold of the rail, — all at once he felt giddy, his sight 
became troubled, his feet slipped, and he fell into the harrow 
and deep pool into which the waters rushed. 

Anna and the miller uttered cries of terror, they knew the 
dangers of the scarped abyss in which Van Dyck had disap- 
peared. A feeling of ferocious joy traversed for a moment 
the heart of Karl Verdoest. He sprang towards the pool 
without knowing well whether it was the instinct of jealousy 
or of humanity that drew him on ; but arrived at the edge his 
nobler nature gained the mastery, he threw off his coat and 
broad-leafed hat and plunged into the gulf. 

The two women had followed him, agonised with fear and 
horror. They thought that he also was lost, for the foam of 
the water hid him from their sight. Twice, however, his 
head reappeared in the space between the wheels,- which 
seemed at every moment about to dash him to pieces. 
When at last he gained the bank, his failing hand coidd 
hardly cling to it, but with the other arm he supported the 
fainting form of Van Dyck. 

His mother and two of the men of the mill hastened to 
his succour ; with their aid he raised the inanimate body of 
his guest, laid him on the bank and sprang from the water 
himself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JoBDAEHS did not retam to Saventhem till the end of a fort- 
night ; and he confessed, with a piteous mien, to his friend, 
that he was married to the daughter of Van Oort He had 
found no other means of aiding the rough old man who would 
not accept assistance from a stranger. 

The newly married lady had, with very few scruples, taken 
possession of the money which her husband had so lately 
intended for the trip to Italy, and honest Master Jacques was 
destined never to admire on the spot the masterpieces of 
Bapbael and Michael Angelo. He consoled himself a little 
by thinking that he should not have profited much by 
them. 
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What astonished him most was to see that the picture of 
St. Martin had made so little progress. Van Dyck, who no 
longer thought of quitting Saventhem, for some time at least, 
worked but little. At the beginning he had passed hours in 
musing and dreaming ; later, feeling a want of amusement, 
he had sometimes escaped in the morning to make war on 
the game with the most audacious poacher of the neighbour- 
hood. It was not the shooting season, but the park of the 
Archducal chateau of Tervueren, situated only a league from 
Saventhem, abounded in deer and pheasants, and the adven- 
turous artist did not always respect their supposed inviolable 
asylum. However, the uneasiness of Anna soon obliged him 
to renounce his dangerous pastime, and to tranquillise her he 
swore never to touch an arquebuse again. 

"Is it then so easy to bring down a pheasant ?" asked Jor- 
daens, after having heard what had passed. 

" No ; you even might manage it," replied his comrade, 
laughing. 

And you dare not go with me to-morrow morning? " 
My promise is sacred," said Van Dyck ; " but, if you like, 
I will get you the poacher as guide." 

The proposal was joyfully accepted: the pupil of Van 
Oort burned with desire to send a proof of his skill to his 
wife; he scarcely slept half the night, and started long 
before sunrise with the knowing fellow who was to show 
him the game. 

But evening came and neither of them retm-ned. The 
miller, who went to make inquiries, heard that two poachers 
had been caught by the gamekeepers within the walls of 
the park ; one of them, however, it was believed, had 
escaped by swimming across the lake that bathed the foot of 
the chateau, the other was locked up in the vault that served 
as prison. 

Van Dyck was in despair at this intelligence ; he imputed 
his friend's misfortune to himself, and to complete his ill luck. 
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Bubens, whose intervention with the Archduke he might have 
asked, was absent from Antwerp. The detention of poor 
Jacques might then be indefinitely prolonged, and end even 
in a rigorous condemnation, as his offence constituted a crime 
in the eyes of the law. 

In this extremity Karl Verdoest, in whom straightforward 
good sense, and a firm mind often supplied the want of expe- 
rience, gave the only advice that could be adopted. 

"Cousin," said he to Anna, "the Infanta is your god- 
mother : I think that you would do well to have recourse to 
her. My mother will not refuse to accompany you." 

" You are right, Karl," replied the young girl, courageously ; 
** I have never claimed her protection for myself^ but I will 
gladly do so for Master Jacques." 

Van Dyck seized her hand and pressed it to his lips ; this 
step in favour of his friend touched him more than if he had 
been the object of it himself. 

The next day the widow Verdoest and her niece departed 
for Brussels in a light cart drawn by two vigorous horses 
driven by Master Karl. Van Dyck, who had gone on before 
was waiting for them in the palace square, «it the entrance of 
the outer enclosure, which was called the " Bailies." He told 
them that the moment was favourable, as Isabella gave audi- 
ence that morning, which, however, she did nearly every day, 
receiving great and small with equal goodness : but he also 
warned Anna that, although the princess was accustomed to 
receive con blandurds, or with gentle words, all persons who 
applied to her, she hardly ever ventured to interfere in the 
afiairs that her husband reserved to himself. Now the offence 
that Jordaens had committed, touching directly the personal 
privileges of the Archduke, it was to be feared that she would 
not think it right to speak in his favour. 

Madame Verdoest and Anna, who wore the dress of 
country-women of the better class, were introduced without 
difficulty into the interior of the palace. The vast rooma 
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which they traversed were decorated with royal magnificence ; 
with the rich tapestry of Bruges and of Audenarde ; with the 
precious pictures of the Flemish and foreign schools, were 
mingled trophies of arms of the time of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy; vases of porcelain brought from China^ curiosities 
from India and America offered by Charles V., or given by 
Philip II. to his daughter. But mth the exception of some 
persons of the middle class, whom the audience had attracted, 
little movement was to be perceived in the remainder of the 
immense edifice. The Archduke, broken, and suffering, lived 
almost in solitude, and his wife passed with him the hours 
not given to prayer, or to the cares of government. 

Dame Yerdoest accompanied her niece only to the entrance 
of Isabella's private closet; her woman's instinct told her 
that Anna alone, notwithstanding her youth and timidity, 
would succeed better in interesting the princess in the fate 
of poor Jordaens. 

The daughter of Philip IL, then fifty-five years of age, had 
preserved no other traces of her former beauty than the 
majestt of her brow and the brilliancy of her fine eyes. The 
somewhat rigid dignity of her features was mingled with a 
steady calmness, impressed by the religious life that she led, 
and of which she scrupulously observed the most severe prac- 
tices. Her affability, which had endeared her to the Bel- 
gians, was, however, tempered by the severity of etiquette 
which she did not think fit to waive, saving at the popular 
festivals, in which she often took part with a condescension 
that had gained all hearts. She inherited from her mother, 
Elizabeth of France, a large fund of gentleness and kindness ; 
but the opinions which regulated her conduct were those of 
her father, and if her policy was more moderate than his, it 
was not less skilful. 

On the entrance of the young girl, the princess seemed 
struck with her paleness, and although motionless in the 
large ebony arm chair in which she was sitting with all the 
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Spanish gravity, an expression of kind feeling passed into her 
eyes. She did not yet recognise Anna in her village costume 
but she had a vague recollection of having already seen her. 

*'Who are you, my child?" she asked; and when Anna 
mentioned her name, gave her her hand to kiss. She then 
interrogated the young girl as to her actual position, and 
gently reproached her with not having had recourse to her 
protection* 

" In presenting you formerly at the holy font," said she, 
** we took a sacred engagement of which we know the full 
extent. It was the price of the blood that your father had 
shed for our husband ; but you have not given us the oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling our promise. We knew that you had 
retired to the country, but not that you lived with peasants." 

The orphan replied timidly that she had had nothing to 
desire when with her family, but that she now came to en- 
treat pardon for a fault of which her betrothed considered 
himself as the real author. 

At the word "betrothed" the looks of the Infanta ex- 
pressed displeasure. 

" I see," she said, " that you intend alSo to marry without 
consulting us." 

Fortunately, Anna knew that the princess loved the arts, 
and that she honoured Eubens particularly with her favour. 
The young girl hoped then that her marriage with Van Dyck 
would not displease her; indeed Isabella knew the young 
painter by name, and the very high opinion that his master 
had of his talents. 

*^ He must present himself before us," she said ; *^ we shall 
see if we ought to consent to your union. Acquaint us now 
with the fault with which he reproaches himself." 

The orphan related the misfortune of Jordaens. The In- 
fanta listened coldly, for the infraction of sovereign privileges 
was an offence difficult to tolerate, and there was no doubt 
that the Archduke would take it strongly to heart. This last 
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circumstance caused the princess to reflect. She knew that 
Albert was implacable in matters of that kind, especially 
since suffering had soured his temper. 

At most he might have pardoned some poor wretch whom 
hunger might have urged to commit the offence, for poverty 
and want were excuses that he comprehended and admitted, 
but the audacious fellow who, for his own pleasure, should 
have dared to violate the archducal park and destroy the 
game, could not expect the least favour. 

Isabella feared the unpopularity which would result for her 
husband from the severe and humiliating punishment that 
would be inflicted on the guilty man. He was an artist, a 
class that enjoyed public favour, and not to show indulgence 
towards one of the not least eminent of that class, would be a 
serious fault. The former affection of the people for Albert 
was beginning to grow cool since he had become almost 
invisible. These considerations determined the princess to at- 
tempt one effort in favour of Jordaens, but she did not think 
that she should succeed without employing a little artifice. 

"Nina," said she to the young girl, *' falsehood is a great 
evil in ordinary affairs ; we may not have recourse to it even 
to save our life. However, when higher interests, such as 
those of the prince, or of the state require it, dissimulation 
may become a duty. Let his highness believe that you asked 
that foolish painter to bring you one of our pheasants." * 

* Notwithst-anding the high qualities of Isabella, which it would be very 
unjust to deny or underralue, political interests sometimes led her to 
depart from her usual sincerity. James I. of England was, for a long time in 
correspondence with her respecting his son-in-law, Frederic V., for whom 
he hoped to obtain the restitution of the Palatinate. The Infanta con- 
stantly promised that restitution, which was never to take place, and she thus 
prevented the English monarch succouring (supposing him to have really had 
the desire) the unfortunate Elector in time. Such artifice would at the present 
day be stigmatised as it deserves, but in the beginning of the 17th centuiy 
rulers were less scrupulous in State affairs. The Infanta was certainly naturally 
virtuous, honest, and good, but she was imbued with the ideas of the epoch 
and of her own &mily. 
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Eising then from her chair, she proceeded towards a more 
distant part of the palace, and which looked on the park. 
Anna, who followed, entered with her a gallery, the windows 
of which, exposed to the south, admitted the full warmth of 
the sun's rays. They there found the Archduke lying upon 
a sort of sofa. Although about the same age as the Infanta, 
his outward appearance announced premature old age ; but, 
that his mind still preserved all its activity was attested by 
the quantity of papers placed before him, and by a map of 
Grermany extended on the floor. 

He raised his head as the princess entered and saluted her 
with his hand ; she replied by a low curtsey, and suffered 
him to regard in silence for a moment the pretty village girl 
who accompanied her. She then made a sign to Anna to 
kneel, and said : 

" This is the daughter of Captain Van Ophem." 

Albert, whose memory was still good, remembered imme- 
diately the name of the gallant officer who had covered him 
at the battle of the " Dimes." 

Though his youth had been passed in Spain, the Archduke 
had inherited from his father, Maximilian II., that affec- 
tionate attachment to his old followers, which was one of the 
characteristics of the Austrian prince. He did not always 
reward them, but he treated them with a kind of cordial 
familiarity which gratified theirpride and endeared him to them 
more perhaps than material recompences would have done. 

'* If your father had not stood firmly before me on a cer- 
tain occasion, I ^should not have been long one of the 
sovereigns of this country." 

Then, turning towards Isabella, whose arm-chair was placed 
near the sofa, he begged her to be seated. 

Anna remained kneeling. 

" Stand up," continued the prince, rather roughly, but in 
a friendly tone ; " if you have anj^hing to ask, we shall hear 
each other better." 
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Isabella spoke, while the young girl rose. 
" She is my god-daughter," she said, " and I come to ask 
pardon for her, for she is the cause that one of yourhighness's 
pheasants has been purloined." 

" One pheasant or ten, what does it signify ? " said the Arch- 
duke in a paternal tone J but suddenly he frowned ; he had 
heard of the arrest of poachers at Tervueren, and he began to 
suspect for what sort of a crime Anna came to solicit pardon. 
Now he would have forgiven, as we have said, a poor peasant 
who might not have respected his prince's game, particularly 
if the offence had not been committed within the walls of the 
park, but the audacity of the poachers enraged him. 

" If your highness knew poor Jordaens," murmured Anna ; 
" he is so simple that he did not understand the gravity of 
his fault." 

" Simple !" repeated the Archduke angrily ; "a painter!" 

" It was for me that he did wrong," said she, trembling. 

" Then the wrong is greater than I thought," replied Al- 
bert, " for we have allowed you to become what you ought 
not to have been." 

" I also thought so," said the Infanta ; " if your highness 
has no objection, I will attach this young girl to my service." 

The orphan, confused, could only bow respectfully. 

^* Provided she has not fallen in love with that poacher," 
replied the prince with the sharpness of tone that sometimes 
made him appear harsher than he really was. 

*^ He is married," said Anna. 

" Married ! and burdened perhaps with a family ?" 

" I believe," said she, '^ that he is the sole support of his 
old master." 

Albert's brow cleared up ; the recital of a good action had 
never found him indifferent. He sent for a secretary and 
inquired if the poacher had made great havock in the park; 
on learning that the poor fellow had not even shot a single 
bird, he shrugged his shoulders and said : 
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'^ Belease him ; her highness is good enough to take an 
interest in him," 

Quite reassured as to the consequences, which might have 
been fatal to the unfortunate painter, the young girl quitted 
the palace with a joyfiil heart, notwithstanding the unfore- 
seen offer, or rather command, to which she had been obliged 
to submit. 

That very same evening Jordaens, whose bonds she had 
broken, arrived at Dame Verdoest's. The simple minded 
artist owned that he had been horribly afraid of pimishment, 
but what had alarmed him the most was the anger that his 
wife might vent on him for his misadventure. 



CHAPTEE V. 

In obtaining the liberty of the painter, Anna had lost her 
own, for she could not expect to escape the wishes of the 
Princess to attach her to her household. 

But though Anna regarded the new career that chance had 
just opened to her with a feeling approaching to dread, she 
persuaded herself that the consequences would be favourable 
to Van Dyck. He might not only obtain, some day, the 
protection of the Archduke, but the necessity of adjourning 
their marriage would determine him to take at once that 
journey to Italy, so necessary for his talent and his fame, 
although his love would not be easily resigned to separation 
and delay. Van Dyck, however, deeply attached as he was, 
congratulated himself in secret at seeing her whom he so 
loved quit the humble dwelling of her country relations to 
become the inmate of a palace. 

In virtue of his title of betrothed the artist did not fear 
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being deprived of the privilege of seeing her, and he counted 
on Eubens to render Isabella propitious to his desires. As to 
Madame Verdoest, she said to herself that her son would 
suffer less when he should no longer have the happiness of 
his rival constantly under his eyes. She even imagined that 
she could foresee that Anna's new position might create un- 
expected obstacles to the marriage which she regarded as a 
misfortune. 

The orphan girl soon after entered, therefore, the house- 
hold of Isabella, with the simple rank of ^^ Cameriera.'' The 
duties with which she was charged would approach her at all 
times to the person of the Princess, and, at the outset, ren- 
dered her an object of jealousy to many of her companions. 
The favourite dogs of her mistress were placed under her 
especial care. They were, for the most part, Italian grey- 
hounds, and a delicate race of spaniels that the daughter 
of Philip II. had brought with her from the Escurial, and 
which was shortly after introduced into England, where 
it is known as "King Charles's breed." If we may 
be permitted to hazard a conjecture on so delicate a 
subject, and so little enlightened by historians, we should 
willingly believe that this precious variety was given to 
James II. by the ^* Grouvernante"* of the Netherlands, at the 
time when he placed entire confidence in her, to the detri- 
ment of his daughter and of the Protestant party. 

Isabella did not forget her protegee's intended husband. 
Van Dyck was presented to her by Eubens, and she conceived 
a favourable opinion of him, but, with her usual prudence, 
she wished to observe him more closely. 

" Could you compose a picture in which our dogs may 
figure?" she inquired. *^You might introduce in it the 
young girl to whose care we have entrusted them." 

The joy with which the artist welcomed thaf proposal may 

* The title that Isabella assumed after the death of her husband. 
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well be imagined. He promised himself that this picture 
should be his masterpiece, and he received permission to 
come to the palace every day at a fixed hour, in order to 
execute the portrait of Anna surrounded by the pretty 
animals. 

But those interviews took place under the scrutiny of a pair 
of vigilant eyes. The Camerara Mayor, an old and noble ^ 
dame, with rigid brow and severe look, was present at the 
sittings, which she rendered frigid as ice. It is true that the 
Infanta sometimes came to cast a glance upon the work and 
encourage the painter. Van Dyck, however, soon remarked 
that her attention was especially fixed on him, and her for- 
midable supervision inspired him with a certain feeling of 
apprehension. He felt that the Princess would refuse him 
the hand of her god-daughter if she perceived any lightness of 
character or conduct in him. He restrained himself, but 
with difficulty, and regretted the quiet and happy days that 
he had so lately passed at Saventhem. 

One day the Camerara Mayor was replaced by another lady 
— the next in rank — the Coimtess Vercelli, the widow of 
one of Spinola's best officers. Less taciturn than the lady to 
whom she succeeded, she addressed some flattering words to 
the young artist on the merit of his work, and showed in her 
remarks a knowledge of art that surprised him. Anna, whose 
confiding heart could not admit any jealous feeling, listened 
to the Countess with pleasure, and asked her "if she did not 
think that the talent of Master Antonio would be greatly 
improved in Italy ?" The reply, as may be supposed, was in 
the affirmative, and when Van Dyck objected that he had 
already been able to study several of the works of the Eoman 
and Venetian painters, not only at Antwerp and Brussels, but 
at London, where he had passed eight months of the pre- 
ceding year, the Italian lady answered that he could not 
have been able to judge them well, the pale sun and the gi-ey 
skies of northern countries giving quite another aspect to 
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nature. The firmness of outline and the power of light, the 
effects of which were so admirable in the masterpieces of the 
great Italian schools, could not be well appreciated under 
another climate. She described, with natural eloquence, the 
beautiful country where she was born, the cradle of arts and 
poesy, where all united to inspire the genius of man. 

The artist became thoughtful, and she whom he loved, 
jealous, above all, of his fame, flattered herself that he 
would hasten his departure. 

The conversation was renewed at the following sitting, and 
a certain intimacy was by degrees established between the 
Countess and Van Dyck. She requested him to paint her 
portrait also. Anna was proud of this. It was a proof of 
the esteem that the talent of the young painter inspired. As 
for his fidelity, she never doubted it for a moment. Did she 
not hold in pledge for that his love and his promises ? 

But, as we have said. Van Dyck was little more than 
twenty-one years of age, and never was there a man who 
could less resist the fascinating power of beauty. His love 
for the orphan girl, although sincere and deep, could not 
preserve him from the seductions of another and eminently 
handsome woman. That new passion also was totally dif- 
ferent in its nature from the chaste enjoyments that he had 
experienced under the humble roof where the lovers saw each 
other freely. Could another connection, of a merely transi- 
tory kind, and surrounded by profound mystery, be considered 
as a very culpable breach of faith ? 

The ardent-minded artist imposed silence on his conscience, 
and his affianced bride did not even conceive a suspicion of 
an intrigue. 

But one evening, when she had just quitted the Infanta, 
and was traversing one of the solitary galleries in the interior 
of the palace, two of the Archduke's gentlemen appeared at 
the other extremity. 

She stopped, confused, and let them pass. The two officers 
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recognised and saluted her, then thinking that she did not 

understand their language they continued their conversation 
in Italian. 

They were the brother-in-law of the Countess Vercelli and 
one of his near relations. Both appeared to be deeply irri- 
tated. They spoke of the outrage done to their name by 
a woman, and of their resolution to avenge it. The guilty 
one was going in a few minutes to the end of the park, where 
her lover was waiting for her in a rustic summer house. It 
would be easy to surprise them and to punish both at the 
same moment. 

Anna had not learned Italian, but the knowledge that she 
possessed of Spanish enabled her to understand a part of 
their conversation. She knew that revenge was to be taken, 
and that the vengeance would be deadly, but was far from 
divining on whom that vengeance was to fall. She blushed 
only at the crime of which she heard an unknown woman 
accused. Could it be that at the Court of Isabella virtue was 
not equally sacred with all who made outward parade of it? 
She also asked herself if it was not perhaps jealousy, rather 
than honour, that caused the resentment of the two oflBcers. 
The error of the accused lady was perhaps only to have 
destined her hand to a lover of less noble birth, but animated 
doubtless by pure and legitimate sentiments. The idea of a 
nocturnal rendezvous took a platonic form in the chaste 
imagination of the young girl. The lovers, like the shep- 
herds of the poets, confined themselves, no doubt, to sighing 
together by the light of the moon. She was tempted to call 
the halberdiers of the Archduke to their assistance, but she 
feared that the reputation of the lady might be injured by 
the publicity that the adventure would receive. The artless 
girl could not believe that a noble mind could do wrong, but 
she knew that there were coarse, material souls, incapable of 
rising above appearances and of comprehending the purity of 
true tenderness. 
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The decision to which she came was one that the most 
generous of Castilian heroines might have taken. She re- 
solved to warn the unknown lady of the danger that she ran, 
and though the sun had already set, she boldly entered the 
park. 

It was a vast enclosure, of which only a portion, that yet 
forms a vast public garden, remains. The ground was un- 
dulating, and black-looking masses of trees rose on all sides. 
More than once the young girl trembled at strange noises, as 
of feet, which sounded near her. It was the deer that were 
in great numbers in that peaceful asylum, and which, though 
half tame, still preserved something of their wild instincts. 
She would have gone back, but for the duty that she had 
undertaken of preventing, as she thought, a murder. 

Not yet well acquainted with all the turnings of the park 
she wandered through them for some time before reaching 
the summer house, where the lovers were to meet. The 
moon, just rising, enabled her at last to distinguish it. She 
approached, not without a little hesitation, and knocked at 
the closed door. 

It was not opened, but she thought that she heard a noise. 
Uncertain whether she was not mistaken she would perhaps 
have retired, when, turning her eyes in the direction of the 
palace, she perceived two dark forms, which were descending 
the terrace. She uttered a cry of alarm, knocked again more 
earnestly, — the door opened, and — Van Dyck stood before 
her! 

She became as pale and as cold as a marble statue, made 
no reply to the questions he addressed to her, did not perhaps 
understand his words ; but as the two Italians approached she 
entered the summer house and said to her faithless lover : 

^* You were here with me — it must be so — in order to 
save the life of the woman !" 

Van Dyck was brave ; he was about to draw his sword, but 
she prevented him. 
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" They cannot reproach you," she murmured. " Are not 
we betrothed?" 

The artist then comprehended her noble self-sacrifice, and 
endeavoured to take her hand, but she withdrew it with 
horror. 

The two officers, with daggers drawn and cuirasses under 
their cloaks, now entered with threatening words and ges- 
tures ; but the moon gave sufficient light to enable them to 
recognise, at the first glance, that the person whom they 
expected to surprise was not the Countess VercelU. In their 
astonishment they did not think of examining if there was 
not a third person in the summer house. The elder officer 
said only to Van Dyck : 

*^ You are a very fortunate man! but explain, I pray, how 
it happens that the name of a noble lady is mixed up with 
your love schemes." 

Before the painter could endeavour to explain or brave him 
by a refusal, Anna replied with a calm accent : 

" She is my protectress, and favours our union." 

The other officer laughed. *^ Count," said he in Italian, 
'^ it is clear that you have been mistaken as to the nature of 
the interest that your sister-in-law has taken in this Fleming, 
and that it is not for herself that she made this assignation. 
You owe her an apology. God forgive you for listening to 
the tattle of a silly female." 

" I will make my excuses," replied his companion proudly, 
" for I will not ask for secresy from her proteges." Then 
turning to the young girl, he said to her in French : 

"I will not betray you. Mademoiselle;" and the two 
cousins withdrew. 

After their departure the Countess came out of her place 
of concealment. The shame that she felt had not destroyed 
her energy, and rapidly taking a decision, she desired Van 
Dyck to quit the park on the opposite side ; she imdertook to 
accompany Anna to the palace. 
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When they were alone the Italian said to the orphan : 
" I will not do you the wrong, Signora, to doubt your dis- 
cretion. Eely upon it that I shall not forget the service you 
have rendered me. If your reputation should in the least 
suffer by it I authorise you to reveal all to the Infanta." 

" I no longer love," replied the young girl haughtily, 
" What signifies it what people may say of me ? You, who 
live in the world, keep your place there !" 



CHAPTER VI. 

The scene that we have just related, filled the guilty lover 
with shame and grief. He felt that he had lost all claim 
to the affection of Anna, and nevertheless he was more 
enamoured of her than ever. In his despair he did not dare 
to present himself at the palace, and, having no one to whom 
be could open his heart, he took the resolution of going to 
Antwerp, in order to consult Eubens, in whose indulgent 
friendship he knew that he could confide. 

He must have thought himself well assured of the paternal 
sympathy of that great painter, to think of making him the 
confidant of his love and his regrets. 

Bubens had long passed the age of the heart's weaknesses. 
The ardour of his imagination was not extinguished, but 
the fire of his soul consumed itself in imagination alone. 
His maimer of Uying, though splendid, wa^ bb regular as 
that of a monk ; the employment of every hour was settled 
by invariable habit; every day he devoted the same time to 
work, the same form to his recreation : the duration of his 
meals, the direction of his rides and walks, the employment 
of his evenings ofiered no diversity. His conjugal tender- 
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ness had lost all its poetry. He pleased himself by reprodac- 
ing the features of his first wife in a quantity of pictiures, 
and when, some years later, he lost her, he did not wait long 
before choosing a second, who received, as firequenUy, the 
same honour. 

The affection, however, that he had conceived for Van Dyck 
was strong and deep, and there was something touching in 
the interest with which the glorious artist applied himself 
to direct the first steps of the pupil who seemed destined, 
one day, to be his successor. His fine and intelligent face 
lighted up with a ray of joy when the arrival of the 
adopted son of his genius was announced to him. He rose 
from the large oaken arm-chair, which served as his throne 
in the middle of his studio, and, passing into another room, 
he opened his arms to Vandyck, who rushed into them. The 
young painter soon revealed the secret that oppressed his 
heart, fiubens, though displeased at his errors, would not, 
however, express his dissatisfaction ; he saw that his pupil 
was yet suffering. Galling to his aid his former experience, 
for he had not always been without passions, he pressed his 
hand and said : — 

" Calm yourself, my poor Antonio ; the women of our 
country are the most gentle in the world. A Flemish girl 
always ends by pardoning; — you are lucky not to have 
loved a Spanish lady." 

" Alas ! " murmured Van Dyck ; " my love has pre- 
cisely a Spanish heart." 

" Describe her to me," replied the great artist ; and after 
having listened attentively, he shook his head. 

" It is for you to see," he continued at last, " if your 
love is strong enough to endure some years' probation." 

** It will last all my life," impetuously exclaimed the young 
man. 

" Well then, begin by making your journey to Italy, and 
ask for pardon on your return. It grieves me to afflict you. 
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my son, but the ' varium et mutdbUe ' of the Latin poet 
does not apply to all women. Modem wits have invented a 
thousand ingenious devices to express the firmness of certain 
feminine hearts. This Anna would have been for you the 
ivy which is made to say — ' I die where I attach myself ; ' 
but you have detached the ivy, and you must give it time to 
throw out fresh branches, the old ones will cling no more. 
And now let me speak to you as a painter : there is in you 
something of Raphael, but you will not find here a Leo the 
Tenth to animate your ardour by giving you marvels to exe- 
cute, and covering you with gold and purple. Reserve aU 
your energies for Art, if you wish to have the power to do 
great things. By loving too much, we lose courage for work; 
you would soon end by confining yourself to things that 
cost little eflfort, such as portrait painting, in which you will 
perhaps surpass m6. If Grod had not given you genius of a 
high order, I should say to you *Stop there;' but that 
would not be accomplishing aU your vocation, and man is 
unhappy — and justly so — when he does not accomplish all 
that he might perform." 

These were prophetic words ; and more than once, in after 
life, they returned to the memory of Van Dyck, when they 
could only arouse regret and remorse. 

He parted sadly with the great man who had always loaded 
him with kindness, and wishing once more to see Jordaens 
before leaving — perhaps for ever — ^his native city, proceeded 
to his dwelling. 

He found him divided between the happiness that he felt 
at living with and aiding his old master, and the worry of 
the domestic yoke which interfered with his liberty. But 
the pleasure of work sweetened his otherwise monotonous 
existence, and he was, he said, now almost certain never to 
want employment, for Rubens had promised to make use of 
his talent whenever he wished, giving him to understand 
that he also desired to contribute to the well being of Van 
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Oort Taking all these things together, the good Jacques 
had never expected better things. He wept with emotion 
when his friend, seizing the opportunity while Jacques's father- 
in-law was taking his accustomed siesta, sketched the por- 
trait of the old man and offered it to him on his awaking.* 
It was a farewell gift, — he foresaw that for a long time he 
should not return to Antwerp. 

On his return to Brussels Van Dyck hastened to the palace, 
but Anna refused to see him. 

Wounded to the very bottom of her soul, the noble-hearted 
girl exerted herself to overcome the fatal passion which she 
still felt and for which she blushed. The infidelity of her 
lover had struck her as with a thunderbolt She would have 
despised herself, had she still wished to reign over a heart 
that another had, . even for a moment, partaken with her. 
She had lost, with her faith in him, all that attached her to 
life. The unhappy artist addressed a touching letter to her, 
wherein he depicted, with sincerity, his love and his despair. 
She trembled violently on receiving it, and shed bitter 
tears ; but her resolution was not shaken, and she answered 
him in a few words. 

" You never loved me, we should not have been happy : 
let us separate without vain regrets, and' you, — live for 
your art." 

Convinced at last, of the inutility of fresh attempts to 
shake her determination, he departed for Italy — inwardly 
vowing, by all that man holds sacred, that he would pre- 
serve for ever in his heart the image of her whom he had 
so deeply offended, and whose severity he could only hope 
that time might assuage. 

Nevertheless the adventure of the summer house was not 
long in transpiring, but strangely disfigured by the rumour? 

* There exists also a portrait of Adam Van Oort among the etchings of 
Van Dyck, 
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of the palace. It was said that Anna had been surprised 
with Count Vercelli. This injurious report reached the ears 
of the Infanta, who without giving it implicit credence, wished 
to discover the origin of it. Her astonishment was great 
when the orphan owned that the count had met her, by 
chance, in the summer-house of the park whither she had 
gone after sunset. 

Isabella reproached her sharply, and, for some time, showed 
towards her a displeasure that did not fail to be remarked. 
The greater part of the other Gameriere a£fected to despise 
their companion, 

Anna then wrote to her aunt expressing her resolve to re- 
turn to her, and without waiting for a reply, she entreated 
the Princess to restore her to liberty. 

It was not without regret that the Archduchess con- 
sented ; but opinion is stronger than sovereigns — the posi- 
tion of the poor girl in the palace had become intolerable, 
and the Infanta found that the best thing she could do was 
to authorise her retirement. 

It was with a kind of melancholy joy that the orphan re- 
turned to the hospitable roof at Saventhem, and resumed her 
simple village costume. Dame Verdoest, deceived by the 
sweetness of the faint smile that she saw, for a moment, on 
her lips, showed lively joy at her return. All the domestics 
of the family testified by their joyous demonstrations the 
affection they felt for her. Karl alone did not delude him- 
self. He observed her closely during some days, and said, 
at last, to his mother, 

" She will die here, where everything still speaks to her 
heart of that painter ! " 

The poor widow turned pale ; she trembled for her son more 
than for Anna, much as she loved her. 

" You are a courageous woman," he continued ; " listen to 
the plan that I have formed. I should like to change my 
country, and go with you across the sea." 
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" But where shall we go ? " exclaimed the mother. 

'* I have heard say," pursued the young man, " that there 
are several Flemings who have gone to England, and have 
been well received diere. The farmers of that nation do not 
know how to cultivate the land as our fisurmers do. I will 
turn farmer. I will drain the meadows that they, for want 
of skill, leave under water: that would be the work of a 
man ; I am tired of being only a miller, for whom the mill- 
stones do everything." 

" Karl," replied the widow, after a moment's reflection, 
** where you go, there will I go also ; but we do not know 
the language of that country." 

** People tell me that it resembles the Flemish a little," 
replied tibte miller, " and those who have settled there had not 
much difficulty in learning it* We will endeavour, besides, 
to establish ourselves near them. Shall I write to Jean 
Verbroeck, my father's old friend, who has grown rich 
yonder ? " 

*^ You can inquire," she said ; " we shall see." 

About three weeks passed before the miller received the 
information that he had requested. The correspondence be- 
tween the two countries was very irregular, and, even in 
England, mails for the counties left the capital only on alter- 
nate days, and in remote districts the post arrived but once 
a week. 

Happily Jean Verbroeck lived but a short distance from 
London, — at Eltham, on the right bank of the Thames. 

A week sufficed for him to make his reflections, and his 
reply exceeded Karrs expectations.' He offered to give up 
to him his own farm, by which he had acquired a mode- 
rate independence, and of which it would be easy to extend 
the cultivation by continuing the works that he had com- 
menced. 

When the widow read this letter, she no longer hesitated, 

L 2 
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for she had had time to remark the languor that was con- 
suming Anna. 

"Niece," she said to her, "should you be a&aid to go 
with us to a great distance from Saventhem ? My son is 
becoming ambitious, and he wishes to try his fortune else- 
where." 

The orphan, far from supposing that she was the cause of 
this project of emigration, only saw in it the wish of her aunt 
to have her with them. 

" Why should I fear to go with you ? " she answered with- 
out showing any emotion ; " you alone remain to me in the 
whole world," 



CHAPTER VII. 

The two first years of Van Dyck's residence in Italy were 
passed at Venice, and have remained the least known part of 
his life. In the summer of 1623 he quitted that city for 
Genoa, a journey attributed by his biographers to the penury 
that he then experienced. But we have reason to believe 
that he did not visit Grenoa till some months later, and that 
in the interval he had gone to Antwerp in order to claim his 
share of the considerable property of his family.* 

We are ignorant how he learned that Anna Van Ophem 
was in England ; but, sometime after, a ship bound for 
London disembarked at Greenwich a young and handsome 
foreigner, who took a guide and horses for Eltham. The 
weather was horrible, the road inimdated by the rain which 

* An agent of the Earl of Anindel wrote to that nobleman in 1620, that 
the parents of Van Dyck were *'molto ricchi," but the artist appears to have 
dissipated his portion of the property. 
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fell in torrents, and the sinister glare of the lightning became 
every instant more viviA The traveller was soon compelled 
to stop, for his horse fell when still at some distance from the 
village, and was too much injui'ed to carry him farther. His 
embarrassment was extreme, but he heard some other horse- 
men approaching ; they were two young men, equally fear- 
less, as was shown by the indifference with which they braved 
the storm. One of them advanced towards the stranger, cast 
on him a rapid glance, and observing, doubtless, that he had 
the appearance of a person of good birth, — 

Do not trouble yoiu^elf about this accident. Sir," said he, 
you shall have a fresh horse." 

"A thousand thanks. Signer," replied the traveller, in 
Italian ; — then, fearing that he was not understood, he re- 
peated his acknowledgments in French. 

One of the servants of the young Englishman, at a sign 
from his master, dismounted and offered his horse to the 
stranger, to whom we shall henceforth give his true name, 
Antonio Van Dyck. As for the gentlemen whom he had just 
met, they only called each other *^ Charles " and ** George." 

The hazard that thus brought them so opportunely to the 
aid of the pupil of Eubens requires some explanation. 

It is well known that King James, seduced by the bait of 
an illustrious alliance, enhanced by a marriage portion of two 
millions of ducats, destined the hand of his son Charles to the 
sister of Philip the Fourth. The negotiations being protracted, 
the young prince and his favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, 
took the resolution of proceeding to Spain incognito. The 
details of that adventurous expedition, which ended in a 
miserable failure, are matters of history ; our recital relates 
only to the first day. The travellers, who had intended to go 
down the Thames by boat, had been prevented by the bad 
weather, and, in their impatience, they had quitted London 
on horseback in order to make Eltham, where there was a 
royal summer residence, their first stage. 

L 3 
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Both those personages are too well known to our readers for 
it to be necessary to describe them. The Prince was in the 
flower of his age, and the Duke had the gift and the art of 
appearing almost as young. 

Charles felt himself attracted at the first glance towards 
the Flemish artist^ of whose profession he was ignorant, but 
whose fine face and engaging manners exercised upon him 
their usual seduction. Buckingham, on the contrary, felt for 
him a secret repulsion which it would be difficult to analyse ; 
it could not be jealousy. 

Ignorant of the rank of those whom he had so fortunately 
met. Van Dyck inquired if they could direct him to a decent 
inn at Eltham. 

^^Inns are by no means wanting in our old England," re- 
plied the Prince, smiling ; ^^ but I cannot assure you that you 
will be very comfortably lodged. My companion and I in- 
tend to take up our quarters in that building yonder ; you 
can perceive the roof above those lime-trees. If you like to 
pass the night there, you will find pretty nearly all that is 
necessary. But we must leave you to the care of the people 
of the house, as our business will not allow us to occupy our- 
selves about you." 

^^ I do not mind being alone," replied the painter, ** and I 
only require repose." 

The ancient residence of Eltham was an edifice of consi- 
derable size, seldom inhabited, and left to the care of some 
old servitors, who respectfully welcomed their young master; 
but Van Dyck, who did not speak English, could not under- 
stand the titles of "your Highness," "your Grace," "your 
Lordship," &c., by which they addressed the Prince and the 
Duke. A lackey conducted him to a somewhat distant room, 
where, after lighting a fire to dissipate the humidity of the 
atmosphere, he endeavoured to explain by signs that he would 
soon return, and left Van Dyck to his reflections. 

The artist had remarked the humble attitude of the people 
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of the house in presence of the two gentlemen ; but he only 
concluded that the property belonged to one or both of them : 
as for the richness of the furniture in the rooms that he had 
traversed, it was not very remarkable in comparison with the 
interior splendour and luxury of the chateaux of Italy and the 
Netherlands. He supposed therefore that his new acquain- 
tances were sons of some nobleman ; and abandoning himself 
to his thoughts, he was far from finding the time long while 
waiting for his supper. But a short time before sunset, the 
same servant came to invite him, on the part of his masters, to 
join them. Tired of talking of Spain and of the Spanish 
Princess, " Charles " and *^ George " wished to change the 
subject, and to associate a third person in their conversation. 
Perhaps they were both a little disappointed at learning 
that their guest was only a painter; but he came from 
Venice, the city of marvels. He spoke of it with real en- 
thusiasm, and soon the Prince, who was endowed with an 
exquisite sentiment of art, took the greatest interest in his 
discourse. Buckingham, a little less enamoured of Titian 
and Tintoretto, though he also had some artistic taste, ques- 
tioned the traveller about the beauty of the Venetian ladies, 
and was much amused at the recital of certain amorous ad- 
ventures, related with spirit and vivacity, and to which the 
name of the hero of them was only wanting. The Duke then 
inquired respecting a mysterious event of recent occurrence, 
the rumour of which had penetrated even to England. It was 
affirmed that a Sclavonian priest, arrested by order of the 
State Inquisition, at the moment when he was about to em- 
bark for Constantinople, had ransomed his life by revealing 
the secret of making gold. Van Dyck had collected the de- 
tails which were current respecting that adventure. He 
thought them fabulous ; nevertheless he had faith in the 
powers of alchemy, and he had more extended notions on that 
science than the Duke himself, who without perhaps believing 
in it much, had sometimes amused himself with repeating 
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the experimoits of the old adepts. Van Dyck confessed that 
he had some difficulty in combating the inclination whidi 
attracted him towards it, since the time that he had b^;iin to 
study the mixture of various mineral substances in the com- 
position of colours, and he added, in a half serious tone, that 
he *' might return to it in his old age, if time should eictin- 
guish in him the genius for painting.'* 

'* You will be richer than we shall be,** said Charles, gaily, 
^ provided you have the same good fortune in aldiemy that 
you appear to have had in love.'' 

The artist coloured, and protested that the successes he 
had narrated were not his own. He had brought away, he said, 
fix>m Venice, no other personal remembrance than two scars of 
stiletto stabs, which he believed that he had received in mis- 
take for another ; but^ whether addressed rightly or not^ the 
two wounds had cured him of all admiration for fira^ign 
beauties, and he hoped that a feir young girl of his own 
country would restore to him the affection that had formerly 
been his sole hi^piness, and whidi he had alienated by his 
own egr^ous folly. 

" A young girl of your own country ? * repeated the Prince ; 
^^ well, I could have wagered when I saw you so bravely &ce 
the storm just now, that it was an aGEair of the heart that 
brought you to Eltham." 

" Gentiy, Signor Cavaliere," replied Van Dyck, to whom 
nothing had yet revealed the rank of the speaker ; '^ it se^DOS 
to me that you were galloping with as much ardour as I was;, 
and I might draw the same condusion." 

Charles could not help laughing freely. 

'* I am caught in my own snare," said he, ^^ and I should 
deny it with a bad grace. Yes, Master Antonio, you are 
speaking to a lover. I am going in quest of a beauty whom 
I hope to bring back to England. It is your turn nowto tell 
me the object of your journey." 

It is very much the same as yours," replied the young 
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painter ; ^'the maiden whom I love has quitted her own land 
to live here. May I still find her heart free ! As for her 
beauty^ I have never seen any that approaches it" 

** Do you hear^ George ? " said the Prince, looking at the 
Duke; ^^that is a challenge to all those charmers whom you 
have adored I " 

" I ought to believe in the opinions of an artist," answered 
Buckingham ; ** but Signor Antonio is cruel to acquaint us 
that England possesses such a treasure and not to show it to 
us." 

There was a somewhat provoking kind of sneer in the 
manner in which those words were uttered. The English 
nobleman not only appeared to place but little faith in Van 
Dyck's eulogium of the charms of Anna, but he also just 
allowed a conviction to appear of the anxiety and jealousy 
that the sole idea of making the object of his love known to 
him, would arouse ;n the heart of the Flemish painter. Van 
Dyck's coolness of mind was not proof against this double 
attack. He also began to feel the effects of some glasses of 
Malvoisie, that, after the example of his hosts, he had 
emptied. He cast an angry look on the Duke, and boldly 
replied, — 

** If your Lordship wishes to accompany me to-morrow, you 
can do so, and judge for yourself; only I stipulate as condi- 
tion, that we shall each deposit a pledge in the hands of this 
young gentleman ; " and detaching a gold chain that he wore, 
he presented it to the Prince, saying, "here is mine; I 
willingly consent to lose it if Anna Van Ophem does not merit, 
even in the eyes of your friend himself, all the praise that I 
have given." 

Buckingham, with a sarcastic smile, drew a rich diamond 
ring from his finger, and declared that he accepted the wager, 
the ring was his stake. But Charles, whom the adversaries 
wished to take with them as umpire, was not disposed to 
consent. 
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" Take care. Master Antonio," he said >¥ith a grave voice ; 
•* I ought to warn you that you have to do with the most 
dangerous man in the three kingdoms. He is, no doubt, 
incapable of denying his defeat if justice requires its acknow- 
ledgment ; but in your place I would keep the secret of my 
happiness in my own breast, and not run the risk of introduc- 
ing the wolf into the sheepfold." 

" I shall be there to protect her 1 " said Van Dyck, 
proudly. 

The Prince shook his head. 

** He has brought evil fortune to so many others," he con- 
tinued, ^^that your confidence is presumptuous; and what 
would she whom you love think if she should discover your 
indiscretion ? " 

" What I " exclaimed the artist, " may I not combat for the 
beauty of my lady-love ? " 

*^ Oh ! we are no longer in the days of chivalry," replied 
Charles ; ** and besides, I do not know whether you have yet 
the right to display her colours." 

" She loved me formerly," said Van Dyck. ** I should be 
really too imfortunate if she would not now forgive a momen- 
tary act of folly of which I was guilty." 

*^ However that may be," answered the Prince, whose mind, 
though not very firm, was generous and delicate ; " I will 
not mingle in a love affair, or have anything to do with your 
wager — a woman merits more respect." 

Van Dyck's fatal obstinacy prevented him from yielding to 
the rebuke that was thus given. His heart was tender, but 
his character vain, and more than once in after life self-love 
became the ** primum mobile " of many fugitive fancies. His 
attachment for Anna was without doubt of a more elevated 
nature. We have already seen, however, that his love for her 
did not protect him against weaknesses. Stung to the quick 
by fresh banterings from the Duke, he persisted in maintain- 
ing his wager, leaving him sole judge of the superiority of the 
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orphan's charms. It was therefore agreed that Buckingham 
should proceed first to the farm, and that he alone should de- 
cide which of the two had won the bet. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

The farm that Karl Yerdoest occupied was situated on a 
gentle eminence, surrounded by vast plains. The buildings, 
erected at different times, were not very regular in their 
appearance, but their size attested the magnitude of the 
farming operations. The fields around, cultivated after the 
Flemish manner, were rather higher in the centre than at 
the sides, so as to favour the flow of the waters. The 
meadows, lower down, were croased by numerous ditches, 
with which subsoil furrows, covered with branches and turf, 
communicated. This was the mode of drainage then in use 
in the Low Countries, and which gave rise to the existing 
system. The cattle, far superior to the varieties then bred 
in England, were almost all of the fine Dutch race, even 
at that time almost as perfect as at the present day. The 
style of cultivation would not perhaps find much favour in 
the eyes of modem agriculturists, but it was admirable for 
the epoch ; and the Earl of Arundel, who was owner of the 
soil, was more and more satisfied at having attracted to that 
part of his domains the foreigners whose industry and in- 
telligence set so excellent an example ; and he allowed Karl 
to enjoy his &rm at the moderate rent that his predecessor 
had paid. 

The ex-miller of Saventhem had no reason to complain 
of his intercourse with his English neighbours. The mild 
and easy character of the Flemish settlers caused them to 
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be regarded with a favourable eye by the somewhat proud, 
but frank and stout-hearted Kentish farmers. Some of 
them began, notwithstanding the power of routine, to imitate 
the improvements of the young Fleming. All found him 
serviceable, and were glad to be useful to him in their turn. 
He did not conceal his religion, but it did not attract any 
ill-will. 

As a Fleming, they pardoned him for being a Catholic, 
and even the vicar of the parish had more than once openly 
declared that the honest foreigner was not answerable, either 
to Grod or man, for the blindness of his nation, enthralled 
by the idols of Egypt, and which was skilled only in the 
cultivation of the earth. 

The activity displayed by Dame Verdoest in the internal 
management of the farm seemed to restore her youth. Anna, 
herself, who took part in the daily occupations, soon ex- 
perienced their salutary influence. By degrees her languor 
began to disappear, and her face became less pale. Not 
only did she overlook all the domestic arrangements, but 
soon became Karl's interpreter in his business with the 
steward of the Earl and with the people of Eltham ; in fact, 
she had learned English much more rapidly and more per- 
fectly than he, and it was then that she could appreciate 
him better than formerly. If her young countryman was 
not endowed with the brilliant qualities of a man of the 
world, he eminently possessed those of an honest man. To 
the knowledge of all matters pertaining to his profession he 
added an admirable fund of justice and uprightness. Kind, 
without weakness, he often bestowed, but never would allow 
himself to be deceived. He had the well-being and good 
conduct of his labourers as much at heart as the success of 
his farming operations. All of them respected him, as the 
soul of the works, that assured them the means of existence ; 
and that part, though not a brilliant one, raised him in the 
eyes of the young girl. He acquired also, by the extent of 
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the undertaking that he directed^ and by the duties that 
it imposed^ additional energy of character. His mother was 
always, for him, the mistress of the farm, but he became 
the king of it. Anna, who had only felt friendship for him, 
now respected him almost without knowing it. 

He had not altered his conduct towards her, but the time 
came when she perceived that he loved her otherwise than 
as a brother. This discovery alarmed her, for she did not 
feel for him that passionate sentiment which she believed 
to constitute the only true form of love. Nevertheless, an 
absence of some time that he was obliged to make, appeared 
long to her, and she was surprised to find that she felt lonely 
when he was not there. On his return she was moved by 
the gratitude that he expressed for the care that she had 
taken of his mother, who had become somewhat ailing. He 
also remarked that nothing about the farm had been neg- 
lected, and he attributed it to her attention. That simple 
praise touched her more deeply than she expected. She had 
had the wish and the zeal to do well, she was happy at being 
understood, and she asked herself if that was not happiness. 

Such was the disposition of her mind when Van Dyck 
arrived in England. One of the farm servants who had 
come with the family from Saventhem had seen him alight 
at the residence of Eltham, and hastened, quite startled, to 
iaform Master Karl. The young farmer turned pale; he 
did not flatter himself that he was yet loved, but he had 
hopes, and the return of his rival threatened to overthrow 
those hopes for ever. He said nothing to his mother, and 
the next morning, when leaving the house to proceed to 
his fields, he said to Anna : 

"I think that you will shortly see some one from our 
country." 

Anna understood but too well the meaning of those words, 
uttered in a trembling voice. All the blood flowed back to 
her heart, where the image of Van Dyck was not yet effaced. 
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She felt herself totter, and sat down on a bank of turf 
that was near. 

The empire of first love is more durable than the re- 
membrance of an oflFence. The young girl experienced it 
at that moment, and her agitation was extreme. She knew 
that in listening to the vows of the truant, who thus, after 
so long a time, returned to her, she should inflict despair 
on the heart of Karl, and bring grief to the hospitable 
dwelling where she had been cherished with so much af- 
fection. She accused herself of ingratitude and almost of 
perfidy. Her reason, too, reproached her for preferring a 
man who had once deceived her, to the unpretending lover 
whose devotedness had never been at fault: but what can 
reason eflfect against the impulse of the heart? She was 
obliged to own that she had forgotten the inconstancy of 
the artist towards her, and which, besides, was, no doubt, 
now expiated by repentance. 

She soon heard the gallop of a horse, and saw above the 
hedge that bordered the garden of the farm, the floating 
plume of the rider. It must be Van Dyck ! — she trembled, 
and cast down her humid eyes. 

An instant after the stranger stood before her. He looked 
at her attentively, but in silence. 

Did he not then dare to ask a pardgn that was akeady 
granted? Her surprise may be imagined when the sound 
of an unknown voice told her that she was mistaken. It 
was Buckingham, whose eyes were ardently fixed on her. 

"My Qharming girl," said the Duke in a light tone, 
** Master Antonio has reason to boast of your loveliness. He 
is a man of taste, and he is right to exalt you above all the 
beauties of Italy. I do not regret, now that I have seen 
you, the wager that your attractions cause me to lose." 

He could not have better chosen his words had he wished 
to wound the noble heart of Anna. On learning that her 
beauty had been the object of a humiliating bet, she shud- 
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dered with grief and shame. Buckingham perceived her 
agitation, but whether he felt secret pleasure in punishing 
the presumption of his adversary, or whether he was guided 
by those ideas of seduction that had led him at times to 
attempt almost impossible conquests, he had the cruelty to 
destroy the last illusions that lingered in her heart. 

"Do not be afraid," he continued, "of the recollections 
that he may have preserved of the Venetian ladies ; he is 
not particularly fond of stiletto stabs, and thinks that he 
has had enough I " 

"I should be the most dastardly, the most mean-spirited 
of women did I ever think of him more !" thought the young 
girl, whose cheeks flushed with indignation. 

The audacious courtier seized her hand and kissed it. The 
inanimate hand did not even make a movement of resistance, 
and he withdrew with a smile on his lips, perfectly resolved 
to revisit Eltham on his return from Spain. 

Deep disgust took possession of Anna's mind : Van Dyck's 
love appeared in its true light, without grandeur, vrithout 
purity. The world to which he would have introduced her 
was a world of dissipation and of deceit 

She arose, still trembling, and regained the house with 
tottering steps. Madame Verdoest, struck with her agitation, 
let fell the skeins of wool that she was counting. 

"Anna !" she cried, " that stranger has frightened you." - 

" Mother," replied the orphan, " a woman needs protec- 
tion. Your son feels affection for me. I know no one but 
him to whom I would confide my life." 

The good widow, weeping, pressed her in her arms. 

" I thought," she said, " that you did not love him yet." 

"I shall love him," Anna murmured, "for I know his 
heart." 

Karl was immediately sent for. He expected to receive 
intelligence, too well foreseen, and he had need to collect 
all his courage to enter the house with a calm air. 
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Van Dyck is returned ? " he inquired with effort. 

" I have made my choice without seeing him again,*' she 
replied, putting out her hand to him. 

Some moments later, for it was still early, the young 
painter rose from his bed, where his slumbers had been 
visited by delicious dreams. 

In the vestibule of the residence he met Buckingham, 
who acknowledged himself conquered, and handed him the 
ring. The artist took the road to the village. As he ap- 
proached the farm he saw Karl Verdoest, who was waiting 
for him at the entrance. 

« 

The change that had taken place in all the person of the 
young man struck Van Dyck. He was now a man of firm 
and decided features, and the less heavy costume of the 
English farmer displayed to advantage his tall and manly 
form, concealed in old times under the ungracefully ample 
garments of the Flemish peasants. 

** You will be welcome under our roof, Master Antonio," 
said he to his rival ; " but I must inform you that I am now 
the betrothed of Anna." 

Van Dyck remained for a moment as if stunned and 
crushed down. 

*^I have deserved it," he said at last, in a tone of the 
deepest anguish. " May you preserve better than I did the 
heart that I have lost." 

That very evening he embarked for Flanders, aft^r having 
flung Buckingham's ring into the Thames. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It is a painful task that remains for us to accomplish in order 
to complete this narrative ; but the history of Van Dyck offers 
a lesson worthy of reflection by others besides artists. We 
shall therefore sketch here the close of his career, not as a 
study of the painter, but of the man. 

His love for the orphan of Saventhem seems to have been 
the only serious attachment of his life: Perhaps the strength 
of that attachment might have at last triumphed over his 
inclination for pleasure, and over that unfortunate levity of 
character which prevented his ever attaining happiness. But 
when Anna was lost to him, the diversion to his regrets that 
he sought in frivolous connections and easy triumphs for ever 
excluded deep feeling from his heart. 

He again passed three years in Italy, where his elegant and 
luxurious habits gained him the name of " II pittore Caval- 
leresco." When his talent waa in its full force, he returned 
to the Netherlands preceded already by his fame. 

Rubens, whom Isabella had charged with a diplomatic 
mission to England and to Spain, had interrupted the long 
series of his master-pieces, and his favourite pupil soon took 
the highest rank among then living painters. It is from that 
epoch that all his religious and historical pictures may be 
dated. Crlory was not the only harvest that he reaped ; he 
rapidly acquired a considerable fortune*, and if the more 
gentle inclinations for domestic life could have again assumed 

* His will mentions property that he possessed at Antweip, and two obliga- 
tions amounting to four thousand pounds on persons of that city. This part of 
his fortune may be considered as the produce of his works, as he found himself 
in difficulties in the beginning of his career, haying lived too splendidly in Italy, 
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their empire over his mind, more than one young beauty 
would have turned their eyes towards the brilliant and ho- 
noured artist. But his capricious affections never again 
became fixed, he had lost the faith of the heart. Invited to 
England by Charles I. he proceeded thither in 1632, was 
knighted by the king, and his position soon became so high 
as to leave little for his ambition to desire. He would have 
been happy if, in the splendour that surrounded him, some 
strong and durable affection had restored his own pristine 
nature. He was not one of those beings, as we have shown, 
who are bom to exist without loving ; the dissipation in which 
he lived led him from foUy to folly, and at last to the utter 
withering of the heart 

Even art itself lost all its charms for him ; he no longer 
took pains to excel in his works, he neglected his genius, — 
suffered it to slumber, — while he led the fietstuous and extra^ 
vagant life of a '* grand seigneur." Soon he confined him- 
self, as Bubens had almost foreseen, nearly exclusively to 
portrait painting, and when he had exhausted the poetry of 
his talent in that limited compass, his enervated pencil lost 
its magic touch. He become disgusted at the monotony of 
his task, and endeavoured to return to the historical style, 
but the enormous sums that he derived from his portraits had 
become necessary for the continuance of his luxurious and 
insensate life. He demanded a proportionately extravagant 
sum for the great works that he proposed to execute, and 
the exorbitaDce of his pretensions alarmed ev^n Charles I., 
his chief protector. 

Then discontent and weariness of spirit threw him into 
chimerical fancies, and he yielded to the insatiable thirst for 
gold. 

WhUe he thus collapsed, as it were, under the weight of a 
badly-employed life, honest Jordaens, whose prosaic existence 
had rarely admitted any other than commonplace inspiration, 
rose by degrees to a better comprehension of high art. With* 
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out ever attaining great nobleness, or even purity of design, 
he got rid of that low vulgarity with which his earlier works 
were stamped. It was not alone the influence of Van Oort 
who by degrees infiltrated slowly into his dull soul the deep 
sentiment of his art. A life of efforts, sacrifices, even priva- 
tions, gradually developed intellect, with feeling and delicacy, 
and his perseverance was at last rewarded by success. 

He received orders for important works from the kings of 
Denmark and of Sweden. He was able to make his wife a 
present of a rich gold chain that he had received from 
Christian IV., and from that moment she ceased to regard 
him as the most insignificant of husbands. 

One day even envoys from the Princess of Orange arrived 
at Antwerp to request him to undertake the interior decora- 
tion of her favourite country residence, the "Maison du 
Bois," near the Hague. To this unexpected offer the modest 
artist could only at first give a hesitating reply. He did not 
think himself worthy of so great an honour ; and, indeed, not- 
withstanding the richness of his composition and the vigour 
of his tone, purity of form and spirit of design are almost 
wanting in his historical pictures. But the severe style of 
painting was then but slightly esteemed in HoUand, and as a 
colourist Jordaens yielded to none. He consented therefore 
to the entreaties of the deputies, only he resolved within 
himself to submit this time his designs to a surer and more 
delicate judge than his father-in-law, who was rapidly declin- 
ing. Eubens was dead ; he resolved to apply to Van Dyck. 

He proceeded, therefore, to visit the latter in England, and 
found him at the residence at Eltham. Charles had assigned 
him a richly-furnished and vast apartment in the palace ; but 
in that royal dwelling the artist, whose health was already 
languishing, had not felt his existence reanimated by the soft 
breath of spring. 

Pale and wasted, he was but the shadow of the handsome 
young man represented by his portraits. It waa with diflS- 
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culty that he consented to receive the numerous visitors 
whom his talent and renown still attracted. He felt, how- 
ever, an emotion of pure joy at again seeing Jordaens. 

The latter was stupefied, horror-struck, at seeing the death- 
like change in his old friend's features. 

" I hope you are not ill, Monsieur le Chevalier ? " he awk- 
wardly stammered. 

" Sit down near me, Jacques," said Van Dyck, falling back 
in his easy chair; *^let there be no question of my title 
between us. It is a dupery, a lure, and I should have done 
better perhaps to have refused it, especially if I had known 
to what it would have led me." 

" But Antonio," replied Jordaens, *^ it is a high mark of 
the king's esteem." 

*^ What should you think of a gentleman, who should style 
you his ^friend,' and should pay you only half the price of 
your pictures ? " 

*^ 1 1 I should think perhaps that he was in want of money ! " 

** He has always acted meanly with me," said Van Dyck ; 
" I think that he no longer cares for art. I will show you 
the drawings that I had prepared for his palace at WhitehalL" 

** Where the pictures of Eubens are ? " asked Jordaens. 

" Precisely ; I intended to represent the institution of the 
Order of the Garter, and other historical scenes ; he thought 
the cost too dear, and he a king I Eubens spoiled him by 
only asking three thousand pounds for his work." 

"And how much did you ask?" inquired his old friend 
with astonishment. 

" Seventy-five thousand," replied Sir Antonio.* 

Jordaens could hardly believe his senses. 

" Seventy-five thousand pounds sterling I " he miu:mured ; 
*^ something like seven hundred thousand florins! Good 
Lord, Antonio, what am I compared to you ? " 

** Always poor, no doubt," said Van Dyck, with a gesture 
of pity, 

* Hktorical. 
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* " Oh, no ! " answered the good Jacques ; " I have bought 
the house in which I live, and I begin to hold up my head. 
One thing that I must tell you is, that I am a Protestant, and 
that I no longer conceal it as formerly. People leave me in 
peace, or I should retire to Holland or to Denmark." 

^' Gro to Holland and try to gain as much as Bembrandt : 
they say that the old fellow has more barrels of gold locked 
up in his cellar than butts of beer 1 It is a good country." 

" I have just been asked to go there," then said Jordaens, 
with a little emban-assment ; " but I should like to have your 
opinion of my first sketch. It is for the chateau of the Prin- 
cess of Orange." 

Van Dyck started and exclaimed, " Eeally ? you are going 
to decorate a palace, while here I am refused." 

At that moment a lateral door opened, and a man in a 
sort of blacksmith's dress, with smutty face and hands, entered 
and made a sign to Sir Antonio. 

**Come, Jacques," said the latter, "and you shall see 
something of more importance than painting." 

He introduced Jordaens into a sort of workshop, in which 
several chafing dishes filled with charcoal were burning. It 
was there, in that horribly deleterious atmosphere that he 
abandoned himself to the wild alchemical experiments which 
hastened his end. 

When the pernicious air of that infernal laboratory had forced 
them to leave it, Jordaens could no longer restrain his feelings. 

"You are ruining yourself, Antonio," said he bluntly; 
** those crucibles and things will kill you." 

Van Dyck did not reply to the rough frankness of his 
friend ; but at length Jacques succeeded in wresting from him 
the torments that were wearing away his mind and life. 

By degrees he unveiled the secret tortures of that long 
moral agony that was to terminate only with his existence. 
Too intelligent to deceive himself as to his failing health, he 
doubted his own powers, feeling his genius decline and die 
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away. Incapable of loving again, after having exhausted the 
txeasures of his heart in wild and vain temporary attachments, 
he replied only by indifference to the devotion of the young 
girl whom his protectors had made him marry. He even 
feared that he should feel no emotion of paternal t^iderness 
for the infant that she was about to give him.* Profoundly 
wretched, he grasped at illusions in order to escape from the 
deadly clasp of despair. 

" Do not weep, Jacques," said he, on finishing, " leit me 
enjoy the little strength that remains to me, imdisturbed by the 
grief of my old comrade. Let us talk now of our country." 

Jordaens, stifling his sobs, replied to his questions respect- 
ing their companions of earlier days ; it was almost the only 
subject that could still interest Van Dyck. 

Another recollection yet lived, however, at the bottom of 
his heart ; and he expressed regret at being ignorant of the 
fortunes and state of mind of Anna. 

" Do you see those high trees ? " he asked Jacques ; " they 
shade Verdoest's farm. You should go and see him ; speak 
to her (he could not utter her name), who has become his wife, 
and tell me afterwards if, for her at least, life is not bitter ! " 

'* I have just left them," replied Jordaens ; " I found there 
the very image of Saventhem. Karl and Anna knew that I 
should see you. They begged me to tell you that they are 
very happy, and that they pray for you." 

" When I am stronger," murmured the unfortunate artist, 
" I will perhaps go and surprise them." 

This last wish of Van Dyck was never to be realised. He 
never saw Anna van Ophem more. The fatal hour sooa 
struck for him. He passed away at the age of forty-two 
years, far too unhappy to regret life, 

* He constituted as his heiress for that part of his property which vna 
situated in Belgium, and which was the most unembarrassed, if not the largest 
part of his iHx>perty ; a natural daughter who was brought up and educated at 
Antwerp. 
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CHAPTEE L 

The great square of Brussels, or, as it was formerly called, 
the great market, — presents, even at the present day, a sin- 
gularly picturesque aspect. Its form is that of a prolonged 
parallelogram, and the irregular buildings that surround it 
are for the greater part of an ancient and original character ; 
those even which are of small dimensions are remarkable for 
their style and richness of ornament, the variety of which is 
singularly pleasing to the eye. 

On the principal side rises majestically the antique fepade 
of the Hotel de Ville, a monument of Gothic architecture, of 
imposing grandeur and of graceful elegance ; a pyramidal 
tower which occupies the centre, detached lightly from its 
massy base, springs to a great height. The art of the fifteenth 
century has produced nothing more noble or more perfect 
than this aerial spire, richly sculptured, and crowned by a 
colossal statue of St. Michael overthrowing the Dragon. 

The magnificent edifice may be considered as the palla- 
diimi of the old city, of which it recalls the former power and 
wealth. 

The houses that enclosed this fine square a hundred and sixty 
years ago were still, in part, built of wood ; among those which 
formed an exception in that respect, and which were con- 
structed of brick and stone, one only was ancient, with walls 
as solid as those of a fortress ; situated towards the eastern 
angle of the market, it had borne for a very long time the 
name and the sign of the " Half-Moon," and belonged to one 
of the notable members of the middle class of citizens. Master 
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Pierre van den Putte, of the nation of Notre Dame, and of 
the corporation of goldsmiths.* He was a Brussels burgher 
of the old school, simple in manner, lively in speech, but firm 
in character ; more artist than tradesman, he willingly left 
the care of directing the affairs of the shop to his wife while 
he attended to the working part of the business. When, how- 
ever, foreign purchasers who spoke neither Flemish nor French, 
such as the Spanish and Italian gentlemen attached to the 
suite of the Grovemors-general, or the English, Hanoverians, 
and Brandenburg ofiGlcers of the army defending the Low 
Countries, presented themselves, the honest goldsmith was 
obliged to treat with them in person, as, according to the 
example of the greater part of his brother tradesmen, he had 
^^ made his tour" after his apprenticeship, and had acquired a 
smatteriDg of the languages of the different countries that he 
had visited. His frankness and probity never failed to inspire 
these passing customers with confidence ; but his transactions 
with them frequently terminated in some excursion about the 
town, the marvels of which he took great pleasure in making 
them admire. If he had not always time to conduct the 
strangers to the Palace and to the churches of Saint Grudule 
and of Notre Dame, he took them at least to the Hotel de Ville, 
with which no one was better acquainted, and of which he 
faithfully recounted all the history, from the memorable day 
when Charles the Bold laid the first stone of the second wing, 
down to the last riot, wherein the Burgher main-guard had 
stood their ground against the dragoons of the Marquis of 
Orana. He became animated by those glorious recollections, 
and allowed that love of country and of liberty which foreign 
domination had not yet extinguished in the hearts of the 
proud ** nations" of Brussels, to break out with more warmth 
than prudence. 

* The corporations of Brussels were divided into nine " nations ; " that of 
" Notre Bame'* comprised the butchers, the salt fishmongers, the greengrocers, 
and the goldsmiths. 
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The patriotism of the honest citizen was put to a rude trial 
when, in the month of August in the year 16d5, Marshal 
Villeroy, who commanded the French army, approached the 
city, while William III. laid siege to Namur. 

There came to the succour of Brussels a corps of only 
15,000 men, commanded by the Prince of Yaudemont, who 
posted himself in the neighbourhood, but too far away to 
cover the place seriously. The defence of the ramparts fell, 
therefore, on the citizens, — they counted about 10,000 com- 
batants, who divided among them the defence of the threat- 
ened points. The fortifications were very imperfect and the 
arsenals almost empty ; but Villeroy did not propose to besiege 
the town, his object was to bum it, in order to punish the allies 
for the bombardment of some French ports. On the 13th of 
August^ at seven o'clock in the evening, shells and red-hot 
balls began to rain upon the quarters of the west and centre, 
where several fires soon burst out* The firing continued all 
night with the same violence, and recommenced the next day 
after an interval of some hours. Tradition relates that Villeroy 
wished to stop it, but that the young Duke of Maine, that ill- 
favoured offspring of the loves of Louis XIY. and Madame de 
Montespan, brought up with such care by Madame de Main- 
tenon, showed himself as cruel in that moment of base ven- 
geance, as he was weak and irresolute on perilous occasions. 
He had taken it into his head to knock down the tower of the 
Hotel de Ville, against which, on the 14th, all the fire of the 
batteries that he commanded was directed ; but he only suc- 
ceeded in spreading the conflagration which the shells had 
kindled in the neighbourhood ; half of the hotel was battered 
down without the tower having received any damage, as though 
the angel, whose statue surmounted it had in person turned 
aside the destructive projectiles. Some French officers who 
ventured to approach the ramparts with their soldiers to 
attempt a ** coup de jnain^^ were stopped by the cannon of 
the citizens, who fired paving-stones for want of balls. About 
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four in the afternoon the hombaidment ceased, and in the 
course of the following night the enemy commenced his re- 
treat. 

The brave Pierre van den Putte had signalised himself on 
this almost fatal occasion by his prudence and energy, he had 
been one of the first to take precautions against the bombard- 
ment, in which the magistrates would not believe, and every 
thing of value that his house contained had been deposited 
in large cellars solidly propped up ; but, on the appearance 
of the enemy he had taken up arms, leaving the Half-Moon 
to the protection of God and the superintendence of his wife. 

From that moment he devoted himself entirely to the 
defence of the town : he might be seen serving and pointing 
one of the old culverins, which had been rummaged out from 
the remotest parts of the arsenal ; pieces condemned long ago 
by the master-cannoneer of the *' Commune," but which on 
this perilous occasion still did good service, and only ceased 
firing when the assailants had disappeared. Then, only, the 
worthy goldsmith quitted the ramparts to return to his house 
and save the remains of his fortune. 

He expected to find his dwelling entirely destroyed, for he 
knew that the shells had set fire to it^ and he had seen clouds 
of smoke arise from the vicinity of the Hotel de Ville. In 
fact the conflagration had devoured almost all the buildings 
that bordered the great square, but the Half-Moon was of the 
number of those which had suffered the least. By a fortunate 
chance the flames had consumed only the upper stories, and 
had stopped at the second, which, having been constructed so 
as to serve as a workshop, rested on a strong vault. All around 
the destruction had been more complete, — a part of the 
neighbouring streets was only a mass of burning ruins, and 
the quarters situated to the east presented the aspect of an 
immense brasier. On the morrow it was reckoned that more 
than 4000 houses had been destroyed by the bombs, or were 
still in flames. The most moderate calculation valued the 
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^d by this catastrophe at 23,000,000 of florins, 
-en to have exceeded that sum. 

*^his frightful conflagration, which carried 
*^o the heart of the opulent city, drew 
n the eyes of Pierre van den Putte, 
^ the misfortunes of his fellow- 
hat he enjoyed of having been 
ig element. Although worn 
till nightfall, in order to save 
lOjh the flames ; the necessity for 
d to cease when night arrived, and 
lattress stretched on the floor of his 
iitelligence awaited him on his waking. 
Kiches-Claires," where his eldest daughter 
; her novitiate, had become a prey to the 
> true that the nuns, breaking their vow of 
I he aspect of the danger, had sought refuge at 
of La Cambre, situated half a league from the 
..the side opposite to that on which the French army 
. '[)eared; but, in the disorder of their flight, some of 
•ji had lost their way. It was even said that, having met 
! detachment of English or German cavalry on the road, they 
had been exposed to all kinds of outrages from those Protestant 
soldiers, whose brutal audacity had only been the more pro- 
voked by their conventual garb. 

No words could express the anguish in which this recital 
plunged the unhappy father ; a cruel presentiment told him 
that his poor " Cisca,"* a gentle and timid girl, as beautiful 
as pious, could not have escaped the barbarous hands of the 
merciless soldiery. He hastened to the Abbey of La Cambre; 
his most sinister previsions were but too well justified by the 
answers that he received from, the portress. The young novice 
was not among the number of those who had reached that 

* The Flemish abbreviation of " Francisca/* or Frangoise. 
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holy retreat, they knew not what had become of her. In his 
despair he devoted the rest of the morning to collecting vague 
information. All that he could learn was, that the regiments 
of cavalry which had passed in the environs of the convent 
belonged to the corps of the Prince de Vaudemont, and had 
proceeded towards the ri^t bank of the Senne, in order to 
observe the enemy. Convinced of the inutility of his search, 
the unfortunate goldsmith returned to the city, lire in his 
brain and death in his heart. 



CHAPTER II. 

The young novice had, in truth, run great danger, and at 
one moment she had despaired of ever again seeing her 
convent or her family. She possessed one of those ardent 
yet timid minds, which often feel a secret dread of the world 
before even knowing it. At an age when her rising beauty 
attracted admiration, her innocent heart had only aspired to 
partake the existence of the holy maidens devoted to Grod ; 
and her parents, overcome by her entreaties, had consented 
to permit her to enter an order remarkable for its austerity. 
Nothing could be more cahn than the commencement of her 
novitiate ; secluded in the asylum wherein her existence was 
to pass away, her thoughts never quitted it, save to raise 
themselves to heaven. At the news of the approach of the 
French army, the nuns had redoubled their fastings and their 
prayers : but they did not think of flight, withheld as they 
were by their vows of seclusion. It was only when the first 
bombs fell upon their convent that they resigned themselves 
to depart ; they quitted it on foot, enveloped in their brown 
mantles and black veils, observing the same order as in the 
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ceremonies of the church, and singing the litanies of the 
Virgin in the midst of the missiles that exploded on all 
sides: but when they reached the gate of the city, the 
obstruction of the fleeing people was already so great, that 
they found themselves forced into the crowd, then soon 
carried away by the torrent and dispersed in spite of all their 
efibrts. To complete their terror, those who were the most 
advanced heard, all at once behind them, the trumpets and 
kettle drums of a; regiment of cavalry that was traversing 
the road. In their alarm — for they did not know whether 
the troops were hostile or allies — they fled across the fields ; 
but they did not go far without meeting other soldiers, 
sent forward as scouts on the flank of another body that 
was marching on the town, and then they thought that they 
were lost. 

Nothing in the recollections of the .wars of our own time, 
not even the pillaging attributed to the Cossacks, can give 
an idea of the fright that the " defenders of the country " 
inspired. The troops of the Low Countries^ as all contem- 
porary accounts attest, had been left by the Spanish gover- 
nors in a state of deplorable destitution. They hardly 
received four in a year, and often less. Clothing and 
necessity forced them to excesses which could not be re- 
pressed; the horse subsisted only "by becoming bands of 
highway robbers, stopping the track boats, public and 
private vehicles, and travellers, in order to rob them, or at 
least to demand drink-money, pistol in hand."* No doubt 
there existed better discipline among the troops in the pay 
of England and Holland ; but the German auxiliaries, whom 
Spain had undertaken to support, suffering little less than 
the Belgians, were reduced to commit the same disorders ; 
and the archives of Brussels inform us that several times the 
venerated statue of our Lady of Lacken was transported to 

* These expressions are taken textually from the memoirs of the Marshal de 
Herode. 
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the city, in order to protect it against the profanations of 
those savage allies, who, not being Catholics, did not even 
respect the churches. 

The scouts, in the midst of whom the fugitives had fallen, 
were English troopers, whose red uniform and high crested 
helmets made them appear very formidable. Poor Franpoise 
crossed herself and turned pale when one of the terrible 
strangers cantered up to her, and dismounting, raised her 
black veil with his audacious hand in order to see if she 
were pretty. He and his comrades, however, confined them- 
selves to looking at her with a curious air ; but the opinion 
that she had formed of their ferocity inspired her with such 
fear that she remained for a time motionless, mute, and as 
though deprived of sense. When she recovered from this 
state of stupor, she saw before her a group of oflBcers, one of 
whom only wore the Spanish costume. He was a man of 
already mature age, and who seemed to be of high rank. 

" Compose yourself, good sister," he said in French, in a 
tolerably mild tone ; " I am a colonel in the service of the 
King, and I will see to your safety." 

The young girl did not observe that the other officers 
smiled. She devoutly joined her hands, murmuring, 

** Alas I it is then our Lady, or at least, Saint Clara, who 
has sent you. I pray you, send me to the Abbey of La 
Cambre." 

" I will take you there myself presently," he replied, " I 
have only some orders to give." 

Then, turning to a valet of his suite, he ordered him to 
conduct the poor sister to his carriage, which was at a little 
distance. 

The credulous novice followed her guide with perfect con- 
fidence. He desired her to get into a handsome coach, which 
immediately drove away down a cross road. 

The deliverer whom Franpoise had so opportunely met 
was an officer of fortune, of Neapolitan origin, who called 
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himself Pascale, having comprehended early in life that a 
Spanish name would give him more chance of advancement. 
He was the son of an old sergeant who had risen by degrees 
to the rank of captain^ and had had the good fortune to acquire 
high rank and to enrich himself in an army, the chiefs of 
which regularly ruined themselves by their extravagance. 
His bravery was incontestable, and his abilities still more so. 
As he possessed a shrewd wit, and spoke several languages, 
he had been engaged in all sorts of things ; he had kept the 
table of the generals, gambled with the nobles, had had a 
hand in contracts, and every where found profit. At the 
epoch at which we meet with him, he had assumed the title 
of marquis, and served as aide-de-camp to the Prince of 
Vaudemont, who having under his orders a body of English 
troops, had found in him the man whom he required in order 
to communicate with the officers ; for he was a bold and good 
tempered player and a joyous companion, drinking deep and 
fond of pleasure, but also knowing well his profession of 
soldier and exposing his person freely on the field of battle. 
As for his ideas of honour, they were not remarkable for 
delicacy, and history describes him as in after years, filling 
in England the equivocal functions of secret agent of the 
Court of Spain with the chiefs of the opposition. But he 
had the art of making friends there for himself, whom he 
afterwards met again in the ai*my of Marlborough. 

This personage of doubtful morality, and who smacked some- 
what of the adventurer, was not, however, wanting in a certain 
goodness of heart. The soldiers liked him ; and his faults, 
his vices even, had their source in the early condition of his 
fortune, and in the habits that he had contracted, more than 
in an evil nature. His passion for women was, no doubt, 
rather unscrupulous, and on discovering the pretty novice 
wanderings in the fields, he had certainly proposed to himself 
to make the most of such a meeting, but without comprising 
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in his projects that brutal violence, which was sometimes 
displayed in similar cases by officers of the highest rank. 

*' Vedremo," he said to himself, " we must see where the 
adventure will lead us; the lamb has met with a fox but not 
with a tiger." 

The carriage, which had proceeded slowly, stopped before 
a small abandoned chateau, of which hifl people had just 
taken possession. Franp oise alighted, rather surprised at not 
seeing the Abbey of La Cambre, but he hastened to re- 
assure hen 

" We might start immediately, my dear sister," said he, in 
a paternal tone; "but forgive a poor soldier, dying with 
hunger, for beginning by eating a hasty morsel ; you have 
not dined either, perhaps, in the midst of the disorder of this 
terrible day ? " 

He divined rightly ; the nuns had departed fasting, and in 
spite of the cruel emotions that the novice had experienced, 
she felt the necessity of taking some nourishment after so 
long an abstinence. He invited her to sit down at a table 
that a valet had just prepared, and placing himself opposite 
to her, he recited the " Benedicite " with such good grace, 
that an ecclesiastic could hardly have acquitted himself 
better ; then detaching, with perfect dexterity, the wing of a 
chicken, he pressed the young girl to eat, and at the same 
time offered her a glass of sweet wine as a cordial. *^ She 
must be exhausted with fatigue, and he would not willingly 
take her back ill to the good ^Claras' — whom she would 
soon see again." 

Fran^oise did not distrust either the sincerity of these 
words or the perfidious sweetness of the liquid, to which she 
put her lips without aauspecting its strength. It was a 
Sicilian wine of exquisite flavour, but of a highly spirituous 
nature. 

. Weak as she was, for extreme dejection had succeeded to 
her fright, the heady beverage produced its inevitable effect. 
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Her eyelids grew heavy — her sight became troubled — her 
head hung down. She was soon in a deep slumber^ and the 
Colonel, lifting with his vigorous arms the arm chair in 
which she reposed, carried it to the end of the chamber. 

"Let her sleep," he said to himself, smiling; "she will 
not return very soon to the * Claras.' " 

He then resumed his meal with the solid appetite which 
was customary to him. It was one of his maxims that a 
man never dines so well as when alone ; but an unforeseen 
visit disturbed him in this agreeable occupation; at the 
moment when he was about to attack the second course, the 
door of the room opened, and a young officer with a mild, 
pale countenance, dressed in the uniform of the regiment of 
Egmont^ advanced towards the table. 



CHAPTER III. 

A SECRET, but intimate link, connected the handsome young 
man with Pascale. He was his son, although he did not bear 
his name. A thick veil had covered his birth. He was called 
Cyprian la Eoque, and he had but lately obtained the modest 
rank of Comet of horse. 

His intercourse with his father, was of a strange cha- 
racter. 

The Marquis loved him greatly, appreciated perfectly 
the nobility of his mind, and regretted not being able to own 
him openly as his son. But he had not dared to keep him 
near his person, for there were certain parts of his life 
which he feared to permit him to see too closely. On the 
other hand, he gave him every mark of sincere aflFection ; 
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but the Cornet did not show any disposition to take advan- 
tage of it ; the stain of his birth had early tinged his mind 
with a feeling of melancholy which prevented his answering 
unreservedly to the demonstrations of paternal love. His 
inclinations were, besides, different from those of Don Pascale. 
He possessed one of those delicate natures, that every thing 
bearing the stamp of ignoble passion, wounds. He could not 
feign, and kept down but badly, his repugnance, his disgust, 
his contempt. 

" Is that you, Cyprian ? " exclaimed the Colonel, sui*prised 
to see him enter : " by what chance have you been able 
to leave your regiment." 

" Sir, — my father," replied the young oflScer in a respect- 
ful tone, " we have been detached to support you in case of 
need, and I am charged to inform you of it." 

^' Labour lost," replied Pascale ; " the town is on fire, 
and that is all that the enemy desired: sit down, and take 
your share of this meagre dinner." 

But La Eoque remained motionless; his eyes had just 
fallen on the young novice, still asleep, and at that sight a 
flush rose to his brow. He could not refrain from conjec- 
tures which shocked him, for he knew, too well, that inno- 
cence and beauty were not always suflScient titles to the 
respect of the man whom she seemed to have accepted as 
protector. 

" No suppositions, if you please, Mr. Cornet," said the 
Marquis with a little embarrassment; "you see very well 
that she is a nun, and you do not take nae, I suppose, for a 
sacrilegious person ? The poor girl went astray when fleeing 
from the shells,— but I will take her back to her convent." 

" You will do well. Sir," answered the Comet, with a cold 
air, and but indifferently convinced ; then he sat down at 
the other side of the table, but he ate little. 

" Plague take your scruples. La Eoque," exclaimed the 
Colonel impatiently, after a few moments ; " the presence of 
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^his Clarisse nun suffocates you, and you are worse than a 
young girl yourself. I cannot imagine how the Walloon offi- 
cers can live in peace with you." 

" I assure you. Sir, that they treat me very well : my regi- 
ment is the worst paid in the army, but I would not leave 
it, for I think that it is the best corps in the service. Those 
brave soldiers, reduced to maraud in order to live, return 
to their standard, as if by enchantment, whenever the trum- 
pet sounds ; and you know if they do their duty then : you 
have put me to a good school." 

" Yes, — to learn to fight and to fast, — ^but that's all ; and, 
by the bye, Cyprian, you must be horribly poor just now ; you 
never ask me for anything, and you get no pay ; here, take 
my purse." 

" A few pieces of gold will suffice. Sir j I am ashamed to be 
still a burden to you." 

" Take all, I tell you ; I particularly wish that you should 
not cut a bad figure ; you shall not always remain a comet, 
believe me. That's my business, and we will talk of it by 
and by. But, it seems to me that the batteries have sus- 
pended their fire." 

With these words, Pascale rose and approached the win- 
dow. Seeing that the bombardment had ceased, he wished 
to assure himself with his own eyes if the enemy was making 
any movement. 

" Wait for me here. La Eoque," he resumed ; " I have 
only a turn to take to the outposts. In the mean time, I 
leave you to guard this pretty sleeper, who will be scarcely 
less safe with you than with one of her own sex. Do not let 
them wake her." 

He then went out, leaving the Cornet a little embarrassed 
with the singular mission that he had just received. His 
attention, however, was at first fixed on the fire in the town, 
which was distinctly visible in its full violence. The sight 
of this sea of flames had in it something terrible and ex- 
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citing which fascinated his sight. Sometimes they were • 
stopped at one point, but soon gained groimd on others. 
During nearly two hours. La Eoque watched their move- 
ment and progress. But, at last, he found the absence of 
the Marquis very long, for the day was near its close, and it 
would be too late to take the strayed nun back to her convent 
after sunset. 

She was sleeping tranquilly, and he could not help 
feeling a sentiment of compassion for her while looking on 
her pure and lovely features. Then he thought that it- 
would be a crime to withhold his assistance, and approaching 
her, not without a little emotion, he gently placed his hand 
on her shoulder in order to arouse her. 

" Where am I ? " she stammered, on opening her eyes : 
then, her recollection returning and seeing that the day was 
nearly at an end, she comprehended her situation, and her 
cheeks were bathed in tears. 

The eflforts of the Cornet to tranquillise her were, at first, 
useless ; she did not even seem to understand his words, but, 
at last, she ventured to look at him, and seeing the expression 
of pity that was depicted on his face, 

" In the name of our Lord," she exclaimed, in a supplicat- 
ing tone, " if you be a Christian, save me from this peril, 
— from this infamous snare ! " 

** I assure you," replied the yoimg officer, *' that while I 
Uve, no evil shall happen to you. If you wish to pass the 
night in this chamber, I will leave it, and I will lie across 
your door. If you prefer that I should escort you to the town, 
we are not far from it. Have you any relations remain- 
ing?" 

Such was the empire of the severe habits of monastic life, 
that poor Franpoise had not even thought of the asylum that 
her paternal home might yet afford her. Evidently, the best 
step that she could take would be to return to her family, 
if it should be too late to gain entrance to the convent. 
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But when she mentioned to the Comet the quarter where her 
feither lived, he dared not hope that she would find a safe 
retreat there, for the great square was on tire. He would 
not however inform her of that, for fear of adding still 
more to her alarm. He only alleged the distance, the 
obstruction of the streets, and the approach of night. 
Then the novice remembered that a poor chaplain, who had 
formerly been her confessor, inhabited a small isolated 
house in the neighbouring suburb, where she would, no 
doubt, be welcome. Cyprian imdertook to conduct her thither. 
She did not hesitate to leave the chateau with him, but soon 
her knees trembled, and she was obliged, in order to continue 
her route, to lean upon the arm of her Liberator. 

A long avenue extended before them; they had hardly gone 
a third of the distance, when horsemen appeared at the oppo- 
site extremity; it was the Colonel, who was, at last, returning, 
followed by some dragoons. At that sight La Eoque felt the 
young girl shudder, and he also foresaw a stormy explana- 
tion ; but if his heart beat quickly, it was not with apprehen- 
sion. An emotion new to him had penetrated to the bottom 
of his heart since he had taken under his protection the 
innocent being whose arm now rested on his. He experi- 
enced, for the first time, those long and sweet tremblings by 
which the most intoxicating of passions reveals itself, and 
he would rather have braved death than have suffered his 
timid companion to be torn from him. 

" Grive me," said he, " the right to defend you ; I request 
it as a brother, but I must be able to say to him who is ap- 
proaching that I have sworn to make you my wife, if you 
will not return to the cloister." 

" Your wife 1 " she murmured with unutterable astonish- 
ment. 

" It is doubtless, but a vain word," he continued, " since 
you belong to Grod ; but, tell me, that after him you accept 
me as your guardian ! " 
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Too much agitated to reply, she hung her head, the Comet 
then, confirmed in his solemn resolution, slipped on her fin- 
ger a ring which she had not strength to reject, it was the 
most precious object that he possessed in the world ; for that 
ring enamelled with black, had been formerly given to him 
as the last pledge of the love of a mother whom he had never 
known. 

Don Pascale advanced rapidly. 

" God forgive me I " he exclaimed when he had arrived 
near them; " are you going to elope. La Eoque ? That is not 
fair play, my fine Cornet. Turn back, if you please, and don't 
interfere in future in that which concerns me alone. 

*'Sir," replied the young man, "you have made a sacred 
promise to this pious maiden ; the time had arrived for keep- 
ing it, and I took it on myself." 

" Indeed I and pray where are you taking her at this 
hour ? " 

" To a priest's, in the first place, and thence to the convent 
or to the altar I " 

" You are joking La Eoque I " 

'* By no means. Sir ; you can see on her hand the pledge 
that I have given her of my word." 

The Marquis turned pale, he understood that the decision 
of his son was irrevocable, and that if, in the ardour of inci- 
pient passion, he had gone so far as to engage his hand, as 
his language seemed to announce, he would keep his promise 
at any price ; for his character was as firm as his mind was 
generous. Quitting then the tone of sarcasm and anger, he 
gravely resumed : 

*' I did not think you so mad, Cyprian ; do you pretend to 
turn this young girl from her vows ? " 

" No, Sir, I have no such design ; if she can still resume her 
place in the abbey, my word will be disengaged, but in that 
case only. Permit me now to continue my route ; I shall 
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have the honour of rejoining you so soon as I shall have 
placed her in safety." 

** Oh I " said Pascale, with a gesture of vexation, " you can 
remain as long as you please. I would give you an escort, for 
you may well meet with marauders, but they are your own 
people, and wolves do not prey on each other I " 

"While finishing these words he put spurs to his horse, which 
started off at a gallop ; but so soon as he had departed, fol- 
lowed by his dragoons, a man's head rose above the hedge that 
bordered the avenue. It was that of a soldier of the regiment 
of Egmont. 

" We were here, Comet," he said, gaily. 

Five robust Walloons, tall and of martial appearance, 
pushed through the bushes, pistols in their belts, and mus- 
kets slung over their shoulders. 

" My good friends," inquired the young oflScer, *' could 
you not find a vehicle of some kind any where ? " 

" We have a cart," they replied, " for we were foraging ; 
but we have left it with our horses under the guard of our 
comrades ; you must pass this way, the ditch is dry, and there 
is a gap in the hedge." 

It was not without diflSculty that the novice, still trembling, 
was able to clear the steep escarpment ; but that obstacle once 
surmounted, she had only to take her place in the cart, and 
to indicate the spot where the chaplain dwelt; one of the sol- 
diers was from Brussels, with the environs of which he was 
perfectly acquainted ; he imdertook to lead the vehicle, and 
his horse served to mount the young ofiicer, whom a senti- 
ment of delicacy prevented from seating himself near her 
whom he had delivered. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

The house where Fran^oise hoped to find a refuge was one 
of those ancient edifices, built of wood, the number of which 
was still very considerable at Brussels. Let us imagine a 
sort of square shed, supported by rough uprights, pierced 
with a few narrow windows, and surmounted by a thatched 
roof: the building, however, rested on a basement of masonry, 
and its principal prop was an enormous chimney, which 
arose in the centre, and extended fax above the summit of 
the roof. 

When they had arrived at a short distance from this old 
habitation, the novice alighted from the cart, and after hav- 
ing timidly thanked her protector, knocked at the chaplain's 
door. 

The poor priest himself opened it, with a small lamp in 
his hand, for it was already quite dark in the interior of the 
house. His black costume was more than simple; but he 
had the energetic countenance and the firm deportment of a 
man whom indigence had not dismayed. A slight movement 
of surprise escaped him on recognising the goldsmith's 
daughter. He abstained, however, from addressing any 
questions to her, to which, no doubt, she would not yet have 
been in a condition to reply. After having made her enter, 
he conducted her to the second chamber of the house, and 
confided her to the care of his sister, who governed his humble 
household. 

Notwithstanding his reserve, the chaplain had pretty nearly 
divined the adventure that had brought the fugitive under 
his roof; for he was a man of remarkable sagacity. His 
name was Ansems, and he was not wanting either in talent 
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or knowledge, although a somewhat sarcastic dispositioii 
had always been an obstacle to advancement in his career. 
Soured by some disappointments that he had met with, he 
spared but little in his speech either his immediate superiors 
or the heads of the government, and had thus incurred the 
ill will of all who were above him. On the other hand, he 
enjoyed popular favour ; the freedom of hjs language pleased 
in general the lower class of citizens. Whatever might be 
the boldness of his censure, he was pious, and his poverty did 
not prevent him finding alms to distribute ; but he did not 
possess the same charity in his judgments as in his conduct, 
and when the young girl related to him on the morrow how 
she had been separated from her companions, he was per- 
suaded that the nuns of La Cambre, whom he disliked, would 
reject without mercy an unfortunate sister whose innocence 
would no longer suffice to protect her good name. Instead, 
then, of immediately having recourse to the Superior of the 
" Riches-Claires," he proceeded to the house of Pierre van 
den Putte. 

The conflagration of the surrounding buildings was extin- 
guished, and, as we have said, the Half-Moon had in part 
escaped destruction ; but the goldsmith was no longer there. 
He had gone to seek his daughter, and the priest could only 
inform the mother of all that had occurred, adding to his 
story his own sad apprehensions,— 

" Your daught^er," said he, " will have difficulty now in re- 
turning to the Clarisses. In the first place the Abbey of la 
Cambre is already crowded, and the novices will be an en- 
cmnbrance ; then, this meeting with the soldiers will make a 
noise. God forbid that I should think that the dear child 
has suffered all the evil that might be feared ; but the vene- 
rable sisters are fastidious. They will feel, not suspicions, 
but anxiety, and pardon me if I confess that it is almost a 
miracle that Fran^oise has escaped the danger which men- 
aced her. The wise heads of the community will doubt 
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whether the thing be quite certain* Now, it is only some 
months hence that they will think themselves perfectly sure 
that this unfortunate meeting will not have the most deplor- 
able consequences. In the meantime they will find pretexts for 
getting rid of your daughter ; for it is always upon innocence 
that the spirit of evil contrives to hang its fatal prejudices." 

The good woman flushed with indignation while listening, 
for she had a warm heart and a proud mind. 

" Good heavens ! " she exclaimed at last, " our Cisca does 
not need those * Riches-Claires ! ' It was against our wish 
that she entered their convent ; and I do not desire that she 
should return to it. Really, if the venerable sisters cannot 
distinguish a fine pearl from a bit of blown glass, they shall 
no longer have the choice. I will keep my daughter at home, 
and we will make a cross against the brown robes. Luckily, 
we have still a shelter for her; let your sister bring her to us, and 
she will still be welcome. As for you, Mr. Ansems, you have 
always been our friend, but you have just proved it more 
than ever." 

Escorted by the sister of the chaplain, Franpoise returned 
about mid-day to the house of her parents, and the gold- 
smith, weeping with joy, pressed her to his heart. Nevertheless, 
the words of Ansems, which his wife had repeated to him, 
made a deep impression on his mind. He did not wish to 
take an immediate decision, hoping yet that the nuns would 
prove less distrustful than the priest had predicted. But he 
promised himself not to run the risk of a formal refusal, if he 
should perceive the least sign of hesitation in the Abbess. 
It was in this disposition of mind that he returned the same 
day to La Cambre, and unfortunately it was not possible for 
the Superior to receive him at that moment. Nothing more 
was necessary to change his suspicions to certainty ; his pride 
and his tenderness were perhaps too soon alarmed, but he 
remained convinced that Ansems was not mistaken, and he 
would not attempt to take any farther steps. 
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It would be difficult to express the grief and humiliation 
that Franjoise felt when her parents suffered her to perceive, 
in a confused manner, the motives that induced them to de- 
sire to keep her near them. She regarded herself as dis- 
honoured, passed her days in weeping over her shame, and 
was nearly dying with despair. 

It was a heavy chagrin for her father, who conceived a 
hatred for the whole order of "Clarisses." At one time 
he thought of •addressing himself to the Archbishop; but 
when he spoke of his project to the chaplain, the latter made 
him comprehend that he would not be listened to. 

^* Formerly," said he, *' a citizen was something ; but who 
would now-a-days pay attention to your grievances ? We 
have now only courtiers and cowards for magistrates. As for 
the privileges of the nations, every day sees them reduced. 
The Charters of the Commune are no more than vain 
words. They have deposited them in an iron coffer, which 
no one is allowed to approach, and which will end by disap- 
pearing," 

He there touched a sensitive string, for Pierre van den 
Putte, in his ardent and distrustful patriotism, had long 
suspected the patrician magistrates of the town of having 
had a secret understanding with the governors, in order to 
deprive the plebeians of part of their rights. Strongly press- 
ing the hand of the priest, he said to him with an expressive 
look — 

" Let us have patience ; I shall next year be one of the 
deacons of my guild." 

** Ah ! if I was not a churchman I " murmured Ansems, 
who had the instincts of a popular tribune : " but I will ad- 
vise you at least, and in the meantime I will try and console 
Franfoise." 

He did so assiduously, and not without effect. He employed 
the language of religion in order to reconcile her to her des- 
tiny. If the Lord had not allowed her to enter the cloister. 
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he had at least permitted that she should preserve all her 
iimocence and all her purity. He reserved her doubtless for 
another career, where her virtues would find their recompense, 
and he would one day give her a husband, whom she would 
make happy. 

The blush which these last words brought to the cheeks of 
poor Cisca, could not long escape the observing glance of the 
priest. He had perfectly well perceived, on the day that he 
had received her, a young oflScer on horseback near the vehicle 
that had brought her back. He ended by interrogating her 
on the subject, and she could not refuse to confide to him the 
devoted care that her liberator had shown. There was in this 
remembrance something which still troubled her conscience ; 
the young man had left with her the ring to which he at- 
tached so much value. *^ Did he then consider himself 
engaged by an irrevocable promise ? She had not seen him 
again ; but why did he not come to take back his mother's 
ring — unless he thought that he had acquired some claim 
upon her who had accepted it ? Ought she to send back the 
pledge, and forget the service that he had rendered ; or, if she 
kept it, did she not bind herself still more ? " 

She became every day more seriously preoccupied by the 
perplexity into which that delicate question threw her. 
Ansems was not alarmed at it, persuaded that the impression 
which that recollection had produced on her would not be 
durable. From some inquiries he found that the handsome 
comet, having neither birth nor fortune, was chained to his 
colours by the iron hand of necessity. He could not expect 
any support from his father, if he allowed himself to be led 
away by a dream of love that reason compelled. He would 
then be condemned to forget the fortuitous meeting and his 
rash engagement. 

But these, anticipations, which everything seemed to justify, 
were, however, belied. Cyprian possessed an ardent mind 
and a strong will. The sentiment that had just been aroused 
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in his heart made him consider in a new light the career into 
which chance had thrown him. He saw that the profession 
of arms would never give him either liberty or happiness, and 
that it condemned him to renounce the sweetest hopes of life. ' 
Thenceforward he thought only of releasing himself; at the 
end of the campaign he sent in his resignation, and quitted 
the army without even informing his father. He wrote him 
merely a farewell letter, in which he expressed his resolve to 
raise himself by his own exertions to a moderate independence. 
In vain did Pascale endeavour to discover what had become 
of him ; the retreat that he had chosen was so obscure that 
no trace of him could be found. Once, one of the Marquis's 
people thought that he saw him in the streets of Brussels ; but 
it must have been an error, for the man whom he had taken 
for La Eoque formed part of a group of workmen, and wore 
an apron of coarse linen. 



CHAPTER V. 

Those quarters of Brussels which had suffered the most from 
the fire, began to rise again from their ruins. But among 
the buildings that remained standing, several had been 
greatly shaken by the bombs. Among the number was the 
old tower in which the archives of the city were pre- 
served.* After the bombardment, the authorities had re- 
moved the iron coffer that contained the charters granted 
formerly to the rising commerce ; nevertheless it was averred 
that the privileges of the corporations, and the ordinances 
promulgated in their favour under the last Dukes of Brabant, 

^ It was called the Mirror Tower, and was situated in the Her1?-market. 
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remained buried in tbe vaults, and some distrustful patriots 
feared that the "magistrates"* had the intention of causing 
those monuments of the public liberties, to disappear. 

By the side of the old donjon, which still stood firm, was 
situated the Goldsmith's Hall, which had been burned by the 
shells, and was now beginning to be rebuilt. Master Giles 
van den Eynde, ^^ stone cutter and architect," to whom the 
work had been confided had had the imprudence to allow the 
masons to knock down part of a thick wall which stood 
against the tower, and served as support on the side where it 
had been the most damaged. In consequence of this demoli- 
tion it gave way perceptibly, and in so threatening a manner 
that it was necessary to prop it up immediately, as a deep 
crack had opened in it to a considerable height. The work- 
men put up some beams of wood in haste around the part 
where the wall was giving way, and not being themselves 
very confident respecting the result of that imperfect opera- 
tion, before leaving in the evening, they placed a barrier 
hung with lanterns round the menacing point. The greater 
number thought that the tower would fall during the night.t 

Midnight had just struck, and the streets were silent, when 
a man dressed in black directed his steps towards the totter- 
ing tower, got over the barrier, and approached the props as 
though to examine their strength. In this hasty survey he 
soon perceived that the principal beam only was sufficiently 
solid. He then picked up a heavy axe left by the workmen, 
and was preparing to make use of it for some inexplicable 

* Under this ooUective name was designated a body, styled equally, " the 
College," and, "the Chief Member;" which was composed of the "Amman," 
or Chief Justice, of ten patrician magistrates (the first burgomaster, seven 
echevins, and two first receivers of taxes) ; and of nine plebeian magistrates 
(the second burgomaster, six counsellors, and two under receivers). 

t A manuscript preserved in the archives of Brussels says, that the fall took 
place about three o'clock in the afternoon; but no one will doubt that our 
version is the most exact, since it comprises details that were unknown to the 
historian ! 
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purpose^ when a hand laid upon his shoulder stx)pped him ; 
he turned his head, and saw a pale young man in the costume 
of a common workman. 

Both were struck with surprise on recognising each other : 
the man who held the axe was the priest Ansems ; the other 
Cyprian la Eoque, whose features he had not forgotten. 

** Take care, your reverence," said the latter ; " your inten- 
tion doubtless is to make the prop firmer, but a single blow 
badly applied would disturb the whole support, and make the 
tower foil upon your head." 

^^ Nonsense I" said the chaplain, with an incredulous air, 
** what do you know about it ?" 

** It is I who had these props put up," replied the young 
man. 

** Eeally ! Have you then by chance become an architect? " 

"I am apprenticed to Master van den Eynde, and I have 
come to relieve the workman on guard for a few hours." 

Ansems, evidently disconcerted, changed his tone. 

" Let us sit down on these stones," said he, ^' and talk for 
a moment." 

" Willingly,'* replied Cyprian, happy at having met with 
the only man who could speak to him of Franjoise ; " but 
this spot is dangerous, let us go to the other side." 

" Not at all," answered the priest, ** you must inure your- 
self to the profession that you have adopted; and, as for me, 
I am the son of a carpenter. Place yourself beside me. I am 
curious to know how you like the work of apprentice ; the 
pickaxe is no doubt rather heavy for you to handle." 

**I have made very little use of it," said La Eoque; "I 
have some knowledge of drawing and architecture, and I have 
met with a kind master." 

"But do you riot regret your sword, your silken scarf, 
your gold-laced hat ?" 

" By no means ; obscure independence is Ijetter than bril- 
liant servitude ; I should have remained an officer for twenty 
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years without ever arriving at any one thing that constitutes 
the happiness of man : a settled existence, a peaceful fireside 
and gentle affection ; add to that my birth, which would not 
allow me to claim equality with the great mass of those who 
surrounded me. Here no one inquires whence I come, or 
from whom I descend; my task consists in directing ea£y 
works, and to overlook honest workmen who have a sort of 
respect for me since they have discovered my former rank. 
In time I shall acquire the citizenship and the rights of mas^ 
terhood, and be established in my turn. Now permit me to 
ask, if you have not seen again the fugitive novice whom I 
escorted to your house on the day of the bombardment ?" 

'' Oh I oh I" said the priest^ ^' has she also a place in your 
hopes?" 

The young man coloured. 

**I do not know," he answered, "what recollection she 
may have kept of me, and I should be mad to suppose that 
she would wait for the time when I might aspire to her hand ; 
but my meeting with her decided the resolution that I have 
taken." 

"So that," continued the chaplain in a tone of raillery; 
" you have not quite forgotten her ? She has returned to her 
family and lives in retirement. Shall I ask her to return 
you a certain ring of which she has spoken to me ? You may 
suppose that she is much embarrassed about it. It requires 
BO little to occupy a woman's imagination." 

La Eoque started, he thought that he could perceive from 
the priest's manner that Franpoise still attached some value 
to his pledge. 

" If you mention me to her," said he, " do not let her sup- 
pose that my wishes have changed." 

" I am a friend of her father," replied Ansems, " and I will 
reflect upon your project : but the night is too cold for us 
to talk longer* Have you a cloak to lend me to return 
home?" 
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** I hare left mine in my room," replied the young man, 
'' but it is only a few steps hence." 

** Go, then, and fetch it," said the chaplain ; " I will keep 
guard in your stead." 

Very far from supposing that he had any other designs. 
La Eoque departed with rapid steps, but hardly had he dis- 
appeared than the priest rose, brandished his heavy axe with 
both hands, and set to work in order to knock down the main> 
prop. He was formed like a Hercules, and his heavy blows 
goon displaced the piece of wood that served as stay to the 
beam ; the wall was then heard to crack, and Ansems had but 
just time to leap backwards to avoid being crushed by the 
rains of the tower, which fell down with a tremendous crash. 

For a moment more he remained motionless contemplating 
his work of destruction with an air of triumph ; but soon re- 
marking that the doors and windows of the neighbouring^ 
houses began to open, he threw the instrument that he had 
used into the midst of the rubbish and plunged into the 
shade. 

When La Boque returned, a considerable crowd had already 
collected round the remams of the donjon. Trembling for the 
priest, who might have been struck in its fall, he rushed 
among the ruins, but he found no other trace of Ansems than 
his axe, which he picked up, and as it was on the surface of 
the mass, it gave him some suspicion of what had passed. 
Then only he listened attentively to the words of the people 
of the neighbourhood: among them was an old man who 
declared that he had hastened to his window at the first shock 
that had shaken the scaffolding; he had then perceived a 
black figure of gigantic stature, with flaming eyes, who, 
armed with an iron club, used it with supernatural strength 
to beat down or break the beams. This extraordinary testi- 
mony was confirmed by other citizens, who, without seeing 
the phantom, had distinctly heard the terrible blows that he 
struck. The young man did not attempt to imdeceive them ; 

o 2 
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the act of the chaplain appeared to him an act of insanity 
useless to divulge, but of which he resolved to warn his mas- 
ter privately. Soon, however, other opinions which he heard 
gave him subject for reflection. Among the crowd were 
some ardent patriots, who loudly rejoiced at seeing that old 
cage of the public liberties destroyed at last. 

** We shall know now," said they, *' if our privileges still 
exist; and, by the Lord, we will not let them be carried oflF. It 
is for the nations to guard them, the shells that have done us 
so much mischief will perhaps have restored to our children 
the liberty of which they seek to deprive us, and with it our 
riches and greatness. It is time that Brussels should rouse 
herself, and the guilds have yet something better to do than 
to rebuild their houses." 

Enlightened by these last words, La Boque at last imder- 
stood what had been the secret object of the priest If the 
tower had remained standing a few days more, the government 
could have caused the documents that it desired to conceal or 
destroy to be privately removed. By accelerating the fall 
of the tower Ansems had rendered impossible the clandestine 
abstraction of this sacred deposit, which was now about to fall 
into the hands of the people. 



CHAPTER VL 

The voices that claimed the restitution of the ancient pri- 
vileges found an echo among the citizens ; the inaction also 
of the magistrates, who hesitated to declare themselves, oc^ 
casioned so much discontent, that the corporations took a 
menacing attitude. From the rapidity with which the storm 
bad spread, it might have been supposed that a vast con- 
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spiracy had been prepared beforehand^ and that unknown 
agitators had secretly laboured to excite the crowd. 

Many people doubted even that the fall of the tower, 
which had thus aroused the distrust of the people, was the 
mere effect of chance. It was suspected that Master Giles 
van den Eynde had concerted with the chiefe of the patriots 
to cause the ruin of the old donjon, and that the mysterious 
personage who had dared to beat down the props was no 
other than the apprentice who had feigned to guard them. 

The honest stonecutter did nothing to contradict these sus- 
picions when the rumour spread throughout the town; 
ashamed of the fault that he had committed in demolishing 
so awkwardly the supporting wall, he preferred that it should 
be imputed to his patriotism rather than to his ignorance, 
and he threw out hints that he had not acted without a pur- 
pose; La Boque, for his part, could not decline l^e share 
which was attributed to him in that bold undertaking; he 
would have been obliged to accuse the chaplain whom he 
would not betray. He became, in the eyes of the multitude 
the hero of the event of which he had not even been a wit- 
ness ; the mystery that surrounded his life, the rumour of 
the rank that he had quitted, the audacity of the action 
attributed to him, all attracted the popular favour towards 
him, and he was not long in feeling the effects. The corpo 
ration of builders * had the privilege of nomination to the 
lucrative employment of ** Syndic of Stones;" f the choice fell 
upon him, and in order to regularise his election, the Council 
of the Commune, and the assembly of his corporation granted 
him the rights of citizen and of master. In the general 
effervescence of mind, the champion of the people appeared 
worthy of every recompense. 

It was not without a kind of scruple that the unpretending 

* It bore the strange name of " Corporation of the Four Crowned," and 
comprised the stone-cutters, the masons, the carpenters, and the tilers, 
t He was the controller of building materials. 
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apprentice accepted this unmerited favour ; but refusal was 
impossible, and would not even have undeceived public 
opinion. He had no other resource, therefore, but to embrace 
sincerely the cause to which he was supposed already to be 
devoted, and he promised to serve it at need, with all the 
energy that was expected of him. " The flag of the Com- 
mune is now my flag," he said to Ansems, the first time that 
he met him ; ** rely on me to uphold it," 

"The hour is not yet come,** replied the priest; *'the 
government will give way in order to gain time; but 
strengthen yourself with your corporation, of which, one day 
or other, you will be the head. Pierre van den Putte is now 
deacon of the goldsmiths. I will inform him, if you wish, of 
your inclination for his daughter." 

The offer was accepted with joy, and brought about an in- 
terview between La Eoque and the master of the Half-Moon ; 
the wife of the goldsmith was present ; he took especial care 
not to disregard her authority in family affairs. The good 
lady was somewhat alarmed at the idea of accepting, as son-in- 
law, a man without connections or fortime ; nevertheless, the 
service that he had rendered her daughter merited gratitude, 
and she formed a favourable opinion of his character. She 
finished by authorising his hopes ; but on conditions more in 
conformity with the severity of manners of the epoch than 
with the customs of our time. The deacon who had allowed 
her to speak, pressed the hand of the young Syndic, and un- 
dertook to acquaint Franpoise with the result of the conver- 
sation that had just taken place unknown to her.^ 

She was in her chamber, occupied in piously reciting her 
prayers, according to the usage of the convent that she had 
inhabited. He waited tUl her orisons were terminated, and 
then, sitting by her side, asked her, " if she intended never to 
forget the * Eiches-Claires.' " The ci-devant novice felt her- 
self strangely agitated at the look that accompanied this 
question. Her father seemed to wish to read her inmost 
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heart and divine the secret hidden there. "You formerly 
consented to receive a promise," he continued, gravely ; " and 
the moment has arrived when you must make up your mind ; 
sudden inclinations most frequently end in deception, and 
although you have something of your mother's beauty whom 
I also loved from the first day that I saw her, it would be 
great imprudence to accept, blindly, a suitor of whom you 
know so little." 

^' He saved me," she said blushing. 

** I know it," replied the goldsmith ; " Ansems has told me 
all: but I did not think it right to permit him to frequent my 
house." 

She turned pale and was silent. 

Pierre van den Putte saw that she suffered, and hastened 
to reassure her. 

** He will return," said he ; '*but in six months only. We 
must let some time pass before there can be any question of 
plans of marriage between you. Your honour requires it, for 
it might be supposed that it was a love adventure that hin- 
dered your return to the convent. If he respects you, he will 
not show himself in the square or at the Church of Saint 
Nicholas which you frequent ; I shall see by that if he is an 
honest man, as he appears to be." 

This explanation restored all its serenity to the sweet face 
of the young girl; she felt secret joy at the favourable 
opinion that the deacon had coDceived of her liberator, and, 
by one of those apparent contradictions which delicacy in- 
spires in timid hearts, she did not regret to find herself still 
separated from him for some time. It was only from a dis- 
tance, as it were, that she ventured to direct her thoughts 
towards him whose image was already so dear to her, so that 
she thanked her father warmly for the care that he took to 
protect her good reputation. 

From that moment her sadness and languor disappeared 

4 
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little by little ; she ceased to hide herself from all looks as 
hitherto she had done, she was sometimes seen to take her 
place by the side of her mot!her in the interior of the shop^ 
and to go to the church, no longer before daylight, but at the 
hour of high mass. Pierre van den Putte, was not 'the only 
one who rejoiced at this ; his neighbours, by whom he was 
loved, congratulated him on this happy change, without 
divining the cause. Every one had understood the humilia- 
tion that he had felt, when poor Gisca, ashamed at having 
qidtted the veil, seeined to consider herself dishonoured, — all 
were interested for her, when she appeared to resume courage ; 
and perfectly convinced of her innocence, they resolved to 
testify openly the esteem that they felt for her. 

An opportunity soon presented itself. Tranquillity was re- 
established in the city, the corporations having ended by ob- 
taining possession of their privilegeis and reparation for some 
ancient wrongs, while a treaty of peace concluded at Eys- 
wick had just terminated the war that had been such a 
scourge to the country. 

In order to celebrate the latter event, the magistracy se- 
lected the epoch of the annual procession, called the " Om- 
megang," wherein all the city corporations figured in great 
state. Cavalcades were organised, cars of triumph were pre- 
pared, and nothing was spared in order that the splendour of 
the festival should recall the good days of the ancient pros- 
perity of Brussels. The notable inhabitants of the great 
square and of the neighbouring streets then announced to the 
goldsmith that they destined a place of honour to his 
daughter in the procession. She was to represent Saint 
Grudule, the venerated patroness of the town. Touched to 
the very bottom of his heart by such a mark of considera- 
tion, the deacon could not refuse it. He knew the timidity 
of Franfoise and the embarrassment that she would feel 
at appearing prominently in a public ceremony; but 
he said to himself, that after, quitting the convent this 
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glorious rehabilitation could alone extinguish the last gleams 
of suspicion. 

Nothing in our modem festivals can reproduce the cha- 
racter, at once strange and imposing^ of the old Brussels pro- 
cession. Besides the religious solemnity that was attached 
to it, a deep sentiment of joy and of patriotic pride animated 
all hearts. Some droll images, grotesque figures of animals, 
of demons, and of giants, were mingled in the train ; but the 
laugh that they excited for a moment gave way to respect 
when the pompous cars covered with allegorical personages 
appeared ; the corporations preceded by their emblems ; the 
holy banners and the statue of the Virgin, followed by the 
magistrates in scarlet robes, and by the five corps of volunteer 
militia, called the " serments " or the " sworn," all clad in 
rich uniforms and bearing their arms. The annals of the 
time remark that, from the magnificence of the spectacle, 
none of the strangers who had thronged thither from all parts 
could have suspected the frightful disaster that had so lately 
befallen the city by the bombardment. Some of the " ser- 
ments" had adopted for the day Eoman, Spanish, and 
Turkish costumes. That of the arquebusiers wore new dresses 
of the colours of Bavaria, which the Elector had given to 
them in remembrance of the part that he had taken in their 
exercises.* The cavalcade which represented the court of 
Spain, exhibited royal splendour, and nothing could surpass 
the richness of the great cars decorated with paintings and 
cloth of gold, on which were seen groups of historical and 
religious personages. 

In the midst of this pomp a delightful surprise was re- 
served for the daughter of Pierre van den Putte. She was 
seated, her eyes modestly lowered, on the summit of one of 

* Maximilian Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria, was then GrOTemor-general of 
the Netherlands in the name of the King of Spain. He had brought down 
the ** Papegaia," or bird, at the shooting ground of the Arquebusiers, as the 
Infanta Isabella and the Duke Charles of Lorraine had formerly done. 
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those moving castles laden with angels and flowers. Dressed 
in an antique costume, with long folds, her head bare and her 
hair floating over her shoulders, she presented the perfect and 
graceful image of innocence and beauty. But ashamed at 
being admired, she did not dare to cast her glances around. 
Soon, however, a rapid flush* spread over her cheeks, and her 
heart beat violently, for among the horsemen who surrounded 
her car, she recognised her liberator. He wore, like his 
companions, the armour of a warrior of the middle ages, 
without any other decoration than the four crowns that formed 
the emblem of his corporation ; but no one had so lofty an adr 
as he imder the casque and the cuirass. He remained a 
little in the rear, as if he feared to approach too boldly the 
lovely girl whom he admired ; but his eyes, fixed on her, 
sparkled with tenderness and joy. Franfoise, on her side, 
could not long prevent her emotion from appearing; her 
young heart where love had grown up in silence, experienced 
for the first time the happiness of being understood and re- 
quited. 

After having gone over a considerable circuit, the proces- 
sion at last reached the great square, and slowly defiled before 
the balcony of the Hotel de Ville, where stood the Elector 
of Bavaria with a part of his court. As the cars passed in 
succession before him, the Prince replied graciously to the 
salute that each group addressed to him, but at the aspect of 
Franpoise, he could not retain a cry of admiration, and or- 
dered one of his pages to carry to her a silver bowl full of 
preserved cedrat, with which according to ancient custom the 
echevins had just presented him. Confused at this homage, 
which the crowd applauded, the timid young girl accepted it 
tremblingly. This public triumph filled her with trouble 
and shame; a cloud passed for a moment over her eyes, 
and she only recovered a little courage when the procession 
had arrived at the other extremity of the square. It was 
the limit of its route ; the car stopped in front of the Half- 
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Moon ; La Boque had already dismounted^ and approached 
the beautiful saint to assist her to descend from her triumphal 
seat ; she accepted with a sweet smile the hand that he offered 
to her, and thought herself the happiest of women, in enter- 
ing with him the paternal dwelling. 

This joy, so pure and so lively, was, however, to last but 
an instant. At the very moment when the young Syndio 
had quitted her hand, a man appeared at the threshold of 
the house. She turned pale on recognising him. It was 
the Marquis Pascale. 

** I wish to speak with you, sir," said he to Cyprian ; " have 
the goodness to follow me : your new friends have caused 
you to forget me long enough for n^e, once more at leasts 
to have my turn." 



CHAPTER VIL 

La Boque accompanied the Colonel in silence to the hotel 
where he lodged. He expected bitter reproaches, but Pascale 
spoke to him with more sadness than severity. Eeverses at 
play, and the disbanding of the army, forced him to quit the 
country in order to seek elsewhere for other opportunities 
of fortune. He was about to depart for Spain, where he 
flattered himself that he should obtain a command; but 
the losses that he had experienced and the uncertainty of 
his hopes, made him regard in a new light the resolution 
that Cyprian had taken, to embrace a modest and independent 
profession. He no longer thought of dissuading him from 
that career, more certain than that of arms, and in which 
his first steps had been so rapid. Only he was alarmed at 
learning that he waa attached to the popular party. 
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** You are young," he said to him, ** and you think that 
governments forget or pardon. Know that the order to 
suppress the privileges came from a higher quarter than the 
magistrates of Brussels, and that, sooner or later, it must be 
executed, for it is the King's will. Woe to all those foolish 
burghers if they attempt again to resist, now that peace is 
made with France. The Spanish and Bavarian regiments 
that remain will be employed against them. Believe me, 
do not lose a moment in repairing the error that you have 
committed. The burgomaster, PafiFenrode, is my friend, and 
will protect you if you renounce your connection with the 
leaders of the corporations. But be on your guard against 
Pierre van den Putte,^ — a dangerous man, on whom will 
fall the full vengeance of the Elector and his ministers. 
It is he who passes as having gained over for a sum of 
money, your former master, and to have seduced you also, 
by promising you no doubt the hand of his daughter." 

" Indeed, sir," replied La Eoque, ^^ nothing is more false." 

"Perhaps so," answered the Marquis; "but what I can 
at least affirm to you, is that he has dared to recommend 
the Syndics of the * Nations ' to break the seal of the iron 
chest that contains their privileges, and that he wished to 
undertake to have copies printed at his own cost, in order 
to place in the hands of the people a perpetual instrument 
of revolt and sedition. I am willing to believe that he is 
sincere in his blind patriotism, and that he persuades himself, 
as many others do, that we are still in the times when the 
ancient liberties of the communes sufficed to assure their 
prosperity. He will only do the more mischief to himself 
and to his friends. Do not expose yourself to partake his 
ruin; and if you persist in wishing to become his son-in-law, 
have at least the prudence to separate from his accomplices." 

La Eoque had been in ignorance till then, if not of the 
zeal of the wealthy goldsmith, at least of the extent of his 
designs, and of the boldness of his secret efforts to secure their 
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success. In his surprise he thought that he might promise 
the Marquis not to associate himself rashly in projects which 
were yet unknown to him^ but he declared at the same time, 
that he would never detach himself &om the party from 
which he had accepted favours, and which he considered 
himself bound in honour to support. 

'* If such be your resolution," replied Pascale, ** misfortune 
will not be long in reaching you. I know not if my position 
will allow me to come to your aid, but you will perhaps find 
a last resource in a deposit that I am about to confide to 
you. Take this packet ; it contains papers which were not 
to be given to you till you were twenty-five years of age. 
I authorise you to open it sooner, if you should experience 
the reverses that I foresee." 

The young man ca6t his eyes on the roll that the Marquis 
presented to him, and saw that the black seals with which 
the envelope was closed, bore the same cipher as the ring 
which had been bequeathed to him by his mother. Tears 
then rose to his eyes, and Pascale himself, a£fected by a 
remembrance that had long been dear to him, could not 
avoid yielding to strong emotions. Giving way to a burst 
from his hearty stronger than his resentment, he stretched 
out his arms to Cyprian, and their interview so coldly com- 
menced, terminated in the tender farewell of a father to 
a son. 

On the morrow the Marquis had quitted Brussels. La 
Boque proceeded to Pierre van den Putte's, reminded him 
of his promise, and was presented to his daughter in the 
quality of suitor. Poor Gisca, cruelly frightened on the 
preceding evening by the appearance of the Colonel, had 
passed the night in anxiety, and the paleness of her cheeks 
still attested the pain that she had felt. It required nothing 
less than the presence of the young Syndic to make her 
forget her alarm. Equally moved, the lovers did not yet 
^e to express, otherwise than by looks, the sentiment that 
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filled their hearts ; bnt their deep tenderness had no need 
of other langoage. Cyprian's modesty, and his respectfdl 
attitade, completed his oonqoest of the gcddamith and his 
wife ; and when his visit was over, Fran^ise at last foond 
courage to own to her parents that she posseased a ring 
which he had given her on the first day of their meeting. 
They gently reproached her, bnt pomitted her to keep iL 
Twice in every week — for custom and propriety did not 
allow of more frequent intercourse before the betrothal — 
the visits of La Boque were renewed, and in proportion as 
he learned to read the inmost heart of the young girl, the 
love that he felt for her became more intense. The frank- 
ness and cordiality of her father inspired him also with a 
strong feeling of affection and sympathy. The good deacon 
ended by confiding to him the secret of his patriotic designs. 
He flattered himself with seeing the antique grandeur of 
the commune revive, and he was ready to make every sacrifice 
in order to contribute to iL But he was not leas devoted to 
the old race of his sovereigns than to the liberties of his 
town, and no thought of sedition mingled with his hopes. 
He persuaded himself even, that the day was not distant 
when the government, yielding to the voice of justice, would 
recognise the legitimate pretensions of the corporations ; and 
it was to the King of Spain that he proposed to dedicate tlie 
collection of the privileges of the people, if he should succeed 
in assuring their publication. 

The revelations of the Marquis had made Cyprian com- 
prehend ihe danger of this chimerical vision ; he expressed 
himaftlf firankly, without concealing ficom Pierre van den 
Putte that he was already signalised to the resentment of 
the courts But the goldsmith was of too intrepid a character 
to allow himself to be troubled by fear, and drcumstancea 
seemed to come to the support of his plans. The elder 
branch of the House of Austria was about to become extinct; 
for Charles IL, who still reigned at Madrid, was HAwv>nriing 
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rapidly to the tomb. After him the Crown of Spain appeared 
to be destined to the son of the Elector of Bavaria *, and during 
the minority of that prince^ still a child, the government 
of the Catholic Netherlands was to remain in the hands of 
his father, who was already invested with it. Now the 
Elector had made himself liked by the inhabitants of Brussels, 
by his generous conduct after the bombardment, and, whether 
&om inclination or calculation, he appeared anxious to pre- 
serve their affection. They had seen him assume the costume 
of a citizen, mingle in their festivals, and present to them 
his second wife, the daughter of the great Sobieski. In the 
last disputes of the "Nations" with the *' Magistrate " he 
had decided in favour of the people. He continued even 
to favour them pretty openly, while he applied himself to 
repress the spirit of independence of the high nobility. It 
might then be hoped that, resisting the tyrannical inspirations 
of the Spanish ministry, from which he had nothing to fear, 
he would contrive to march in the path in which he became 
every day more engaged. 

Several measures, taken rapidly one after the other, jus- 
tified, in appearance, these tranquillising previsions. The 
Governor-general issued some ordinances in favour of manu- 
fikctures and trade, and approved the plan proposed by the 
" Nations " to establish throughout the country a vast system 
of internal navigation, of which Brussels was to be the centre. 

On one hand a canal was to be dug in the direction of 
the Sambre and the Meuse; on the other, the navigable 
communications that traversed Flanders were to be deepened, 
so as to give passage to sea-going vessels, against which the 
port of Antwerp had been closed for more than a century. 
In order to receive them, an immense basin or dock was 
to be opened under the walls of the city, which would thus 

* He descended from a daughter of Philip the Fourth, who had not re- 
ctonnced her hereditary lights, as her sister Marie Th^rese, wife of Louis the 
Fourteenth had done. 
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become the general emporium of commerce, and doubtless, 
rival one day or other the most opulent towns of Holland. 

The joy with which this last project was welcomed by the 
citizens, rose for a moment to enthusiasm. Maximiliaa 
Emanuel was about to realise the national hopes, always 
adjourned or deceived by preceding governors. No one 
could doubt that these promises were serious, for he had 
expressed the intention of inaugurating in person the works 
of the basin. Pierre van den Putte received orders to 
prepare for that purpose a silver shovel, of which the Prince 
would make use, in order to give the example and the signal 
to the labourers. The deacon was desired to engrave on it 
the following inscription; a faithful testimony of the im- 
portance that public opinion attached to the enterprise : 

** Under the auspices of King Charles, by the eflforts of the 
* Nations ' during the government of the Elector of Bavaria, 
Brussels was opened to the ocean."* 

Convinced of the sincerity of these proud words, the good 
goldsmith resolved to trace them on the metal with his own 
hand. No distrust or grievance against the government 
remained on his mind, and he no longer thought of opening 
the iron chest. 

In this happy situation of things and of minds, one man 
alone preserved all his distrust and all his animosity against 
the government: it was the priest Ansems. He saw with 
disdainful pity the good people of the "Nations" allow 
themselves to float with the stream of their hopes and their 
credulity. It would have been labour in vain to endeavour 
to turn them from it by words; but he held himself in 
readiness to commence the struggle anew, on the day when 
events should undeceive them. That day, in his opinion, 

* The Latin text formed a chronogram according to a faTonrite custom of 
the time: — "aVspICe CaroLo natlonVM ConatlbVa baVaro gVbemante 
brVXeLLsB patesCIt oCeanVe." (1699.) The shovel is still in existence at 
the Hotel de Ville. 
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could not be far distant, and he warned La Roque, advising 
him to hasten his marriage, for fear that some unexpected 
storm should put an obstacle to it. The young man had 
the same fears, and supported impatiently the endless delays 
that custom, conventional formalities, — the scruples even of 
her whom he loved, opposed to his happiness. But at the 
moment when he had just obtained the formal consent of 
Pierre van den Putte, a fatal accident again retarded the 
accomplishment of his vrishes. The wife of the deacon was 
attacked by a serious malady, which put her life in danger : 
she recovered but slowly, and the attentions that her con- 
valescence required were still imposing their pious duties 
on the devotedness of her daughter, when the tempest which 
the priest had foreseen broke out almost on a sudden, and 
with extreme violence. 



CHAPTEE VIIL 

Of all the concessions that Maximilian Emanuel had granted 
to the inhabitants of Brussels, the principal was— as we have 
said — the promise to cause to be executed, without any delay, 
the plan of canalisation which was intended to remedy the 
closing of the Scheldt, assure new importance to the internal 
navigation, and restore to the Belgium provinces their ancient 
commercial prosperity. But this great project could not be 
accomplished without exciting the jealousy and injuring the 
interests of Holland. The States-general took the alarm, and 
sent deputies to the Elector in order to oppose an undertaking 
which threatened their merchants with ruinous competition. 
The Prince did not dare to expose himself to an open rupture* 

P 
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Twenty thousand soldiers of the army of the United Provinces 
occupied the Belgian fortresses, in virtue of the peace of 
Ryswick, while the national troops had been disbanded. He 
had need, besides, of the support of the maritime powers in 
order to maintain the rights of his son to the Spanish succes- 
sion, and that was a sufficient motive for him to hasten to 
subscribe to the exigencies of the Dutch. 

The execution of the canal was then abruptly adjourned in 
defiance of the complaints and murmurs of the people, who 
saw themselves betrayed, and persuaded themselves that the 
governor had been gained over by a large sum of money. 

Unfortunately the state of his affairs authorised this 
dishonouring suspicion, for his prodigal habits, the love 
of pleasure, and the passion for play, had so exhausted 
his treasury that he was overwhelmed with discreditable 
debts.* The indignant citizens lost all confidence, and the 
corporations resumed their hostile attitude. Their deacons 
then followed the advice of Pierre van den Putte; they 
opened the iron chest, in spite of the prohibition of the 
government, took a copy of the ancient privileges, resolved 
to have them printed, and charged Ansems to superintend 
the publication. 

^ We will teach our children to read in this book," they 
said loudly ; '^ we can now rely on our rights only, and we 
will retake them, by fair means or by force." 

The burghers had recently consented to divers augmenta- 
tions of the taxes. They refused them from that moment 
with invincible obstinacy, accusing the magistrates of having 
extravagantly dissipated, or even embezzled, for their own 
benefit, the finances of the commune. The chiefs of the 
patriotic party met at the house of the goldsmith in order to 
deliberate on the reforms to be introduced in the adminis- 

* Marslial ViUan attributes the resolution that he subsequentlj took to 
serve the cause of France to his state of insolTabilily. This imputation ex> 
plains the suspicions that were entertained at Brussels. 
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tration; they tended to nothing less than to give to the 
" nations " the direction of the affairs of the city. 

The ministers of the Elector pressed him then to have 
recourse to force, and succ;peded in deciding him to do so. 
The troops that were disseminated in the different provinces 
hardly amounted to more than 7000 men, half Bavarians, 
the rest Walloons or Spaniards. Five thousand were assem- 
bled in order to march on Brussels, but that movement could 
not be operated secretly, and it was easy for the inhabitants 
to repulse that small number of soldiers, destitute of the 
materials necessary for a siege. The fortifications of the 
town had been repaired after the bombardment, the burgher- 
guards were well-armed, the working classes were as ardent 
as intrepid; everything depended on the resolution of the 
deacons ; it was not the fault of Ansems that it was even 
rash. He used all his influence with Pierre van den Putte, 
whose bravery and devotedness had rendered him dear to the 
people, in order to engage him to face the danger. 

" We have only to close the gates," said he, " in order to 
baffle all the projects of Maximilian Emanuel, and to brave 
the arms of his soldiers. Let us profit by the discourage- 
ment in which the illness of his son, who is dying, and whose 
loss ruins his hopes, has thrown him ; we hold him prisoner 
in his palace, and his debts give us a legitimate pretext to 
arrest him, as our privileges permit. Think that, if you allow 
him to triumph, he will treat you as rebels, while he will be 
but too happy to get out of your hands by fresh concessions 
if you show vigour." 

But the audacious exhortations of the chaplain remained 
this time without effect, for the honest heart of the goldsmith 
loathed the idea of kindling civil war. Circumstances rendered 
the state of the country every day more precarious, and he 
dreaded a revolt which might have impelled it to its ruin. . 
He declared himself in the council for the party of sub- 
mission. 

P 2 
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" It is better that we should sacrifice ourselves," he 
generously exclaimed, ** than sustain a struggle which would 
probably make us fall under foreign domination. Time may 
bring a remedy for all evils, but for that there is none. The 
Dutch troops are already masters of our strong places ; the 
soldiers of Louis XIV. cover our frontiers ; the death of the 
electoral prince is about to renew the question of the Spanish 
succession, and bring on an European war. Our rich country 
oflFers a prey that all the neighbouring powers are ready to 
dispute. To have recourse to arms in such a state of things 
would be sacrilege ; let us remain faithful to our dying King, 
as well as to our menaced liberties. The Elector will without 
doubt endeavour to abuse his strength, and perhaps it will cost 
some of us our fortimes and our lives ; but those who succeed 
them will follow their example, and there is a point at which 
tyranny stops. We have right for us ; it is that which ought 
to be our defence. Let us do our duty to the end, and leave 
the rest to God." 

The thought that this language expressed, was that of all 
the chiefs of the ^' nations ; " their conduct answered to it. 
The gates remained open, the town peaceable, but the citizens 
resolved to suffer without flinching. 

It was on the I7th of December, 1699, that the troops 
entered Brussels, and a rumour was spread that, in the course 
of the following night, several of the patriots would be 
arrested under the pretext of rebellion. They were the prin- 
cipal members of the great council and of the corporations. 
La Eoque, who had not taken part in their assemblies, was 
not exposed to the same peril, but, convinced of the danger 
that threatened the goldsmith, he hastened to the Half-Moon, 
ready to devote himself for his defence, or to protect his 
retreat. In fact, Pierre van den Putte had received, from an 
unknown hand, notice of the blow that was about to fall on 
him ; he was advised to flee, with the assurance that the 
Elector's anger would soon be appeased, and that even 
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those magistrates who were of the court-party would be 
reluctant to serve his vengeance too rigorously. The gold- 
smith, however, hesitated long before resolving to bend to the 
storm ; the tears of his wife and daughter had at last wrested 
from him the promise to quit the city that very evening; 
but well knowing that the Elector would not venture to have 
him arrested in the open day, he determined to employ the 
short interval before his departure in having the betrothal of 
Cisca and her future husband duly performed. 

" I have been waiting for you," he said to Cyprian when he 
saw him enter ; ** the time is come when my family needs 
another defender, and I will not leave before giving you the 
right to protect it in my absence." 

The young man thanked him with the warmest expressions 
of joy and gratitude for that last proof of his confidence. 

The good deacon, accompanied only by a few intimate 
friends, himself led the lovers to the altar, where they 
received the benediction of the old cur^ of the pai'ish. 

The rays of the setting sun which illuminated the chm'ch 
during the pious solemnity marked the approach of evening, 
and the thought of the exile that was about to commence for 
the goldsmith mingled bitterness with the sweet emotions of 
the betrothed. He alone remained calm, with a severe brow, 
and a heart inaccessible to fear. 

An hour later, when the darkness was complete, the Bava- 
rian soldier on guard at the Flanders Grate, found himself 
suddenly ^surrounded by a number of stone-cutters, who 
wrested his weapon from him, threw him down, and gagged 
him, before he could utter a cry for aid. The gate then 
opened to give passage to a horseman, in travelling 
costume, whom the porter saluted by the title of Deacon. 
When he was fairly out of sight, those who held the sentinel 
slipped a few crowns into his hand, and, in their turn, 
disappeared. 

The soldier though somewhat stupefied at this adventure, 

F8 
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had sense enough to comprehend that, in order to keep 
possession of the money, he had nothing better to do than be 
silent, whoever might be the personage who had just escaped 
from the town. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Of the persons who had been ordered to be arrested, one 
only fell into the hands of the officers of justice, and was put 
into close confinement. He was an advocate named Jean van 
Meulen, who had taken an active part in the publication of 
the " Collection of Privileges." 

The chaplain Ansems, far more deeply compromised, and 
much more feared, found safety by an artifice which entirely 
removed him from all lay jurisdiction. He placed himself 
in the hands of the episcopal authorities, avowing himself to 
■be the author of ceitain Jansenist pamphlets which had ex- 
cited considerable attention, an oflfence which was amenable 
to the ecclesiastical tribunals alone. 

The prison of the officiality, where he was detained, served 
him as an asylum which the magistrates dared not violate, 
and he awaited, very patiently, the issue of the long proceed- 
ings which he knew would terminate in some slight temporary 
punishment. 

Some of the other accused persons had taken refuge in 
convents which enjoyed the right of sanctuary, and from 
which they subsequently escaped, when the Court of Spain had 
ordered that they should be torn from their asylum by force. 

But the struggle was not over. The council of the 
" nations," without being daunted by the persecution directed 
against its chiefs, continued its opposition to the government 
and refused to vote the usual supplies. The Elector resolved 
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in consequence to make a severe example of the deacons. 
They were indicted before the Council of Brabant, a sove- 
reign court, the spirit and traditions of which had always 
been favourable to the encroachments of power. The sen- 
tence that it rendered on this occasion was so severe, that we 
cannot help believing that it was intended only to inspire 
terror without being followed by rigorous execution. It 
condemned two of the most contumacious — the brewer, 
Arnold T'Eont, and the goldsmith, Mark Duvinier — to be 
flogged by the common executioner, branded with a red 
hot iron, and decapitated ! three others, among whom was 
Pierre van den Putte, to perpetual exile, and the least com- 
promised, such as Master Giles van den Eynde to twenty-five 
years' banishment. The sentence was aggravated for almost 
all of them by confiscation of their property. 

This iniquitous judgment was received with a general senti- 
ment of horror and indignation. It gave the finishing stroke 
to the popularity which the Elector had enjoyed among the 
citizens of Brussels. He flattered himself that he should 
appear generous by causing pardon to succeed to chastise- 
ment: but he deceived himself; he never regained the hearts, 
that he had alienated by that odious example of tyranny. 
The whole city was moved with pity for the persons con- 
demned on seeing their wives, clad in mourning, proceed to 
the palace to solicit their pardon. The monks of the mendi- 
cant orders followed that example, imploring, in the name of 
religion and humanity, mercy for the pretended rebels. 
Maximilian Emanuel received these touching supplications 
favourably enough ; but he made no promises, and let it be 
imderstood that his decision would depend on the docility 
of the representatives of the "nations." He wished to 
make them purchase the safety of their brethren by the 
sacrifice of their rights; but neither the presence of the 
troops, nor fear, nor promises, shook their firmness. The 
letters, even, which were received from the exiles, engaged 
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them to reject this shameful bargain. The '' nations *^ held 
out and continued to repulse aknost all the demands of the 
government, the treasury of which was empty, and which did 
not dare to carry violence, so &r as to establish taxes without 
the consent of the "commune." In vain did the Prince 
threaten the council with fresh severities; the deacons 
replied, intrepidly, that ^ whatever might happen, they would 
wait for &vourable opportunities in their just resistance ; " an 
energetic answer, which, upon a larger theatre, a Hampden 
would not have disavowed. 

The unfortunate families of the proscribed patriots were, 
however, plunged in desolation. The wife of Pierre van den 
Putte, who had shown the most courage, and who, alone, had 
refused to supplicate the Elector, passed the night in tears. 
Her husband had taken refuge at Lille, and the news that 
she received from him redoubled her anxiety ; not¥dthstand- 
ing the firmness of his character, the honest citizen was not 
endowed with that stoicism that steels the heart He could 
have supported ruin courageously, but he regretted his country, 
his home, his family, and was attacked by a sort of nostulgia 
which he could not always succeed in surmounting. A last 
letter, in which all his melancholy was shown, alarmed La 
Boque himself. " Isolation does him too much injury," he 
said to his betrothed, " if your mother is not afraid of sacri- 
ficing the last remains of her fortune, we will all quit Brussels 
and settle near him. But, in default of her, it is for you to 
join and console him. However painful our separation may 
be for me, I prefer to suffer rather than to know that he is so 
unhappy." 

Fran9oise received this generous proposal gratefully, and 
the plan for her departure was fixed ; but before she could 
accomplish it, Pierre van den Putte, incapable of longer 
resisting his regrets, had himself left Lille, in order to 
return to Brussels at the risk of his life. He arrived there 
in the evening, disguised in the dress of a poor peasant, and, 
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not daring to enter his house unawares^ he proceeded to that 
of the young Syndic. After their first embrace, they held 
counsel together respecting the steps to be taken. The vast 
cellars of the Half-Moon offered a subterranean retreat to the 
exile, which wotild conceal him from all eyes. If part of his 
days must pass there in solitude, almost like that of a prison, 
he could leave it at the hours when the house was closed and 
return to the bosom of his family. This arrangement pro- 
mised, besides all desirable security, as in case of search, a 
deep hiding-place, contrived in the times of former troubles, 
and, carefully masked, would serve as an asylum. 

Nevertheless, prudence would not allow this project to be 
put in execution that same night ; sheds had been thrown up 
for lodging the troops in the great square, and the sentinels 
could hear every knock that might be struck at the door of the 
Half-Moon. It was then on the following evening only that 
the goldsmith ventured to return to his dwelling, where his 
wife and daughter expected him with anxiety. His hand 
trembled when he placed it on the handle of the door, which 
remained ajar, and his steps tottered as he passed the thres- 
hold ; but he experienced a moment of supreme joy, on again 
beholding those who were so dear to him, in holding them to 
his heart, in pressing their hands in his, and he swore never 
to leave them again, however strict might be the sort of 
captivity that he should have to undeigo. Unfortunately 
cruel anxiety still awaited him : the decree of confiscation pro- 
nounced by the Council of Brabant had hitherto remained 
unexecuted ; but the irritation of the Elector led them to 
fear the worst, and every day the thread that suspended the 
sword over the heads of the proscribed Inight break. Pierre 
van den Putte could not help shuddering at that fatal idea. 
What would become of his ruined family if the very roof 
under which he had found a refuge should cease to offer them 
shelter ? 

He did not dare to express his secret apprehensions ; but 
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La Roque divined them. The young Syndic possessed no 
other resources than the salary attached to his functions ; but 
the deposit that Pascale had confided to him, as a legacy 
from his mother, might not that be of some value ? He no 
longer hesitated to open the envelope, the seal of which he 
had hitherto respected, and he found enclosed a deed in due 
form which, without clearing up the mystery of his birth, 
conveyed to him, in full property, a sum of 50,000 French 
livres invested twenty years previously in the house of one of 
the richest bankers of Paris. It was a fortune that far 
exceeded his expectations, but he could not venture to rely 
on it before securing actual possession. 

The document was old ; the claim might be contested ; the 
wisest step would be to proceed to Paris without delay in 
order to establish his right. Such was also the opinion of the 
deacon, and La Boque, though with regret, resigned himself 
to depart. 

He had hardly quitted Brussels before the horizon again 
grew dark. The news arrived that Charles II. had just died, 
aud that he had bequeathed his vast dominions to one of 
the grandsons of Louis XIV. 

The Netherlands were then about to cease to belong to the 
ancient dynasty of Charles V. and to pass under the domina- 
tion of a French Prince, who would, without doubt, impose 
on them a yoke as heavy as that of his powerful grand- 
sire. The old national institutions, the liberties of the pro- 
vinces and of the towns, the privileges of the corporations, 
and the rights of the people, would all, as in France, be 
trampled under foot, and broken under the iron heel of 
despotism. If some egotistical minds coldly calculated the 
chances of repose that Belgium might find in the support of 
Louis XIV., and rejoiced to be no longer menaced by French 
armies, all those whose hearts were faithful to their country, 
groaned at the idea of the vassalage into which it was about 
to falL They had flattered themselves with seeing the sue- 
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cession of Charles pass to a prince of the House of Austria, 
which, in their eyes, represented the posterity of Mary of 
Bui'gundy and Philip the Handsome. Deceived in this last 
hope, they expected nothing but servitude. 

The Elector of Bavaria remained at the head of the 
government ; he had made his arrangements beforehand with 
the court of Versailles, which he engaged to serve even 
against the Emperor of Grermany, and his whole conduct 
announced that he flattered himself with preserving the 
same power as under the preceding reign. He caused 
Philip V. to be proclaimed at Brussels, but without taking 
that opportunity of granting any pardons, and as the 
*^ Nations" persisted in refusing to vote the taxes, the 
magistrates prepared to put the sentence of confiscation in 
execution, a domiciliary visit was made at Pierre van den 
Putte's, and at the dwellings of the other banished citizens, 
their shops were closed, and the merchandise found in them 
placed under seal. They wished to compel submission by 
ruin. 

La Eoque received this calamitous news at Paris, and in 
his anxiety of mind, was very nearly hurrying ba<5k without 
waiting for the liquidation of his claim. The banker had 
not denied the debt, but he hesitated to pay the debt to an 
unknown person, and whether from distrust or unwillingness 
he put off the settlement of the business from day to day. 
Discouraged by these ill-omened delays, the young Syndic was 
giving way to the most sinigter presentiments, when chance 
threw in his path the man whom, among all his fellow country- 
men, he least expected to meet in France : it was Ansems, 
whom he supposed to be still in the Prison of the Officiality. 
He could hardly express a cry of astonishment when he saw 
the determined features of the indomitable chaplain appeay 
before him imder the arcades of the Palace Eoyale. 

"By what miracle have you escaped?" he asked on 
approaching him. 
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*' When we serve the good cause," replied the Priest, with 
the peculiar austerity of tone aflFected by the Jansenists, " we 
may rely on the hand of Grod, and of all good people ; " but 
after having uttered this solemn phrase in French, he added 
in Flemish, " What has become of Van den Putte ? " 

** I tremble for him," said Cyprian. 

** You should never tremble," replied Ansems ; ** but do not 
let us talk here, where we may be observed. Come to me 
this evening," and he gave him his address. 



CHAPTER X. 

At nightfall. La Boque proceeded towards the quarter of 
Saint Jacques where the chaplain resided. He had the 
precaution to take a guide with him amidst the labyrinth 
of obscure streets through which he had to pass, and where 
a stranger could not have found his way at that advanced 
hour, for the use of street lamps was not yet established. 
The Auvergnat porter who conducted him had pro- 
vided himself with a lantern which he lit so soon as they 
had passed the centre of the town, and after a long* walk 
they at last arrived at the chaplain's house. It was of 
good appearance, and its wide door was opened at the first 
stroke of the knocker ; but, to the great disappointment 
of Cyprian, the old woman who occupied the porter's lodge 
only manifested ignorance and surprise when he mentioned 
the name of *' Ansems." She answered ungraciously, that 
there were no lodgers in the house but independent gentle- 
men and lawyers ; he must have mistaken the address, for 
she did not even know that there was a single priest in 
the neighbourhood. 
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The young Belgian did not persist ; he thought that he 
had misunderstood, or imperfectly retained the direction, 
and was about to retire, when the portress, who kept her 
eyes fixed on him with a singular expression of doubt and 
suspicion, all at once changed her manner and language, 
as if her recollection had returned. 

**I see," said she, "Monsieur, you are a foreigner, and 
are probably seeking some friend. If you will rest your- 
self for an instant I will go and make inquiry." 

Then she shut the door, leaving the guide in the street. 

La Eoque had still to undergo a sort of interrogatory 
before the uncertainty of the old woman seemed entirely 
dissipated; but he was not surprised at this, for he knew 
that it was not in France alone that the Jansenists, re- 
duced to the necessity of deceiving the vigorous watch- 
fulness of the government, sought safety in distrust. 

Brussels, which, at first had served as refuge for the 
chiefs, had become for some time past an insecure asylum 
for them, and menaced with persecution they were obliged 
to be constantly on their guard. At Paris, where they ran 
still greater danger, they redoubled their precautions in 
order to baffle search and espionage. Animated by fanatical 
zeal they displayed, in this underhand struggle, as much 
skill as vigilance; and their houses were so well guarded 
that they became impenetrable to any doubtful visitors. 
However, when the explanations of the traveller had com- 
pletely satisfied the female Argus, who questioned him 
minutely, he was conducted by a secret staircase to the 
lodging of the chaplain. It was a rather large apartment, 
the furniture of which, though simple, showed tokens of the 
opulence of the host with whom Ansems had taken refuge. 
He, himself, less coarsely clad than formerly, exhibited a more 
dignified outward appearance, and seemed to have assumed 
a graver mien : but nothing was changed in him but the 
surface. 
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told that the priest had just departed on a long journey, and 
he never afterwards was able to discover what had become of 
him. Nothing now detained the young Syndic in France, 
for his claim had been liquidated without fresh difficulties. 
He hastened therefore to quit Paris, and in his eagerness to 
announce to Pierre van den Putte the happy news of which 
he was the bearer, he made the journey this time at full speed 
on horseback. He reached Brussels in thirty hours, and was 
still covered with dust and perspiration when he entered the 
deacon's house. Joy sparkled in his eyes, but the words 
expired on his lips on beholding the pallor of Franpoise and 
her mother. They interrogated him with their looks, and 
hardly dared to believe that the danger was over. Tranquil- 
lised at last by his narrative, they led him to the goldsmith, 
who had already recognised his voice, and who divined the 
rest on seeing him. After the first moments given to emo- 
tion and tenderness, the thoughts of Pierre van den Putte 
reverted to his companions in misfortune whose families were 
yet plunged in grief. 

^^ Wife," said he, " we must not think only of ourselves ; 
there are thirteen other families as afflicted as ours was, and 
to whom the same news will restore happiness. Let us call 
in our friends and charge them with this joyful mission, so 
that before night all Brussels may learn that the persecution 
has ceased." 

The rapidity with which the desire of the good citizen 
was accomplished was prodigious. The report of his return, 
and the announcement of the amnesty were almost instan- 
taneously spread throughout the whole city ; and the house 
was soon thronged with a crowd of friends and neighbours 
increasing every moment in number. The people who col- 
lected in the street and in the square uttered cries of joy, vio- 
lins and flutes were brought, tubs of resin were prepared for 
bonfires ; the houses around were illuminated as if by magic ; 
From tiiAe to time the closely packed ranks of the multitude 
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opened respectfully to give passage to the wives of the other 
exiles, who came to assure themselves that the news of the 
amnesty was really true. 

" You need not fear any more," they were told ; " Pierre 
Van den Putte is there." 

Several days however passed before the Elector published 
the royal decree. Many of the proscribed citizens had 
already returned to Brussels ; the others re-entered the town 
in triumph. 

Maximilian Emanuel did not allow any vexation to appear, 
but he no doubt well understood that in future the supreme 
commands were to emanate from Versailles. He confined 
himself thenceforth to be the docile instrument, in Belgium, 
of the ministers of Louis XIV., and made no scruple of 
concurring in their measures against the Dutch garrisons 
which occupied the fortified towns of the frontier.* A month 
later (on the 19th of March, 1702) he set out for his Bava- 
rian states, after giving security for his debts to the nume- 
rous creditors whom he left in Brabant, 



CHAPTER XI. 

The marriage of Franpoise and La Eoque had closely fol- 
loowed the publication of the amnesty, and the happiness 
of the young couple was unclouded. As for Pierre Van den 
Putte, he resumed his former habits, but he refused to ac- 
cept anew the title of Deacon. He saw, with deep chagrin, 
the citizens reduced to passive obedience under foreign 
domination ; for the accession of Philip V. had caused the 

* The French suddenly seized upon the places guarded bj the Dutch troop , 

Q 
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Catholic Netherlands to pass, if not ^ de jure/' at least 
** de facto," under the protectorate of Louis XIV. 

That monarch, as imperious as powerful, prepared to wage 
war against half Europe in order to preserve the Spanish 
succession for his grandson, and his soldiers already occupied 
the Belgian fortresses from Namiur to Antwerp. Their ge- 
nerals and intendants commanded as masters all over the 
country, where they displayed the greatest activity in raising 
troops, forming magazines, aud throwing up fortified lines. 

Fifty battalions and about the same number of squadrons 
were rapidly organised in the Walloon and Flemish provinces. 
All bent under military authority, whose absolute orders it 
was necessary to obey. Circumstances might justify, to a 
certain point, this inevitable despotism ; but there was too 
much room to fear that it would be perpetuated. 

In the interval the Marquis Pascale came to reside at 
Brussels. That soldier of fortune, who had obtained ia 
Spain the confidence of the ministers of Charles IL, had 
been charged soon after with a secret mission to England ; 
he was to enter into commimication with the adversaries of 
the government and to reunite the thread of Jacobite in- 
trigues. At the accession of Philip V. his part was ended, 
but he returned to Belgium with the rank of general, 
and rich enough to care little about obtaining a fresh com- 
mand from the new King. He kept aloof, living like a grand 
seigneur, spending freely, but avoiding ostentation and show. 
He often went to see La Boque, who had given up his syn- 
dical functions in order to practise as an architect. He 
seemed to take an interest in his works, to be gratified at 
the sight of his happiness, to become attached to his young 
family ; to render justice to the good qualities of Franpoise 
and even to those of her father. But his nature was too 
difierent from theirs for his intimacy with them to extend 
further. 

Tranquillity reigned in the city. Notwithstanding the 
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advantages that the allies commanded by Marlborough had 
gained, from the commencement of the campaign, over the 
army of Louis XFV., the struggle was still prolonged during 
some years on the frontiers of Brabant, without producing 
Any decisive result. In proportion, however, as the duration 
of the war imposed fresh efforts on the Grovemment and 
new sacrifices on the people, the discontent of the citizens 
augmented with their sufferings. 

The partisans of the old dynasty (as they styled the house 
of Austria) became more numerous and bold; and when 
the battle of Bamilies had brought the English general 
into the heart of the country, Brussels hastened to send 
deputies to him. He promised, in the name of the allied 
powers, the maintenance of ancient Brabant liberty, and the 
gates of the town were opened to his troops. 

Still it was a military occupation, and the inhabitants soon 
found that they had only changed masters* However, the 
allies showed more confidence in the citizens than the French 
had done. They reorganised the burgher guard, and armed 
the ramparts. The patriots rejoiced at these measures, so 
£Bkvourable to the city, and, later perhaps, to its liberties. La 
Boque was named lieutenant of one of the new civic com- 
panies, and Pierre Van den Putte, who had lost n(me of his 
energy and popularity, accepted the rank of captain. 

Pascale also at the same time resumed his military life. 
He took the oath of fidelity to Charles of Austria as King 
of Spain, and renewed his old connections of friendship, of 
play, and of the table, with some of the chief officers of 
the English army. Among the number was Lieutenant- 
Greneral Churchill, brother of Marlborough. Whatever might 
have been the origin of his intimacy with Pascale, whose 
mission to England we have already mentioned, he had 
sufficient confidence in his military talents to intrust him 
with the government of Brussels. Then the old soldier, 
shaking off the allurements of repose, seemed to rouse up as 

92 
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firm and resolute as ever. Years had already weighed some- 
what heavily on him, and his features, formerly regular, had 
assumed that massive and heavy appearance which betrays 
too sensual habits. But his eye, still clear and piercing, 
attested an energy that nothing had been able to weaken, 
and which was fiilly displayed when the moment of danger 
arrived. In fact, the chances of war were about to expose 
the city to the disasters of another si^e. 

At the head of the troops of Louis XIV. were Ven- 
dome, Berwick, and the Elector of Bavaria* ; but though 
they were at least equal in number to those commanded by 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, the latter, with the con- 
fidence inspired by the habit of victory, ventured to engage 
themselves in the centre of the enemy's positions, and, pene- 
trating into French Flanders, imdei-took the siege of Lille. 

Never was there a more apparently rash project. The 
French army almost surrounded the besiegers : on one side 
it rested on Ghent and on Bruges, where a considerable 
force had been sent ; on the other, on Mons, on Toumai, and 
the numerous fortresses situated in the rear. The allies, in 
order to assure their communications with Brussels and the 
United Provinces, possessed, in an extent of more than twenty 
leagues, only the small places of Menin, Oudenarde, Ter- 
monde, and Ath.t If this weak line had been broken 
through, as it seemed that it might be easily enough, they 
would have been forced to abandon the siege and to operate 
a retreat, so mucli the more dangerous that they must have 
exposed their flank to the enemy. The latter, however, re- 
mained inactive, and suffered Lille to be taken under his 

* Driven from his states after the defeat of Hochstadt, he had resumed the 
nominal government of the Spanish Netherlands, whither he had brought some 
remains of his army. 

t They were also masters of Ostend, whence they drew part of their sup- 
plies; but not without risk, the surrounding country being occupied by the 
Erench. 
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very eyes. But the citadel still held out, when the Elector 
of Bavaria, at the head of a large body of troops, which had 
reinforced the garrisons of Maubeuge, Namur, Charleroi, and 
Mons, marched from the latter town on Brussels, in hopes 
of seizing upon that city. In fact, it was guarded only by 
nine very incomplete battalions, and by some weak detach- 
ments of cavalry ; as for the burgher guard, he did not think 
that it would be disposed to fight. A vigorous attack 
would then experience but little resistance, and the success of 
this coup-de-main might occasion the most disastrous re- 
sults to the hitherto triumphant army of Marlborough and 
Eugene. 

It was on the 22nd of November, 1708, that the troops of 
Maximilian Emanuel crossed the frontier of Hainault, and 
proceeded towards Brussels by forced marches. They seized 
on the bridges of Tubise, and debouched into the valley of 
the Sonne before the alarm was spread in the neighbouring 
villages. But the squadrons which preceded their columns 
contained a certain number of Walloon horse, who in order 
to prevent their desertion had been incorporated in the 
French regiments. Many of those men who were in the ad- 
vanced guard, having succeeded in escaping, reached Brussels, 
where the best mounted arrived about midday. They were 
stopped at the entrance of the city by the guard placed at the 
gate of Halle, and the Prussian captain who commanded the 
post transferred the task of interrogating them to a lieutenant 
of the burgher guard who was also on duty there. La Eoque, 
for it was he, received their statements, and immediately 
hastened to inform Pascale. 

He found him in the sumptuous apartment that he oc- 
cupied in the hotel of Nassau.* Several Dutch and Walloon 
officers were already assembled there as usual, for the dinner 

* This antique and vast edifice stood on the spot occupied at the present 
day by the Museum. 
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hour approached^ and the table of their commander was 
always open to them. 

The success of the army had diffused profound security 
over all minds. No one dreamed of the advance of the 
French, and when the Lieutenant entered the hall, the con- 
versation was gay and animated. But at the first glance the 
Marquis read upon the brow of La Roque that grave matters 
were in question. He made him a sign to pass into the next 
room, where he joined him in a few minutes. 

" You seem anxious, Cyprian," said he ; " speak low. Have 
you any news of the enemy ? " 

" The Elector is marching on Brussels," replied the young 
officer. " According to some dragoons who have come in, 
he must be at this moment in the neighbourhood of Halle, 
and his force amounts to more than thirty thousand men." 

" That is a great number," said Pascale ; " but spies and 
deserters always exaggerate." 

" I beg your pardon. Sir ; the men whom I have interro- 
gated are old soldiers whose report seems but too exact. A 
large park of artillery has left Mons, and you may expect a 
serious attack on the city." 

The Marquis shook his head. 

*^ They have delayed a long time," he said, " but it is a 
stroke that might yet enable them to win the game. You 
know that I have only a handful of men here, and that there 
are not three battalions remaining at Antwerp. Do you think 
that I may rely on your citizens ? " 

*^0n the greater number at least," replied La Soque; 
" there are some malcontents, as you know." 

*^ Yes, the Carbineers, as they call themselves : any other 
man would have had a dozen of them shot, only I think 
that it might have been the means of raising the whole town 
against us." 

" Certainly, Sir ; it would be atrocious to persecute 
opinions." 
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" And suppose these honest rebels should profit by the 
opportunity to rise when the cannon of the Elector shall 
have breached our walls ? But still I know the humour of 
the Brussels people, and we must take men as we find them. 
I have one thing to tell you, however, which is, that if you 
patriots, devoted to your privileges and to the race of your 
old sovereigns, do not help me to defend the town, all the 
country will again fall under French domination, and this 
time it will be for a long while. You have been a soldier. 
La Boque. Well, then, judge yourself the situation in which 
the loss of Brussels would throw the army of Marlborough. 
Could it maintain itself in Flanders without communications 
with Brabant? or do you think that it could easily operate 
its retreat through the circle of enemies that surrounds it ? 
It would require a miracle to save it, and to tear a second 
time the Spanish Netherlands from the grasp of Louis. 
It is here, and now, that the question must be decided. 
My nine battalions make precisely three thousand men, 
with whom I could not hold out more than a few days with- 
out the aid of your people ; but let them support me bravely, 
and the enemy vdll be repulsed. That is what you may 
confide to your father-in-law and his friends. Let them in 
turn act frankly, and if the citizens hesitate let them not at 
least make false promises." 

" I will myself bring you their reply," answered the Lieu- 
tenant; "and I hope that it will not give me reason to 
blush for them." 



CHAPTEE XIL 



The rumour of the Elector's approach began to spread 
through the city; and La Eoque, on quitting the hotel of 
Nassau, could observe, in the streets where he passed, the' 
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first symptoms of anxiety among the people. When he 
arrived at the Half-moon, some of the principal members of 
the " Nations " were already assembled there in order to con- 
sult with Pierre Van den Putte respecting the course that 
the civic companies should pursue. Prudence perhaps coun- 
selled them not to associate themselves blindly in the perils 
of the garrison, with the weakness of which they were well 
acquainted. They could not expect to be soon succoured by 
Marlborough, who in French Flanders had the still numerous 
army of Vendome in his front; on the other hand, secret 
emissaries of Maximilian assured them, in his name, that he 
would spare the town during the siege, and protect the inha^- 
bitants after the capitulation, provided they would abstain 
from taking an active part in the defence. But if personal 
interest might induce them to listen to those promises, the 
manly character and the intrepidity of a loyal population 
were repugnant to disgracefxd inaction. The old exile, espe- 
cially, was indignant at the dishonour which would stain the 
name of the men of Brussels if they should be wanting in 
courage or fidelity. 

" It would be," said he, " the first time that we should have 
bent our heads, like slaves, at the approach of danger. We 
have cause to complain, no doubt, as much of the foreign 
commissaries who govern us as of the French intendants who 
have robbed us ; but it is not for England, it is not for Hol- 
land, it is for ourselves that we ought to fight ! In order that 
Brussels and Brabant may one day recover their liberty, we 
must now defend its last shadow. Let us show what we 
really are, so that they may learn how to reckon with us when 
the time comes." 

" But, at least, are we certain of the Governor's firmness ? " 
asked some of the persons present, turning their eyes towards 
La Boque ; ^^ supposing he should think of capitulating, or of 
retreating with his garrison ? " 

^^ He and his soldiers are resolved to die upon the breach 
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lather than surrender the place," replied the young man; 
** the issue of the war, and perhaps the future existence of the 
country, may depend on the fate of Brussels." 

The resolution to resist to the last was then unanimously 
adopted, and Van den Putte was requested to undertake the 
command : the ^' Nations " had most confidence in him, and 
the imminence of the danger required decisive measures. 
The honest goldsmith wished in vain to decline the honour 
of this irregular election. They hurried him away to the 
great square where the people were collecting, and he was 
proclaimed chief of the volunteers who were ready to shed 
their blood in the defence of Brussels. Before the evening 
this extemporary force amounted already to several thousand 
men of all classes, animated by the same ardour. To behold 
the warlike enthusiasm of the crowd, it might have been sup- 
posed a resuscitation of the ancient Brabant " commune ; " 
only, instead of casques, cuirasses, halberds, and partisans, the 
burghers bore muskets on their shoulders, and wore, for the 
most part, the three-cornered hat and wide-skirted coats of 
citizens of the early part of the eighteenth century. 

Towards sunset the French army appeared upon the heights 
which command Brussels on the south. It there pitched its 
camp, and on the morrow began the preparations for the 
siege. Pascale, after having taken the first measures of de- 
fence, reviewed the Brussels volunteers, whose number and 
attitude completely tranquillised him. Nevertheless he would 
not put the valour and firmness of such inexperienced 
auxiliaries to too severe a trial. He made use of them to 
guard the least exposed posts, while he reserved the defence 
of the southern front of the place, before which the Elector 
was erecting his batteries, for his own soldiers. 

The enemy opened fire on the city on the 26th, and while 
his cannon battered the ramparts in breach, his mortars 
rained shells upon the nearest quarters. Terror then spread 
over great part of the city ; the disasters of the bombardment 
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of 1695 were remembered, and the partisans of Philip V., 
who were especially numerous among the upper class of citi- 
zens, began to talk of capitulation. But the men of the 
"Nations" remained firm. The partisans of the house of 
Austria, who took the name of " Cuirassiers," had for theni 
the influence of national recollections, the obligation of the 
oath taken to Charles lU., and the old dread of French 
domination; they drew the masses with them, and their 
adversaries, alarmed, did not dare to brave the anger of the 
people. They contented themselves with closing their houses 
and their mansions and with remaining spectators of the 
siege, while the patriots shared in the defence of the town or 
lavished succour to the combatants and the wounded. 

The position of the besieged became, however, criticaL 
They had received no reinforcements, and the garrison was 
exhausted with fatigue. The French artillery, admirably 
served, battered down part of the rampart extending between 
the Louvain and Namur gates. At that point the wall, badly 
protected by an imperfect counterscarp, was exposed to the 
enemy's shot, and a wide breach was eflfected before the even- 
ing. Pascale filled the covered way with his best soldiers, 
and caused the dismounted guns of the neighbouring batteries 
to be replaced. But when night came on the French attacked 
the counterscarp with so much vigour and determination that 
all resistance was useless. The detachments which guarded 
the covered way, after having stood their ground firmly during 
three hours and strewed the glacis with corpses, ended by 
succumbing to numbers. It was all over with the town if the 
enemy succeeded in establishing himself in the post that he 
had just carried. 

At that decisive moment the G-ovemor placed himself at 
the head of the reserve. 

"Gentlemen," said he to his officers, "the Elector has 
sworn to re-enter Brussels or to perish before its walls ; but 
we will all die rather than he shall succeed, for the safety of 
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the army is at stake. Draw your swords, and let us show th& 
soldiers how a lost position is to be retaken." 

All followed him, and the little column issuing from the 
postern drove back the enemy's sappers, who were already 
preparing the descent into the ditch; but the Bavarian 
guards, whom they next encountered, resisted the charge, and 
a bloody hand-to-hand conflict ensued, in which Pascale ex- 
posed himself with the greatest bravery ; but he was at last 
struck down by the butt-end of a musket, and fell stunned at 
the instant when his men were beginning to give way. 

His surprise was extreme when, on recovering his senses 
some moments after, he found himself supported by La 
fioque, who had kneeled in order to raise him up. 

*' What is going on now, Cyprian ? " he asked ; *' how came 
you here ? " 

*' All goes well. Sir," replied the Lieutenant ; " our volun- 
teers made a sortie by the Louvain gate, and the counterscarp 
is disengaged." 

The Marquis sprang up at a single bound, and, jumping on 
the banquette of the " terre-pleine," cast his eyes around. 
The night was clear enough for him to see the victorious 
movement of his soldiers, who rushed forward, while another 
body pressed the already broken enemy on the flank. 

** Corpo di Bacco ! " he exclaimed in his native tongue, " he 
who led you to our succour has saved Brussels ! " 

" It was Pierre Van den Putte," replied La Boque. 

"Well then, Sir, tell him that he deserves a general's 
scarf." 

Pascale was not mistaken in considering the advantage that 
the besieged had just recovered as decisive. During the re- 
mainder of the night the enemy renewed his endeavoturs to re- 
gain possession of the counterscarp ; but the citizens and the 
garrison repulsed the attempts with obstinate courage. Sur- 
prised at such determined resistance, the Elector hesitated to 
engage the troops of which he could still dispose in a general 
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assault ; he was persuaded that the place had received rein- 
forcements. 

The attack, therefore, slackened by degrees, while the 
ardour of the besieged seemed to increase with their success. 
The volunteers performed wonders ; Van den Putte, who had 
led them so opportunely to the Governor's support, showed 
himself as intrepid as indefatigable. At sunrise only he 
returned into the covered way after having driven back the 
assailants to the foot of their batteries. 

The cannonade recommenced during the day; but the 
artillery of the ramparts replied vigorously. The people had 
become confident of victory, and the interior of the town 
presented a joyous aspect. Pascale, whose prudence still led 
him to apprehend a last assault, caused some entrenchments 
to be thrown up in the rear of the breach ; thousands of the 
inhabitants came to assist the working parties, but laughing 
among themselves at the useless precaution. All were con- 
vinced that the enemy, discouraged, would not attempt 
another attack, and the result was in accordance with their 
previsions. 

In &ct, Maximilian Emanuel broke up his camp on the 
following night, and retreated so precipitately that he aban- 
doned "part of his cannon and baggage. Thus ended an enter- 
prise the success of which might have changed the issue of 
the campaign. Marlborough was still two days' march from 
the city with the troops that he was bringing for its relief. 
This movement, which separated his army from that of 
Eugene, was so dangerous that necessity alone could have 
compelled him to such a step; he therefore recrossed the 
Scheldt with his columns so soon as he learned the retreat of 
the besieging force. He went in person to Brussels, but for 
two hours only, so diflScult did he consider the situation in 
which he had left his intrepid colleague. But he wished to 
compliment the garrison and citizens with his own lips, cmd, 
in their presence^ embrace their brave commander. 
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PascaJe received the honour as one who had deserved it ; 
but he did not conceal from the English general that the 
preservation of the place was due to the succour that he had 
received from the Brussels volunteers, who had fought with 
the gallantry of old soldiers. The Duke then desired that 
their officers should be presented to him, and promised that 
the allied governments would requite their bravery by main- 
taining their rights and the liberties of the country. 

Unfortunately, that sacred promise was not destined to be 
kept. The moment was still far distant when futurity re- 
served for Belgium the conquest of its independence. 

The immediate result of the defence of Brussels was but to 
assure the possession of the Catholic Netherlands to the house 
of Austria. Pascale, as sole recompense, preserved the com- 
mand of the town. Van den Putte was invited to a banquet 
given by the magistrates, and his wife received in her turn 
a present of a silver basin of fruit. But another honour 
awaited the valiant goldsmith : his fellow-citizens conferred on 
him the glorious surname of " General of the Cuirassiers," a 
title that he kept all his life, although he did not hesitate to 
declare that, if he had successfully executed a bold manoeuvre, 
it was by following the advice of La Eoque, more versed than 
he was in warlike matters. 

'^ It is you," he often said to his son-in-law, " who ought 
to have the command. You were bom to be a general ; 
Franpoise made you renounce your natural vocation." 

** The best of all vocations," replied the young architect, 
" is to be a husband and father, and an useful member of an 
honourable profession." 
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CHAPTEE I. 

The country which forms the frontier of Belgium on the side 
of Holland is a heathy district, generally sterile, which 
bears the name of '' the Campine." The soil is composed of 
a deep bed of sand, covered, on some points only, with a thin 
crust of vegetable mould ; a part of this region is unculti- 
vated, and the woods that extend here and there in the inter- 
vals of the waste lands, are composed most frequently of dark 
masses of fir-trees with their gloomy verdure. The Campine, 
however, comprises also some cantons less rebellious to agri- 
culture, and which are tolerably populated. The race of men 
which inhabits it, distinct from all those around, and of less 
massive form though quite as strong, has been long con- 
sidered as the posterity of an early Saxon tribe. The women 
have preserved a particular head-dress which rather resembles 
that of the Cauchoises of Normandy. The manners of this 
remote population are simple, and their habits laborious. 
Without being rough, the character of the inhabitants has 
preserved something more primitive than in Southern Bra- 
bant, where there is more wealth and civilisation. One of 
the principal villages of that district is Bosschem, situated 
in a sort of oasis on the western border of the Campine, in a 
plain less arid than the country around. It was formerly a 
market town of some importance, but the old castle has been 
long demolished, and the ancient church retains no other 
traces of its former ornaments and decorations than some 
tablets with funeral inscriptions built into the walls. These 
monuments are sometimes surmounted by scutcheons of some- 
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what grandiose appearance; they do not, however, belong to 
noble families. A considerable portion of the middle classes 
possessed, as in the greater part of the ancient Belgian com- 
mimes, hereditary armorial bearings, and often of a warlike 
character, in conformity with the military habits which the 
middle ages had given to the free population of that country. 
Thus one of those rustic coats of arms displayed three battle- 
axes argent on a field gules ; above it was hung a helmet 
of antique form, having a bear's head as crest. 

The family which had presei'ved those chivalric arms bore 
the pacific name of Eensaem, which signifies in Flemish '* the 
solitary." Towards the end of the last century the head of 
that family was an old soldier who had become registrar of 
the canton, and who fulfilled the duties of that modest kind 
of magistracy, not, however, so unimportant formerly as at 
present, with a certain severity. 

But although his speech was brief and his exterior cold, 
he had gained the affection of the inhabitants of the village 
by his simplicity of manner and by that spirit of equality 
which is perhaps the dominant feature of the Belgian cha- 
racter. His patrimonial property would have given him a 
moderate independence, but his active disposition had led 
him to undertake the cultivation of a considerable extent of 
hitherto abandoned land. Clearings of that kind require large 
outlay continued during a certain time, which is not always 
compensated for by the results; and many persons were of 
opinion that the best part of Peter Eensaem's fortune would 
be swallowed up in his agricultural experiments. He per- 
sisted, nevertheless, in his undertakings, restricting, however, 
his expenses with the severest economy, even to limiting the 
hospitable customs which his ancestors had prodigally prac- 
tised. Not far from the lands which he occupied was a 
seignorial estate called the " Vieux Marais," or " old marsh,** 
the more fruitful soil of which produced abundant harvests. 
It belonged to the rich house of the Baxons de Lanval, 
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French seigneurs, into whose family it had been brought 
formerly by marriage with the heiress of Bosschem; but 
for more than a century the administration of the property 
had been coi^fided, from father to son, to the descendants of 
the ancient *' bailli," or steward; and who, according to an 
old local saying, " lived well and let live." 

It had necessarily followed that this fine domain, negli- 
gently cultivated, gave but a scanty revenue to the Lanvals 
without enriching the careless farmers: their idle indiffe- 
rence excited a sort of secret indignation in the mind of 
Peter Eensaem, and when, in the year 1792, the agency became 
vacant by the sudden deatti of the administrator, he resolved 
to ask for it. He wrote to the Baron de Lanval, engaging to 
increase the value of the property if the direction of it were 
intrusted to him. But he did not receive any reply, and a 
certain natural pride prevented his taking any further steps. 

The true cause of the baron's silence was the gi-eat revolu- 
tionary movement which then agitated his province as well as 
the capital of France. The peasants of his estates, led by his 
own steward, had driven him from his chateau, and he had 
taken the rather tardy resolution of joining, with the rest of 
his fiaimily, his son, who had already emigrated to Grermany. 
In the confusion of that forced departure, he had hardly 
had time to collect a few hundred louis d'or. When his 
funds began to show symptoms of exhaustion, he remembered 
his fief of the " Vieux Marais," of which he believed that 
the administrator was still living. On receiving the in- 
telligence of his death he determined to proceed there in 
person, and scrape together what he could get by the letting 
or sale of that his only remaining property. He was, besides, 
perfectly convinced of the impossibility of an invasion of the 
Netherlands by his countrymen, whose army had hitherto 
only met with defeats in their first encounters with the 
Imperialists, and therefore proposed to fix his residence 
at Brussels, not. being able to accustom himself to live at 
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Cologne, where he had not found anybody who could con- 
verse in French. 

It was in consequence of this project that the whole family 
(with the exception of his son, who had enrolled himself as a 
volunteer in the army of Conde) took, about the middle of 
November, the route to Brabant. Such was the state of 
penury which menaced the baron, that he had not a moment 
to lose in order to arrive at the domain where he expected to 
find fresh resources ; so he proceeded in a straight line from 
Louvain to Diest, and thence to Bosschem. But this latter part 
of the journey was not accomplished without difficulty; there 
was no high road, and the carriage, engaged in badly k^t 
cross-roads, sometimes fell in with great hills of sand, at others 
with pools of mud and water wherein the wheels sank up to 
the axles : it was almost a miracle that it arrived without ac- 
cident at Bosschem a little before sunset. 

The village was not wanting in tolerable inns, but an event 
that the baron had learned during the journey, without com- 
prehending its gravity, had caused, for some days past, the 
emigration of a considerable number of Flemish and Brabant 
families towards the frontier of Holland. Dumourier had 
beaten the Austrians at Jemappes, and was marching from 
Mons upon Brussels. This rapid movement had determined 
the flight of all those who, in consequence of their fidelity to 
the Imperial Government, or of the aversion of the republicans 
for the nobility and clergy, feared that the entrance of the 
French army into Belgium would be the signal for persecu- 
tion. The inns of Bosschem were therefore encumbered with 
travellers, and the postillion of the baron's carriage, after 
having inquired everywhere, declared piteously that it was 
impossible to find any place of refuge. On hearing this news, 
the whole family fell into consternation ; the old emigrant and 
his sister-in-law. Mademoiselle de Beauroc, a withered and 
bilious person, whose temper was not by any means softened 
by years, accused the Flemish driver and the innkeepers of the 
country of gross stupidity. Madame de Lanval protested that. 
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even if she should be obliged to pass the night in the carriage, 
she was incapable of advancing any further. As for her 
daughter Julie, a frail and delicate girl, whom the cold and 
humidity had seized upon in passing through the pine-woods, 
she pressed, shuddering, closer and closer to her mother. 

Happily for the travellers, Peter Eensaem, who was standing 
at his door, was watching at that moment the unloading of 
one of his carts. He saw the embarrassment of the strangers, 
and proceeded to their assistance. Perhaps, if he had suspected 
that it was the Baron de Lanval who was there before his 
eyes, the recollection of the disdainful silence that he had ex- 
perienced would have caused him to hesitate ; but, only seeing 
a person totally unknown to him, he at once approached the 
half-opened carriage-door. 

" If it will suit you," he said, " to lodge in my house, it is at 
your service." 

The baron did not doubt that the person in a short jacket 
and woollen stockings, who addressed him, was an innkeeper, 
whose oflFers were of course interested. Passing, then, from dis- 
couragement to a rather haughty tone of assurance, he replied 
to the proposal by a question which his error could alone 
excuse. 

'* Shall we be at least decently lodged in your house ? " 

'* There it is," said the registrar, pointing to a somewhat 
ancient building, but of tolerably good appearance, although 
the full extent of it could not be discovered from without. 

" Well," said the emigrant, *' we will trust to Providence." 

While the carriage was entering the courtyard, Eensaem 
beckoned to one of his sons, a handsome lad of eighteen or 
nineteen. 

" Jacques," said he, " go and tell your mother of the visit 
we receive. I have invited those travellers to the house ; but, 
listen, they take it for an inn, and I don't wish to undeceive 
them : I should be obliged to do the honours of my table to 
people who are not of our condition. I prefer letting them 
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be served by the domestics and supping quietly in the kitchen^ 
without troubling myself with compliments and bows." 

He then approached the strangers and introduced them 
into a very simply furnished room, where a good fire was 
burning in the chimney; some logs which he added to it 
soon redoubled the kindly warmth, and while the ladies 
pressed round it with an eagerness fully justified by the 
coolness of the evening, he replied to the questions of the 
baron respecting the sort of supper that he might expect, 
and the different kinds of wine in the cellar ; then he with- 
drew discreetly, as a real innkeeper might have done. But 
when the supper was ready, Monsieur de Lanval sent for him 
several times, for he could not make himself understood by 
the servants, notwithstanding the Crerman words that he had 
learned at Cologne, and of which he endeavoured to make 
use. 

The registrar submitted without repugnance to play the 
part of "maitre d'hotel" for a short time; he patiently 
endured the remarks of Mademoiselle de Beauroc on the 
insipidity of the Flemish cookery, and the criticism of the 
baron on the sweet taste of the white wine. The liberty of 
speech of his guests hurt him much less than false politeness 
stamped with a feeling of contempt for his real condition 
would have done; only, when the emigrant asked him by 
what chance silver plate with arms was served at table, he 
replied in an evasive manner, '^ that it bad been in the house 
a long time." 

After supper the travellers retired to the chambers where 
beds had been prepared for them, the ladies in a large double- 
bedded room, the baron in a smaller chamber which looked 
upon the market-place. This circumstance, which at any other 
time would have been without inconvenience, had for effect, 
that night, to prevent Monsieur de Lanval tasting the sweets 
of sleep. The great square, usually so quiet, resounded every 
moment with the rolling of vehicles, the gallop of horses, and 
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with confused clamours of various kinds; evidently some 
great agitation reigned in the town, and it was of a nature to 
inspire some alarm to the mind of the emigrant, in spite of 
the security which he had till then felt. About midnight 
he heard heavy steps approaching his door, which he opened 
with anxious curiosity ; he then perceived Peter Eensaem, who 
made signs to him to follow, and whose serious air announced 
some extremely grave event. In fact, when they were suffi- 
ciently distant from the ladies' apartment for the sound of 
their voices not to reach them, the honest registrar informed 
the baron of the necessity to hasten his departure. The 
march of the French troops had been so rapid that their 
advanced guard was only a few leagues from Bosschem, which 
they would probably enter on the morrow. The poor gentle- 
man turned pale at this news ; the danger was imminent, but 
his purse was empty. In this extremity he thought that the 
best thing he could do would be to confide in the man 
whom he still mistook for an innkeeper. 

*^Can you take me this very night to Vieux Marais?" 
he demanded ; " I have no other resource but in the fidelity of 
my tenants." 

Peter Eensaem repressed a movement of surprise on dis- 
covering who it was that chance had brought under his roof. 
He reflected for an instant, and replied, " It is too late ; but 
if you will intrust me with your procuration, I will forward 
all that is due to you." Then, divining the principal cause of 
the trouble that Monsieur de Lanval appeared to feel, he 
added, " And I can advance you a thousand florins." 

Circumstances did not allow the emigrant to refuse this 
offer. Opening then a massive piece of furniture in carved 
oak, which served at the same time as cupboard and secre- 
tary, the registrar set about filling up one of the forms of 
procuration of which he had a quantity in readiness ; wrote 
also a receipt for the thousand florin|^ which he duly counted 
out in ducats. Monsieur de Lanval took the gold without 
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counting it, and signed the two documents without read- 
ing them ; then he went in person to inform his family of 
the necessity of prompt flight, while his host descended to 
the court to prepare the carriage. Both comprehended that 
there was not a moment to lose. 

But an imforeseen incident threatened to put a stop to their 
plans. Julie de Lanval, who had felt on the preceding 
evening the uneasiness and shivering consequent on severe 
chill, had become seriously ill; a doctor who was hastily 
summoned recognised at the first glance the symptoms of a 
pernicious fever which at that season of the year breaks out 
in the district, frequently with dangerous rapidity. He de- 
clared that the removal of the young girl was impossible, and 
that she must be confided to the hospitality and oure of Peter 
Eensaem. 

" Leave my daughter in an inn 1 " exclaimed the baroness 
with the accent of despair and indignation. The doctor 
opened his eyes widely at this exclamation, and thought that 
she was also taken with delirium. 

" And even if it were an inn," said he, " you must resign 
yourself to necessity: the tocsin is already ringing in the 
neighbouring villages. Eecommend your child to God. I will 
go and acquaint the mistress of the house." 

An instant after he returned, followed by Madame Eensaem. 
That excellent woman, herself a mother, had felt deep 
compassion on hearing the new misfortune that had fallen on 
the exiles. Too strongly moved to think of their rank, she 
approached the baroness, took her hands, and said in a voice 
from the heart, "Trust your daughter to me, madame; I 
will cherish her as my child." 

The noble wife of the emigrant looked with surprise at the 
unknown woman who thus addressed her, and to whose face 
emotion gave at that moment the strongest expression of 
Sympathy. She could not mistake her for an ordinary person; 
she had neither the tone nor the manners of the lower classes, 
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and the tears which shone in her eyes were certain evidence 
of sensibility of heart. 

"Who then are you, madame?" asked the baroness. 

" I will, in your absence, be a mother to your daughter," 
said Madame Eensaem. ^'My husband is the registrar of this 
canton ; pardon him for having allowed you to suppose that 
you were in an inn." 

Madame de Lanval still hesitated ; but, the doctor having 
declared that he would answer for the life of the young girl 
if she remained at Bosschem, but not otherwise, she allowed 
herself to be persuaded, and quitted that hospitable roof after 
a scene of grief and distraction which we will not attempt to 
describe. 



CHAPTER 11. 

When the fever which had attacked the youthful invalid had 
diminished in intensity, her convalescence nevertheless pro- 
ceeded but slowly. She felt deep grief at the separation 
from her family, and did not blind herself to its probable 
duration, for it had not been possible to conceal from her 
that the republicans were masters of the whole country. She 
was approaching her sixteenth year, but appeared more 
advanced in age than she really was ; and the reverses which 
had overtaken her parents, in giving her the precocious ex- 
perience of misfortime, had developed at the same time her 
intelligence and her sensibility. If something of the grace 
and artlessness of childhood yet pervaded her speech and 
actions, deep feelings and grave thoughts gave already a 
serious expression to her large black eyes. " Grief is her 
most dangerous malady," said the doctor who attended her ; 
so the wife and the two daughters of the registrar redoubled 
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their eflForts to sweeten the bitterness of her isolation, and she 
very soon returned, with interest, the affection they lavished 
upon her. 

Louise and Annette Eensaem, a little older than Julie de 
Lanval (one was turned sixteen and the other seventeen)^ 
were not so much her elders as to prevent an affectionate 
familiarity from being soon established between them. In 
the paternal chateau where she had been brought up, suitable 
companions had always been wanting ; the children who were 
sometimes admitted to the honour of playing with the 
daughter of the seigneur, did not dare to lay aside the respect 
that they had been enjoined to pay to the little baroness* 
For the first time she found herself treated almost as an equal. 
Peter Eensaem, obliged to conceal that she was of noble birth 
(for the commissaries of the republic, already established at 
Brussels and at Antwerp, had published edicts of proscription 
against the emigrfe and their families), passed her as a 
daughter of his sister who inhabited a village in Hainault. 
He had made her comprehend the danger of discovery, showing 
her the tricolor flag hoisted on the steeple of the church and 
the Breton volunteers, who, diuing some days, occupied the 
village. She soon accustomed herself to call him " uncle," 
and Louise and Annette "cousins." She endeavoured to 
learn the Flemish names of the different objects of daily usage, 
and found pleasure in receiving instruction in divers kinds of 
ordinary needlework, to which assuredly she had not made an 
apprenticeship. 

She had shrunk back trembling from the windows the first 
time that she had perceived the soldiers who were on guard 
in the great square. They represented to her mind the bar- 
barous enemies of her family, those who had dethroned and 
imprisoned their king, and shed the blood of the nobles and the 
priests. They were nevertheless Frenchmen, and, in spite of 
so many horrible revolutions, the sight of them soon ceased 
to be odious to her. She could not help listening to the 
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" Marseillaise " and the " Chant du Depart," which the young 
national guards sang in chorus every evening with national 
enthusiasm. New impressions modified those which the past 
had left in her mind^ and her aspirations for the victorious 
return of the emigres were no longer mingled with hatred 
against those with whom they had to combat. 

She attached herself also little by little to the residence 
where fortune had cast her, and which she better appreciated 
every day. For a long time she had preserved a half-alarmed 
remembrance of the wild and waste district through which 
she had passed before arriving at Bosschem. Those arid sandy 
plains extending as far as the eye could see, those dark 
sinister-looking pines, the dreary solitude of the country, 
the nudity of the horizon, had all remained in her memory, 
like the terrible image of the desert. But the ideas she had 
formed of those places of desolation seemed belied when she 
remarked the picturesque costume of the countrywomen 
of the Campine, their elegant caps, the chains of gold, the 
crosses and earrings of diamonds, that they again ventured to 
display when their fear of the soldiers had disappeared ; for 
the victorious French army had not yet been swollen by those 
undisciplined and fierce bands whose excesses rendered the 
subsequent invasion so fatal. On market days the village 
square was covered with waggons of ancient form, the sides 
of which were carved with different curious devices; they 
were painted green or red, and often surmounted by a cover- 
ing or tilt of white linen ; the strength and beauty of the 
horses distinguished those which came from the western dis- 
tricts, where the large Flemish race predominates. The 
novelty of the spectacle rendered it attractive to the young 
girl, who till then had only inhabited one of the poorest 
provinces of France. 

The absence of her parents was assuredly a deep source of 
melancholy, but she began nevertheless to think that if she 
had the choice of living with Mademoiselle de Beauroc, her 
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aunt by blood, or with the wife of the registrar, of whom she 
was the niece only in name, her decision would not be difficult 
to make. 

Peter Eensaem continued to occupy his post as registrar. 
Notwithstanding the expulsion of the Austrians, nothing had 
been changed in the local administration of the country dis*- 
tricts ; and although he was attached in his heart to the govern- 
ment that he had served so long, he quietly continued in his 
functions, for he could not resign them without encouraging 
suspicions which everything induced him to avoid. During 
several months he kept up a regular correspondence with the 
Baron de Lanval ; he sent him news of his daughter, whose 
health daily became stronger, and remitted to him the fiinds 
that he received from the farmers of his estate. Thanks to 
the retired situation of Bosschem, the republicans had not 
yet put in execution in that part of the country their system 
of confiscation of seignorial property. 

Dumourier, alarmed at the symptoms of insurrection which 
threatened to break out in the country, prevented the commis- 
saries carrjdng out their revolutionary measures. Everything 
remained on the old footing. The registrar, however, had too 
much prudence to act openly as administrator of the estate of 
the Vieux Marais. He had only told the peasants that he was 
charged with the settlement of the affairs of the former agent, 
and that he would continue to collect the rents. As nobody 
in the village doubted that the French would soon be driven 
out, no one thought of profiting by their presence to refuse 
their usual payments. 

In fact, the battle of Neerwinden replaced the Imperialists 
in possession of Belgium in the following spring. But the 
parents of Julie were destined never to return ; after a time 
all news of them ceased, and for a long while Peter Eensaem 
was in complete ignorance of their fate. It was only in the 
month of June that an Alsatian soldier belonging to the army 
of Cond6 arrived at the Vieux Marais, bearing a letter ad- 
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dressed to the agent of the property. It contained orders 
for the sale of the estate, and was signed by the eldest son 
of the old baron, who had become heir to the wreck of the 
paternal fortune. 

The registrar asked the soldier for some explanations. 
The man was attached to the service of Captain de Lanval, 
and told all that he knew. The emigre had perished with 
his wife and sister-in-law while crossing the Meuse at Moer- 
dyck to return to Brabant, and as the boat had sunk so 
rapidly that none of the passengers had been able to reach the 
shore, it was some time before the name of the French family 
that was on board was discovered. As for Julie, the young 
baron, not knowing that she had remained at Bosschem, 
believed that she had shared the fate of her parents. 

Peter Eensaem did not judge it fitting to undeceive the 
Alsatian in that respect. He feared that the young girl 
would be too cruelly affected on learning suddenly the mis- 
fortune which had rendered her an orphan. He detained 
him at the Vieux Marais, and drew from the man some 
information concerning his master, which caused him to reflect 
profoundly. 

The captain was a gamester and extravagant, was eager 
to extricate himself from the diiBculties in which he had 
been so long entangled ; and as he reckoned that the Austrians 
and their allies would soon replace him in possession of the 
vast domains of his family in France, he made no scruple of 
alienating the property that still remained to him in Belgium, 
however trifling the price might be that he could obtain at 
the moment. The experience of the registrar ' made him 
foresee the probable results of the improvidence of the new 
head of the house of Lanval ; he would dissipate in a very 
short time the produce of his lost property, without doing 
anything to assure the fortune of his young sister, if he should 
find himself charged with her maintenance. Eensaem there- 
fore took care not to let the soldier perceive the repugnance 
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that he felt to execute the orders of the baron. When he 
returned home, he said to his wife, — 

'' I think that we shall keep our little French girl a long 
time ; Grod knows whether, notwithstanding the nobility of 
her birth, she will have one day or another a morsel of bread 
to eat. Let us bring her up as simply as our own daughters, 
and endeavour to prepare her for whatever nmy happen." 

The next day he wrote to Monsieur de Lanval that, " before 
he could dispose of the Vieux Marais, he must forward a 
legal certificate of the death of his father." *'That is a 
formality," thought he, *' which will require some time, and 
every delay will leave some chances open to unforeseen 
events." He counted also, and not without reason, on the 
minute punctiliousness of the Dutch administration, which 
would not venture to certify a single point so long as any 
doubt should exist respecting the names and quality of the 
deceased. In fact, the inquiry which was begun on the 
subject was still proceeding when Pichegru, a long time 
afterwards, conquered the United Provinces. 

The young baroness was not then destined so soon to quit 
her home at Bosschem. An incident, which rendered her 
still more dear to all around her, happened, that sanctioned, 
so to say, her adoption into her new fEimily. 



CHAPTER III. 

The eldest of the registrar's children was a son, who had 
many years previously quitted the paternal roof. The ardour 
of youth had urged him to take up arms at the beginning of 
the revolution in Brabant, in spite of the political opinions of 
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his family ; and he had obtained the rank of lieutenant in a 
body of cavaliy raised, it waa said, at the expense of a neigh- 
bouring abbey, but the officers of which had attached them- 
selves to the more advanced party of the Vonckists *, who 
professed to a certain point the new French ideas. Then, 
after the easy triumph of the Austrians over the army of the 
States, betrayed by its general, he had retired to France 
with all the most resolute spirits among the Belgian patriots, 
and had taken service under the tricolor flag. The corps 
which he had joined was one of those which, after the victory 
of Jemappes, pushed as far as Gertrudenberg, and seized 
on that fortress. He remained in garrison there for some 
time, and was obliged at last to capitulate when Dumourier 
evacuated Belgium. 

But Captain Solitaire (Bertrand Eensaem had thus galli- 
cised his name), having been wounded in the shoulder before 
the surrender of the place, had found an asylum in a Dutch 
family attached to the republican party. It was easy for him 
to escape by styling himself an inhabitant of the country, for 
the dialect of the neighbourhood of Gertrudenberg is rather 
Flemish than Dutch. 

He arrived then at Bosschem without having run any risk, 
and stayed there for some days before endeavouring to reach 
the French outposts, which were then on the side of Cambrai 
and Bouchain. 

The joy that his unexpected presence gave to the family 
was at first shown as privately as possible: some foreign troops 

* The Brabant patriots who wished that the expulsion of the Austrians 
should be followed by political reform of the state, in a sense opposed to the 
views of the clergy and the conservatives, were called " Vonckists," from the 
name of their chief, the advocate Vonck. They were unsuccessful, but the con- 
quering party proved itself incapable of maintaining the national cause. No- 
thing had been prepared to make head against the Austrian troops, which again 
took possession of the country. The Belgian army, abandoned by its com- 
mander, the Prussian general Schonfeld, and quite disorganised, disbanded 
without being in a condition to fight. 
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were shortly expected in the village, and it would have been 
dangerous to have noised abroad the return of the Brabant 
patriot who had become a French republican. Then a melan- 
choly reflection was mingled even with the happiness of his 
mother : he must soon again depart to brave death on the 
field of battle. More than once she was on the point of en- 
treating him to abandon his dangerous career ; but there was 
something so manly and so high-spirited in the grave phy- 
siognomy of the young oflScer, that she dared not entertain a 
hope of persuading him to yield to her desires. Three years 
of exile and campaigning had stamped upon his features the 
severe expression which is to be remarked in the traditional 
portraits of the soldiers of that epoch, of that iron race that 
was to carry on a war of giants against the rest of Europe. 
The poor woman, discouraged, wished to invoke the interven- 
tion of her husband ; but Peter Eensaem shook his head sor- 
rowfully. 

*' We must resign ourselves," said he to his faithful com- 
panion. ^' I do not like the cause that Bertrand serves, but 
he cannot quit his colours, especially now that fortune seems 
to have abandoned them ; there never have been deserters in 
our family." 

On the following day a squadron of Dutch hussars entered 
the village, and the major who commanded it was billeted on 
the house of the registrar, that of the burgomaster having 
been occupied on the preceding day by another field officer. 

The uniform of the newly arrived cavalry was splendid ; 
the regiment had been recently raised in the provinces of 
Groningen and Frieseland, and reckoned among its officers 
several young men of the principal families of the country. 
The "Jongheer" Sybrant Brantema, who commanded the 
squadron, rode a superb grey horse splendidly caparisoned ; 
the saddle-cloth was a tiger's skin. A fur cap surmounted 
with a plume of black feathers covered the well-formed head 
of the rider, whose flowing pelisse sparkled with gold. This 
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martial costume gave a singularly brilliant glow to his re* 
markably handsome face. He had the fiEdr complexion, the 
blue eyes, the light hair of the northern race, and seemed to 
be hardly twenty-five years of age, ^Tien he appeared in the 
market-place of the village, waving his sabre to command the 
manoeuvres, his horse plunging and rearing, Julie de Lanval, 
whom the sound of the trumpets had drawn to the window, 
could not repress a cry of admiration. But she turned pale at 
seeing him approach the registrar's house, and hastened to 
warn the mother of Captain Bertrand. " Conceal your son," 
she hurriedly said ; " here comes one of his enemies." 

^' Will he consent to conceal himself? " murmured the dis- 
tracted mother. 

Peter Eensaem, who had just entered the room, heard these 
words ; he took the hand of his wife and pressed it gently, as 
if to comfort her, although he was himself more troubled than 
he wished to appear. It was not that he feared any treachery 
from the people of the village, but the servants of the major 
might notice the presence of a stranger in the house, and he 
would be suspected if he avoided showing himself. Besides, 
the honest registrar could not bear the idea of sending 
away his own son from his table in order to make room for 
an unknown person ; so he resolved to let matters take their 
course, and declared that, let what might happen, Bertrand 
should keep his proper place imder the roof of his fore- 
fathers. 

After having announced his decision, he proceeded to meet 
the Dutch ofl&cer, who had already dismounted in the court- 
yard. The first glance sufficed to convince him that though 
Major Brantema might be a dangerous guest for the tran- 
quillity of a family on account of his personal attractions, he 
had neither treachery nor espionage to fear from him ; his 
mien was haughty, but his physiognomy open and frank. 
He made excuses politely for the disturbance that he might 

s 
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occasion to his new host, and even ofiFered, if his visit should 
be too inconvenient^, to overcome his repugnance to lodge in a 
village inn. Put at his ease in that respect by the hospitable 
welcome of the registrar, he entered the house, and was in- 
vited to partake of the family repast. 

During the dinner the conversation turned principally on 
the state of the district. The Dutch major possessed large 
estates in the provinces of Drenthe and Overyssel, a country 
somewhat similar to that around Bosschem ; he had some- 
times thought of agricultural ameliorations of the nature of 
those which Peter Eensaem described, and before dinner was 
over the best understanding existed between them. 

Unfortimately Major Sybrant Brantema, who had passed 
his military apprenticeship in the Prussian service, began 
speaking of the army of that power, which he considered to 
be the most perfect in the world. Captain " Solitaire," to 
whom, by chance, he addressed his observations, as if he 
divined an old soldier in him, seemed to be of his opinion ; 
for he too well knew all that was then wanting in the organi- 
sation and discipline of the French troops to assign them, 
notwithstanding their bravery, the first rank in those respects. 
His father alone expressed some doubts. 

*^ In my time," said he, '^ the Imperial cavalry did not yield 
to any other, and I do not think that it has degenerated." 

*^Have you served then?" asked the major. 

*^In the dragoons of the Prince de Ligne," replied the 
registrar; and seeing that the name seemed unknown to his 
young guest, he added, ** It is now the regiment of La Tour, 
which is not wanting in reputation. But I thought that we 
were known in Prussia ; we were at the battle of Kolin." 

*'I have only heard of the part that the Saxon cavalry 
played in that affair," replied the Dutch ofiBcer. •' It was a 
Saxon regiment that in a fortunate moment gave a severe 
check, for the first time, to the great Frederic" * 

* The German histoiiaDB, and General Jomini, attribute this gaUant action 
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**Is that what your books say?" inquired calmly Peter 
Eensaem. " It is a great misfortune for us, the inhabitants 
of Brabant and Flanders, not to be a nation. As they have 
not even a name by which to designate us, writers pay no 
more attention to us than if we did not exist." 

" But what then did the regiment of Ligne do at Kolin ? " 
inquired the major. 

The Brabanter hesitated a moment to describe how his 
countrymen had, in his opinion, decided the victory. But 
it was a remembrance of which he was not a little proud, 
and he ended by relating the event. 

'*We had just airived from the Netherlands, and it was 
our first battle. We were placed at the foot of a heic^ht under 
cover of several batteries; but the manoeuvres of Frederic 
were so skilfully combined, that he managed to turn the flank 
of the Imperial army, and we heard the retreat sounded. Our 
young soldiers, who had hoped to measure their strength with 
the Prussians, could not understand that it was right to re- 
treat without having even drawn a sword; The officers were 
enraged, and the brave Count de Thiennes, a Flemish noble-, 
man who commanded, could not make up his mind to turn 
his back upon the enemy. General Daun hastened up to 
repeat the order to retreat. * I thought that we had come all 
this way for something else,' said Thiennes to him, forget- 
ting for the first time in his liffe the respect due to his> 
commanding officer. But Daun himself had a true soldier's, 
heart. 

" ^ Do you think, then,' he asked, without being- ofiended at 

of the " Dragons de Ligne" to a regiment of Saxon cavalry; but the above de^ 
tails are perfectly authentic, and the reader, in order to verify them, can refer 
to the more complete narration of an Austrian officer inserted in the, thin^ 
volume of the "Kevue de Deux Mondes " (1850, p. 626). 

The author of these pages has heard the same fact related by M. le Baron de 
Stassart, who had collected the names of almost all the officers of that Belgian 
corps. 
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Thiennes' boldness, ' that your smooth-faced Flemings would 
hold out against the old Prussian TrwuatacheaV 

"*If you will permit me,' replied our colonel, *I will 
charge at least once, and I promise you that the honour of 
the regiment shall be safe.^ 

** The general consented. De Thiennee then rode along the 
front of the first line, and said to the oflScers, ^ Gentlemen, 
we must give proof of what we can do ; I count on you and 
on your men. The Prussian hussars that are approaching out- 
number us, but have not space enough to outflank us.' 

'^A moment afterwards our two first squadrons charged 
home, broke through the enemy's first ranks, and continued 
to push forward, making thus four charges ; then they were 
replaced by the two others, who did equally well. Observe, 
that our horses were larger and stronger than those of our 
adversaries, and that, for a home charge, our straight swords 
were a much more efficient weapon than their curved blades. 
We had about the same advantage over them that cuirassiers 
might have had over us. They killed, however^ our brave 
colonel and about a third of our men ; but of their sixteen 
squadrons of hussars, those that could rally after the combat 
were very few." 

*^ Sixteen squadrons ! " exclaimed the major ; ** that seems 
a great many." 

"We were making our (M>ut^^ replied the registrar, 
'^ and we knew that a child keeps all its life the name that it 
receives at its baptism." 

Major Sybrant Brantema was persuaded that the narration 
of the episode which he had just heard was exaggerated; and 
rather piqued at this massacre of hussars, — 

"Monsieur le Dragon," he asked with rather a jeering 
tone, " are you quite sure that you did not mistake squads 
for squadrons?" 

The only person who appeared hurt at these words was 
Julie de Lanval. She did not know well enough the language 
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in which the conversation was carried on, to understand what 
the stranger had just said, but she divined by his accent that 
he turned to ridicule the assertion of the registrar. Eaising 
towards him her large black eyes, she looked at him with an 
air of reproach, for she could not endure that her benefactor 
should be thus wronged. 

As for Peter Eensaem, he had not been the least moved 
by the major's speech. 

" I have seen the Prussians often enough since," he said, 
" to know how to count them, and to do them justice. If 
we had waited for them, pistol in hand, as some other corps 
were accustomed to do, the aflFair might have turned out dif- 
ferently; but the fact is, we distinguished ourselves on 
that day. Maria Theresa desired to perpetuate the name of 
' smooth-faces ' which we had taken up. She ordered that 
the * Dragons de Ligne ' alone, of all the Austrian regi- 
ments, should be exempted from wearing moustaches, and 
she sent us a standard on which she had embroidered, with 
her own hands, a rose, with the motto, *Qui s'y frotte s'y 
pique. • 

These last words, pronounced in French, were not lost upon 
Julie. Seizing, with a tact and delicacy beyond her age, the 
occasion of enhancing the merit of the man whom she so 
much respected, " Dear uncle," she said, ^^ is it not that rose 
which is embroidered on the shoulder-knot you showed me?" 

The features of Major Brantema exhibited a certain con- 
fusion on hearing this question. The word ** shoulder-knot" 
revealed the rank to which the person in whom he had only 
seen a common soldier had raised himself by his courage. He 
was ashamed of the insulting words that had escaped him, 
and, returning to more generous sentiments, he hastened to 
repair them. 

* This standard is still preserved as a glorious trophy by the old regiment 
of Ligne and La Tour, of which the present proprietor is the Prince Windisch- 
gcfttz. 

s 3 ' 
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*^ Commandant," said he, ^^ I have just done you an injury 
that I regret. An old officer has a right to the respect of 
every young man, and I entreat you to accept my excuses." 

Peter Eensaem only replied by putting out his hand, and 
the cloud was effaced. 

Captain Solitaire had quitted the room before the major 
had given the satisfaction which his speech required. Julie 
soon remarked a secret anxiety in the looks of the registrar. 
Prompt at divining his thoughts, she knew that he was 
thinking of his son : without doubt the republican officer had 
been more offended than she had at the raillery of Sybrant 
Brantema, and the calmness that he had seemed to preserve 
concealed some threatening intentions. 

This sinister idea took a strange form in the xnind of the 
young girl : it seemed to her that of the two adversaries the 
major alone was in danger, and that Bertrand Eensaem would 
(infallibly kill him. Was it one of those inexplicable presenti- 
ments which have their source in the mysterious sympath-etic 
faculties of the soul? or did she jield, in trembling for the 
handsome stranger, to a secret sentiment of the nature of 
which she was ignorant ? She would have asked herself the 
question probably in vain ; but she had hardly strength to 
leave the room in turn, in order to endeavour to disarm the 
anger of the captain. 

She found him in the garden, where he was walking up and 
down whistling a military march. The storm that had arisen 
in his bosom threw its gloomy reflection on his brow. His 
irregular steps betrayed a feeling of impatience; from time to 
time he cut off, with the end of his stick, the branches of the 
shrubs which bordered the path. 

" It is thus that he will kill him," said Julie to herself, 
shuddering, and she remained for an instant motionless, not 
daring to approach ; but when he turned round in his walk, 
she collected all her courage and advanced to meet him. 

She related what had passed after his leaving the room. 
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While listening he could not restrain a movement of surprise 
and doubt, as if he could not believe that the offender could 
so soon have repaired the wrong ; but she repeated the words 
of the Dutch oflBcer, and he then acknowledged that the 
insult was redeemed. Placing his hand on the beautiful- 
hair of Julie, " My child," Said he gravely, " you have saved 
that man's life — or mine." 

His resentment quickly faded away from his mind, and 
when he re-entered the dining-room his features were calm 
and serene. He exchanged some polite phrases with Sybrant 
Brantema, and complimented him on the beauty of the 
horses of his men. The major oflFered to show him his, and 
they proceeded together to the courtyard. 

When they were alone the Dutch officer looked at him, and 
smilingly remarked, -— 

" There always remains some trace of a moustache recently 
shaved. Is it to enter the regiment of La Tour that you 
have suppressed yours ?" 

"Not altogether," replied Captain Solitaire; "I serve 
under another flag. But I presume that you are disposed to 
consider my father's house as neutral ground ? " 

" As a friendly country," answered the major, " and in 
case of need I will lend you one of my best horses." 



CHAPTEE IV. 

There are strange contrasts in the human mind. Sybrant 
Brantema, initiated early in life into the most brilliant and 
fashionable circles of Berlin, had obtained the most dangerous 
kind of success for a young man, and the principles of severe 
morality that had been formerly instilled into his mind, in 
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the bosom of a virtuous family, appeared entirely effaced 
from his memory. He was cited as one of the most irresis- 
tible among the fashionable youth of the city, and whose 
inconstancy had made most victims. The weariness that 
arises from continued dissipation took possession of him, 
and when he returned to Holland in order to enrol himself 
among the defenders of his country, his indifference to plea- 
sure astonished his new brothers in arms. The zeal and intelli- 
gence that he displayed in the organisation of the regiment 
to which he was attached, obtained for him rapid promotion 
in spite of the disfavour with which the Catholic nobility — 
a not very numerous class — to which the elder branch of the 
Brantemas belonged, were regarded. But he was accused of 
pride and haughtiness, a reproach which seemed to be justified 
by his rather ostentatious habits ; and the reform of his con- 
duct even was attributed by some suspicious minds to over- 
weening ambition. 

In reality the mind of the young major was not domi- 
nated either by enthusiasm for his profession, to which he was 
attached only by the effect of habit, or by vanity, which with 
him was but a simple weakness, or by the desire to raise himself 
above the rank that he had obtained. He felt that internal 
void occasioned by the absence of mental occupation and the 
silence of the passions, and he allowed his existence to follow, 
at hazard almost, the easy route in which fortune had engaged 
him. He belijBved that he was cured of love, without feeling 
either satisfaction or regret at his indifference. Perhaps he 
was yet a little flattered by the admiration which he read 
sometimes in a female glance ; but it was only a momentary 
impression. When he entered the house of the registrar, he 
had remarked the budding beauty of Julie, without, however, 
being more particularly struck by it than by that of Louise 
and Annette. He had been surprised to hear her speak French 
with the pure and soft accent that foreigners rarely attain; but 
Peter Eensaem's niece might have passed part of her youth 
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at Cambrai, or even further. His attention was only aroused 
when he saw her expressive features become animated with 
indignation against him. 

" She is really a little angel, and I have hurt her feelings," 
thought he, when she had made him feel his injustice. He 
looked at her again at the moment of repairing his fault, and 
was more touched than he expected at seeing an expression of 
joy and gratitude succeed to that of reproach. More than 
once in the evening and during the night, his recollections 
wandered to the young girl, and he was forced to own that 
for a long time no one had inspired him with so lively an 
interest. 

The next morning he proposed to make an excursion in the 
environs, and ordered his favourite horse to be saddled, but 
to his great surprise he was obliged to wait a considerable 
time, as his servant had not rubbed down or groomed the 
animal. When he asked the reason in a severe tone, the man 
hung his head and seemed afraid to reply. He was one of the 
gipsy race, the tribes of which are still numerous in Germany, 
and practise more than one kind of industry; many among 
them are most skilful horsedealers and jockeys. The major 
had taken this man into his service on account of his superior 
knowledge and skill in horseflesh. Struck with his confusion, 
he feared that some accident had happened to his favourite; 
but upon that point he was speedily reassured. 

^ It was only an idea of his mother," said the man, ** which 
had prevented his grooming Zephyr, and he was glad that she 
was mistaken." 

Experience had taught Sybrant Brantema that the indi- 
cations which his servant received from his mother almost 
always merited certain attention. 

The old gipsy woman had carried on for a long time the 
trade of fortune-telling, and she possessed a sagacity of obser- 
vation which gave sometimes remarkable accuracy to her pre- 
dictions. He had seen her on the preceding evening prowling 
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about the stable and in the garden, and while mounting his 
horse he looked round to see if she was near him. 

In fact, she was standing at the entrance of the courtyard, 
her eyes fixed on him, as if struck with astonishment. 

*^ May He who is above bless your lordship I " she exclaimed 
in German as he passed before her ; " I did not expect to see 
you quit this house so gaily to-day." 

"Had you dreamed then of some misfortune, you old 
witch ? " replied the oflScer, reining in Zephyr. 

JefFa - — that was the name of the gipsy woman — answered 
gravely, — 

" But you will not believe, Sybrant Brantema ; you would 
not listen if I would tell you more." 

" Not here at least," said the major* " If, however, you have 
some counsel to give me, you must have noticed yesterday a 
group of seven oak trees near the road-side ; you can wait for 
me there," and he threw her a piece of money. 

An hour later he dismounted at the appointed spot, where 
the old woman was waiting. 

" Eemember," said he, " that I am not one of those igno- 
rant dupes who take you for a kind of sorceress. No 
grimaces or nonsense with me ! — I only pay for truth." 

" Your honour," said the gipsy, " is assuredly a generous 
master, but I cannot announce your destiny otherwise than it 
has appeared to me." 

** Well," replied Sybrant, shrugging his shoulders, " since 
you insist on emptying your budget in your own fashion, try 
at least to be quick about it." 

" I will begin by the peril that no longer exists," said she 
solemnly. " You are going to the war against the French, 
Sybrant Brantema ; you think yourself still far from them, 
but the point of a French sword has already been nearly 
reaching you*" 

The major started. He divined, by a sort of intuitive re- 
trospection, what Jeflfa meant, — the sword to which she alluded 
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was that of Bertrand; but, incapable of feeling any resentment 
at this discovery, for he had himself been the ofifender, he 
put his finger on his lips, a sign which the gipsy understood 
as an absolute order never to betray the secret of a terminated 
quarreL 

" Shall I tell you now," she pursued, " whose hand turned 
aside the steel ? " This time he could not prevent a flush 
rising to his face. " You did not see the angel of peace pass, 
but I perceived her. Oh I she wished to appear calm, but, 
believe me, she trembled." 

" For her cousin doubtless," mui'mured the young 
soldier. 

"Her cousin ! no, he is a man with a gloomy brow ; but 
you, Sybrant Brantema, you are handsome and made to be 
loved." 

The major did not answer ; he was almost alarmed at the 
revelation of the sibyl. 

" Now," continued she, ^' do you wish to read the future ? 
I will repeat to you the words of one of our sages : ' The 
intended evil is changed to good ; the good received is paid by 
evil.' " 

A bad thought traversed at that moment the brain of Sy- 
brant, for it is not in a day that the heart in which the 
poisoned breath of dissipation has once penetrated can be 
cured. 

" Why should I not let myself be loved by this charming 
creature ?" he asked himself. " Is it my fault if she is not of 
a rank that will permit me to make her my wife ? " 

But he was recalled to himself by the sinister prophecy of 
Jeffa. The infamy of such conduct then appeared to him in 
all its hideous nudity, and every upright and generous senti- 
ment in his disposition rose against the idea of cowardly 
seduction. Filled with shame and remorse, he hung his head 
like a guilty man. 

" Some day, without doubt," pursued the gipsy, " the hand 
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of that Frenchman will be your defence ; but she who has 
saved has all to fear from you." 

She then turned away and disappeared in the wood. The 
major remained for a moment a prey to violent emotion ; 
when he raised his head^ his fine face had assumed an ex- 
pression of noble firmness. 

** No," said he, in a voice that no longer hesitated, ** no, 
I will never injure her." 

Faithful to his word, Sybrant Brantema did not address 
a single word of gallantry to Julie de Lanval during the two 
days that he still passed at Bosschem ; but on the point of his 
departure he asked for an interview with the registrar. He 
then expressed the gratitude that he thought was due to the 
young girl for having recalled him to a sense of propriety at 
a moment when he had, he feared, offended his host. He 
hinted that he was not ignorant of the fatal consequences that 
might have ensued, and ended by begging permission to send, 
in a short time, some token of remembrance to the ladies of 
the house. He spoke with earnestness, and the extreme 
reserve with which he had behaved did not admit of the 
supposition of any after thought. So Peter Eensaem only- 
put one condition to his assent; it was, that the intended 
present should be in conformity with the simple manners of 
his family. 

Some days afterwards he received the promised packet ; it 
contained a small case enclosing four rings. The most valu- 
able, set with diamonds, was destined for Madame Eensaem, 
the others, more plain, for her daughters and her niece. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The regiment to which Sybrant Brantema was attached was 
one of those which suflFered most during the murderous 
campaign of 1793. The corps of the Prince of Orange, of 
which it formed part, covered the left of the Anglo-Hanove- 
rian army which operated in Maritime Flanders and threatened 
Dunkirk; it occupied the environs of Menin, and held in 
check the republican troops encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Lille. Several bloody battles had taken place at that 
point, and the Dutch found themselves sometimes so closely 
pressed by superior forces that they could not preserve their 
position without the aid of the nearest English and Austrian 
divisions. Thanks to that support, they niaintained them- 
selves firmly on the right bank of the Lys, in spite of the 
danger to which the imprudent extension of the line of the 
allies (of which they occupied the centre) exposed them. But 
their light cavalry experienced heavy losses in their encounters 
with the French horse, composed principally of "chasseurs- 
a-cheval," and which were picked troops. 

Towards the end of the campaign, the allies marched upon 
the Sambre and the Scheldt ; but Sybrant Brantema remained 
in the rear with a detachment charged to assure the trans- 
port of the last baggage. He was engaged in a number of 
skirmishes which took place round Menin, and which ter- 
minated to the disadvantage of the French ; but he was at 
last so badly wounded as to be unable to quit that town, where 
he had been carried almost dying ; he there passed the whole 
winter. 

Three thousand Hanoverians and some hundreds of French 
emigrants then composed the garrison of Menin, the fortifi- 
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cations of whioh had been put in a tolerable state of defence ; 
nevertheless it was not without anxiety that the major re- 
ceived his only sister Nina, who, trembling for his life, had 
quitted all to tend him. He foresaw that the republicans 
would endeavour to make a diversion against the attack with 
which they were menaced, by throwing themselves upon 
Flanders, where, if they succeeded in penetrating, Menin 
would be the first place that they would besiege. 

The event soon justified his previsions. In the latter days 
of April, the place was invested by a republican force imder 
the orders of Moreau. The garrison was strong enough to 
sustain a siege, but the brave Greneral Hammerstein, who 
commanded the Hanoverians, knew that no mercy would be 
shown to the French emigres when his means of defence were 
exhausted. Rather than expose them to be shot after the 
capture of the town, he took the resolution to save or to die 
with them, by forcing a passage through the enemy, sword 
in hand. 

It was in the night of the 30th of April that he put his 
bold attempt in execution. Waiting till the moon had gone 
down, the garrison defiled in silence by the north gate ; the 
head of the column was formed of a battalion of the Hano- 
verian guards led by the governor in person, for he had 
reserved the most dangerous post for himself and his country- 
men, in order to permit of the emigres re-entering the place 
if the enterprise should fail. A second body of infantry of 
the same nation followed ; then came the French emigrants, a 
brave troop, but unequally composed, as there were among 
them many old men and mere youths, thrown into the ranks 
of the soldiery by the civil war. After them, again, came a 
disorderly crowd of the inhabitants and refugees, who, thinking 
that they had everything to fear from the enemy's army, had 
resolved to run the chances of escape. Some horsemen 
figured in this latter group, and in the nxmiber were Sybrant 
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Brantema, still suflFering from his wound; his sister Nina, 
wrapped in a military cloak ; and the gipsy groom Jeff, who 
during the whole campaign had never quitted his master. 
The remainder of the Hanoverian troops, less inured to war 
than the guards, but who had fought well in the preceding 
actions, and a small detachment of cavalry, formed the rear 
guard. 

At about a cannon-shot from the walls they fell in with 
the advanced posts of the enemy ; the sentinels were taken 
by surprise and bayonetted, but a moment afterwards some 
firing was heard, and the republicans ran to arms. 

By good fortune there was only a weak portion of Moreau's 
division on that side of the Lys, the general himself encamp- 
ing on the other bank, where two days before he had fought 
a bloody battle with Clerfayt, near the village of Mouscron. 
The small body which was posted on the high road was 
driven in easily while the others were preparing to resist an 
attack. Two wide brooks traversed the road at a short dis- 
tance from Menin. While the Hanoverian column was pass- 
ing the second, the sappers of the advanced guard attached 
a petard to the crown of the vault of the bridge, in order 
to blow it up after the whole division had passed. The 
masonry could not resist the explosion, and the pursuit of 
the French was thus retarded. Nevertheless some battalions 
encamped further .on charged the retreating body with im- 
petuosity ; but though at first they succeeded in stopping it, 
the Hanoverians and the emigres overthrew and put them 
to flight. 

After two hours' march they reached the wood of Eumbeke, 
where the column halted. It was easy to defend that uneven 
ground, and check the French cavalry should it show itself; 
Hammerstein thought besides, and with reason, that th^ corps 
detached in pursuit could not press him very closely, as the 
soldiers must be exhausted by the fatigue of the long and 
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diflBcult marches that they had executed since the begmning 
of the campaign. 

At daybreak they saw a small body of the French chasseurs- 
a-cheval debouch at a distance in the plain. 

" There is nothing to fear, Nina," said Sybrant to his sister; 
"that handful of men will not even attempt to attack us^ 
They may perhaps, however, carry off some of the unfortunate 
stragglers whom we have left in the road." 

The young girl sighed. They were emigrants, perhaps, who 
had remained behind; and for them captivity was certain 
death. 

The French cavalry soon stopped. They did not venture 
to approach the wood, whence the fire of the infantry would 
have easily repulsed them ; but some files were detached to 
scour the plain, and several of the men were seen to return 
with prisoners. 

To spare the French emigrants that sight, Hammerstein 
had sent them forward, but he was not insensible to the 
fate of the unfortunate men whom he saw fall into the 
enemy's hands; he ordered three companies to quit their 
knapsacks and leave the wood, in order to divert the atten- 
tion of the French. He had no other cavalry than about a 
hundred men of dififerent nations, who, in consequence of 
wounds or other accidents, had been separated from their 
regiments after the great movements of the army and the 
numerous combats fought around Menin, and he did not ven- 
ture to rely on such troops ; nevertheless he wished to try 
all possible means, and approaching Sybrant he begged him 
to take the command of the horse and make a simple demon- 
stration on the flank of the French. 

" I have only you," said he, " whom I can give them for a 
leader. Do not approach too near to the enemy; prevent 
merely his skirmishers from extending too widely. Even if 
you can only disengage one or two of those poor stragglers, 
you know that it saves their lives." 
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" I will do my best," replied the major ; and after having 
pressed his sister's hand, he galloped towards the somewhat 
incongruous troop of cuirassiers, dragoons, and hussars, that 
had been just placed under his orders. The marks of his 
rank, and the firmness of his commands, uttered in the 
Grerman language, gave him immediately all the necessary 
authority over them. They were already divided in platoons 
led by old non-commissioned officers ; and when they heard 
the firing of the Hanoverian skirmishers, they of their own 
accord pressed forward at full trot. 

It was time that they should arrive, for the most advanced 
of the stragglers would soon have been sabred ; but if the 
appearance of Sybrant's cavalry caused the French chasseurs 
to give ground, they soon rallied, and the action became 
sharper than Hammerstein had intended. In vain did the 
major several times give orders to retreat. The only trum- 
peter that he had with him was a Dutchman^ and the Ger- 
man troopers, accustomed to the " recall " of their own army, 
did not understand the signal. In the confusioji that re- 
sulted, Sybrant found himself obliged to charge at the head 
of the handful of men that he had kept in reserve, and in the 
mfel^e he let himself be carried too far forward by his horse, 
which his recent wound prevented him from mastering. A 
moment afterwards he was attacked by the colonel of the 
chasseurs, whom he killed by a pistol shot, but he fell in 
turn, the ball of his antagonist having lodged in the head of 
Zephyr and struck the animal to the ground. 

The major's fall was not dangerous, but it cost him his 
liberty. 

"Surrender, Sybrant Brantema," said a manly voice; 
" resistance is impossible." 

In fact, he was surrounded by the chasseurs. He gave up 
his sabre to the chef d'escadron who had spoken to him, and 
in whom he had recognised Bertrand Eensaem, or " Captain 
Solitaire." 
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The latter, who, by the death of his colonel, now com- 
manded the regiment, got his men together without carrying 
on the contest fiirther. By his orders the prisoners were 
assembled at a neighbouring farm; they were more than 
twenty in number, and almost all of them French emigrants. 
The soldiers did not ill-treat the unfortunate captives; 
tiiey brought them food and milk. A surgeon dressed the 
slight wounds that some had received, and rendered the 
same service to the major, whose wound had reopened during 
the skirmish. 

" They say," said the surgeon in a low voice, " that it is 
you who delivered us from Colonel Marius. I am sorry that 
you did not meet him an hour sooner ; you would have 
spared our brave fellows the pain of shooting those poor 
aristocrats." 

" Do you think, then," asked Sybrant, " that he who has 
replaced him would not have acted in the same way ? " 

" No," replied the surgeon ; " the Commandant Solitaire 
is an honourable and good man." 

The emigres supported the horrors of their situation with 
courage ; they expected to be shot the next morning, but the 
idea of death did not alarm them — it had become familiar to 
their minds after so many massacres. They had begged the 
farmer to send for a priest ; one came disguised as a peasant. 
The soldiers let him pass ; they would not recognise him 
notwithstanding his troubled air. The prisoners confessed to 
him; the good cure wept while fulfilling his pious duty. 
He could hardly stand when he was about to quit the farm, 
and two chasseurs supported him by the arms and led him 
away. 

Several of the emigrants requested the major to take 
charge of their last messages to their families. One of the 
youngest gave him a lock of his hair to remit to his mother ; 
he did not regret life, but grieved to think that the name of 
his ancestors would die with him. 
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Towards evening they saw a detachment of infantry pass 
along the road. It was part of the regiment of the " Gen- 
darmes of Paris," a corps famous for its bravery, but still 
more so by its revolutionary enthusiasm, and which had as a 
nucleus the remains of the old *' Gardes Fran^aises ; " they 
were singing the " Carmagnole " and " (^sl ira." 

" Those are the men who will shoot us," said some of the 
emigrants. 

After they had passed, Sybrant Brantema was called to 
another part of the farm to speak with the commandant ; 
the latter was dictating some orders to two sergeants, who 
were sitting at a table, pen in hand. He was pale, but he 
carried his head high, and his look had lost nothing of its 
usual firmness. He saluted the major with his hand, and 
said to him in Flemish, — 

'' It does not depend upon me entirely to give you your 
liberty; will you give me your word not to serve against 
France during the remainder of the war ? " 

The Dutch officer hesitated to reply. He quite compre- 
hended that the object of the proposition was to restore him 
to freedom, but it took him by surprise and astonished him : 
however, it was much too favourable for him to refuse to 
subscribe to it, and he promised, on his honour, to consider 
himself as a prisoner at large. 

" Well, then," said Bertrand Eensaem, " tell your com- 
panions in captivity to be reg-dy to escape to-night, and you 
can depart with them." 

" But you ! " exclaimed Sybrant. 

" The worst that can happen to me will be to be shot, and 
I prefer that to sending them to execution ; and then, when 
the blood of a French officer shall have been shed, everybody 
will understand that these fusillades of emigres are infamous, 
and revolt the heart of a soldier. Adieu ! If I die, and you 
see my father again, tell him that I thought of him when 
taking my resolution." 

T 2 
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Sybrant Brantema pressed his hand with unutterable 
emotion, and retomed to the prisoners. 

These last were placed, at the approach of night, in a large 
bam, where they were given trusses of straw to lie upon ; 
but at eleren o'clock the door was opened, and no soldiers 
were to be seen. Two peasants were in readiness to serve 
as guides. Further on they found carts waiting for them^ 
and before daybreak ihey had reached Thielt, which was still 
occupied by the Austrians. About the same hour, Bertrand 
Eensaem returned to the camp of Moreau. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Nina Bbantema had seen the horsemen return without her 
brother, and for a moment abandoned herself to despair ; but 
Jeff had followed his master near enough to see him taken 
up and carried away by the chasseurs. His report was con- 
firmed by some soldiers, and the young girl, who had feared 
a more irreparable misfortune, resumed her courage. She 
followed the Hanoverian column, which proceeded towards 
Bruges, and, on the morrow of her arrival there, Sybrant^ in 
person, announced his liberation. 

Faithful to the promise that he had given, the major wrote 
to the Prince of Orange to acquaint him with the obligation 
he had entered into, not to serve against the French unless 
he should be included in an exchange of prisoners. The 
prince acknowledged in reply that no blame could attach to 
Brantema, but added that the engagement so made could not 
be considered 3S a regular transaction to which the Govern- 
ment could grant its sanction, and that he must rejoin Mb 
regiment. 
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' It would not have been very difficult perhaps for Sybrant 
to have obtained the revocation of this rigorous order, if he 
would have taken some steps to acquaint the Prince more 
fully with the circumstances under which he had pledged his 
word. He had traced only an incomplete outline of them, 
and had therefore probably drawn upon himself the sort of 
disgrace that had thus fallen on him. But, wounded in his 
pride, and full of resentment, he sent in his resignation 
without even expressing the least regret. His career was 
broken, but he resigned himself to that rather than submit to 
what appeared to him an injustice. 

Nina was his consolation ; disguising the regret that she 
felt at his being deprived of a rank of which she was proud, 
the noble-hearted girl showed a cheerful and serene brow. 

** We will return to the chateau of our fathers," she said, 
*' and I shall no longer tremble for your life. What would 
have become of me if I had lost you? Now I constitute 
myself your guardian, and you shall be my prisoner." 

They commenced their journey by short stages, and resolved 
to pass by Bosschem in order to learn what had been the fate 
of the Commandant Solitaire, for they had not been able to 
obtain any information respecting him, whatever passed in 
the republican camps being rarely revealed beyond their 
limits, saving proclamations of victories, &c. 

The accounts given by Sybrant had inspired his sister with 
just admiration for the man to whom he, and the unfortunate 
emigrants whom she had seen fall into the hands of the enemy, 
owed their deliverance. She feared, as he did, that Bertrand 
had paid with his life for his generosity ; but some fortunate 
circumstance might have saved him, and they would be happy 
to learn that it had been so. 

When they arrived at the village, the major, for so we shall 
continue to call him, proceeded straight to Peter Eensaem. 
The domestics, who immediately recognised him, for his libe- 
mlity had engraved his remembrance in their memories, told 

Td 
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him that the registrar was out^ and that the family had gone 
to pass some days at a neighbom-ing village where the annual: 
"Kermesse" or fair was being held. Sybrant uttered an 
exclamation of joy, for evidently they had heard nothing of 
the event that he feared : the parents of his liberator ware 
certainly still ignorant of the misfortune of their son. He 
asked if any news had been received from France. 

" Will you ask Mademoiselle Julie ? " said they ; " she has 
remained at home." 

More than once, since his recent visit, Sybrant Brantema 
had remembered the charming young person who had in* 
spired him with so lively an interest ; but, without forgetting 
her graceful image, he no longer felt his heart beat strongly 
at the recollection of it. The idea, however, of finding him- 
self alone with her, caused him a certain emotion. He 
thought, with Jeff, that she had felt some inclination for him. 
Was it anything but a fugitive impression? had she attached 
any value to the ring that he had sent to her? What she 
had admii'ed in him formerly, was it not owing to the bril- 
liant uniform that he no longer wore ? He promised himself 
to be on his guard to control his feelings, and not to permit 
the revival of a commencement of inclination from which he. 
had some difficulty in escaping. 

This precaution would, without doubt, have appeared less 
necessary if he could have known the change that had taken 
place in the character of Julie de Lanval since she had known 
that she was an orphan. At last Peter Eensaem had been 
obliged to acquaint her with the death of her parents, and 
although their silence had already given her some presenti- 
ment of misfortune, the certainty was terrible. Her brother, 
whom the registrar did not think it right to leave in ignorance 
of her existence, had written to her a letter full of promises 
for the future, but recommending her to remain at Bosschem 
untU he could provide for her, either in Crennany or in France^ 
an asylum suitable to her rank. They learned later that he- 
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had contracted a connection with an actress, which appeared 
likely to be prolonged. The young girl found herself thus 
destined to be alone in the world ; she buried her sorrows in 
her heart, but her life was covered as it were with a dark 
cloud. All the dreams of her youth fled away at once ; she 
thought no more of the beautiful skies of France, or of the 
bright future that her birth had once promised. If the ad- 
miration that she had for a moment felt for Sybrant Bran- 
tema was not effaced from her memory, he ceased to appear 
to her otherwise than as a stranger. 

On seeing him again, her surprise was unmingled with any 
agitation. Her heart was enveloped with a veil of grief that 
only allowed grave impressions to penetrate ; but she welcomed 
him with her natural grace. ' 

** Welcome, Major Brantema," she said kindly ; *' I see that 
you have not forgotten us, and my uncle will be very glad to 
siee you." 

Less calm, perhaps, than he appeared, Sybrant hastened 
to mention the principal object of his visit. Bertrand 
Eensaem had acquired a right to his gratitude, and it was 
more particularly to inquire about him that he had come to 
Bosschem. 

" We have not received any news from him for a long time 
past," said the young girl, " but I thought that I recognised 
his handwriting in a letter which has just been brought from 
Flanders." 

The major shuddered. That letter, which he saw upon the 
chimney-piece, enclosed perhaps the last adieu of a dying 
man to his family. He rose and took it in his hand ; the 
paper was coarse, and it was sealed with a dark-coloured 
wafer. He felt his eyes become moist, and turned away his 
head. 

Julie perceived his agitation, and divined his thoughts. 
" Give me that letter," she said ; " if it annoimces misfortune, 
I will endeavour to prepare his father for it," She trembled 
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in opening it, bat as soon as she had glanced over it her 
anxiety was dissipated. Bertrand Eensaem wrote from sl 
hamlet situated between the two armies^ and mentioned his 
promotion to the rank of colonel. 

On receiving this news from the lips of the young girl, 
Brantema was on the point of catching her in his arms ; 
repressing, however, the involuntary movement, he only ex- 
pressed his joy by some incoherent words, to which he soon 
added the recital of his captivity and his deliverance. Igno- 
rant that she who was listening to him was French and noble, 
he was surprised to see her so deeply touched at the picture 
that he traced of the misfortunes and the courage of the 
emigrants, whose £Eite for a moment he had partaken. Each 
of his words penetrated to the heart of Julie ; she kept her 
eyes, full of tears, fixed on him, and seemed to wish to thank 
him for having exposed his life to save some of those unfortu- 
nate people. Encouraged by the sympathy that he read in 
her looks, he did not attempt to repress the ardent expression 
of generous pity, and yielded freely to the impulsion of his 
deep sensibility. His heart revealed itself entirely to her who 
understood him so well, and unconsciously there was an almost 
fraternal bond established between them ; and, without dis- 
trust of the feeling which drew them togeth^, they aban- 
doned themselves to the charms of intimate and reciprocal 
confidence. 

The arrival of Peter Eensaem put an end to their conver-' 
sation. Faithful to the hospitable character of hia fellow- 
countrymen, the good registrar would not hear of the major 
and his sister seeking any other abode. His cordial invitation 
was accepted by Sybrant with secret pleasure; it would 
allow him to pass some hours more near her whom he could 
not quit without r^^t. But when he returned with Nina, 
he felt a sort of disappointment at seeing that she capti- 
vated almost exclusively the attention of Julie de LanvaL 

The heiress of Brantema united to the usual beauty of 
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the Frison women an amiable and lively character ; she was 
enchanted with the spectacle that, at that smiling season, was 
exhibited by the fertile fields, the antique cities, the monu- 
ments and edifices of Flanders and Brabant, so much richer 
than those of the United Provinces. She was delighted to in- 
terrogate the registrar and his niece respecting the customs 
and manners of the country. The two young girls soon felt 
themselves attracted towards each other, and the major found 
himself, as it were, consigned to the background. 

He flattered himself that he should be more foi*tunate on 
the morrow, and he found, in fact, an opportunity of being 
alone with Julie. If the sentiment with which she had in- 
spired him, and against which he no longer defended himself, 
had been friendship only, the moments that he passed in her 
society would have left him nothing to desire. She treated 
him as a brother, and was evidently happy in his presence ; 
but the mental wounds that she had suflfered were too deep to 
close so soon, and Sybrant was forced to own that the affec- 
tionate kindness that she manifested towards him had nothing 
of the passionate character of a more tender attachment. He, 
on the contrary, found that he was ardently in love with 
her, and he had already repeated to himself that if she 
replied to his passion he should assuredly find happiness in 
what the world might call a misalliance. 

Seeing that he was not loved as he could desire, he fell into 
deep melancholy. "We will leave this place to-morrow," said 
he to Nina ; " we have remained a day too long." 

But an accident was nearly changing his resolution. A fire 
broke out during the night in an old building or outhouse, a 
dependency of the dwelling of the registrar. The direction 
given to the flames by the wind drove them from the principal 
edifice, and there was nothing to fear for its inhabitants. They 
managed to save the cows that were in the ground floor of the 
burning building, which was used for little else than a gra- 
nary. But it also served as lodging to a poor labourer, whom 
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Peter Eensaem had taken in and employed, although he 
showed evident symptoms of derangement. 

" Father John," as he was called, had no relations in the 
country ; he had come from Holland with a number of navi- 
gators who had been employed in cutting a canal, and had 
since worked at the clearings undertaken by the registrar. 
Notwithstanding his derangement he was not by any means 
dangerous, and, like a great many other crazy persons, his hal- 
lucinations did not prevent him from accomplishing the tasks 
assigned to him.* But when the fire had fairly caught the 
building, a strange idea took possession of the imfortunate 
man's mind. He had figured to himself that a stork's nest, such 
as are frequently seen in Holland on the top of farmhouses, 
and which are considered as bringing good luck to the in- 
mates, was built on the pigeon-house that surmounted the 
edifice. He armed himself with a hatchet, and mounted on 
the roof in order to preserve the nest that existed only in his 
disturbed imagination. In vain did the spectators call to him 
to come down ; he would not listen to them, and, being en- 
dowed with prodigious strength, he thrust from him two of 
the farm servants who had caught him round the body, so that 
one of them was nearly killed by the fall. He was soon en- 
veloped by the flames, but was not turned by that from his 
design. It was a frightful sight to see him on the burning 
roof, walking round and roimd the pigeon-house seeking the 
nest. It already appeared impossible to get to him, and 
Peter Eensaem, although greatly distressed at his apparently 
inevitable and dreadful fate, had withheld a brave carpenter 
who was about to expose his life in the endeavour to succour 
him. The young girls wept, and Nina, who read in the 
looks of her brother the generous but imprudent resolve to 

* A Tillage of the Oampine, named G-heel, serves as asylum for a great 
number of deranged persons of that kind, whom the inhabitants receive into 
their houses, and who often take a share in agricultural labour. There is 
hardlj an example of accident occasioned by the liberty that is allowed them. 
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risk all in order to save the unfortunate man, endeavoured to 
tear him away from the heart-rending scene. The flames still 
rose, and the madman disappeared in a whirlwind of smoke. 
The major looked at Julie, and saw that her eyes were fixed 
on him. Throwing off his sister's embrace, he rushed towards 
the burning building, placed a ladder against it, and in a few 
moments reached the roof. 

^^ Poor John " was still standing at the only angle of the 
pigeon-house which the flames had not yet reached. 

" Jongheer," he exclaimed sadly, on seeing Sybrant ap- 
proach, " the smoke prevents my seeing the nest." 

" Give me your hatchet," replied the major. *^ I will take 
it down; but go and hold the foot of the ladder, that I may 
descend afterwards." 

"Oh, don't be afraid; I am strong, I am," said the mad- 
man, and giving him the hatchet he descended with singular 
agility, not, however, without being struck more than once by 
the flaming portions of the falling roof. 

The descent was still more dangerous for Sybrant Bran- 
tema; the walls, calcined in the inside, tottered imder the 
weight of the ladder, and fell at the moment that his feet 
touched the ground. But all danger was soon forgotten, and 
his brow was radiant with happiness. All his hopes were 
confirmed this time by Julie's reception ; she extended to him 
her trembling hand, which he tenderly pressed, and believed 
himself sure of being loved. But when he had returned to 
his chamber after the fire was over, Peter Eensaem said to 
her who peissed for his niece, — 

" We must have a talk together, my child." 

She followed him into the simple bureau where he usually 
passed a part of the morning. That plain, straightforward man, 
with his cold manner and observing look, had acquired over 
her the ascendency of a father, and had gained her entire con- 
fidence as well as her respect. 

" Do you wish, " he asked her, " that I should discover to 
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Major Brantema the secret of your birth ? He is a man of 
honour, and appears to feel sincere attachment for you ; only 
I am not sure that such an alliance would be happy." 

She seemed surprised, but begged him not to conceal any- 
thing from her. 

The registrar then represented to her that Sybrant, 
although possessed of a good fortune, had acquired habits of 
luxury and generosity, which, by his own showing, rendered 
his revenues hardly sufficient for his wants ; that if he should 
take a poor wife, he must renounce his accustomed manner 
of living, an eflFort which would doubtless cost him Uttle at 
first, but which would probably occasion strong regret when 
the first intoxication of love should have passed: he would be 
able with difficulty to maintain the rank of his family, and 
Julie, who would be the cause of it, would suflFer most. Per- 
haps also, some day or other he might be called upon to 
make some sacrifices to assist the young/ Baron de Lanval, 
if, as everything seemed to announce, the cause of the emi- 
grants was irretrievably lost. 

The young girl listened attentively ; her resolve was worthy 
of her generous mind. " Uncle," she said fiirmly, " I thank you 
for having enlightened me. I will go and join your wife and 
daughters ; he will then imderstand that I cannot marry 
him." 

When the major descended from his room in the morning, 
happy in the hopes with which his heart was filled, Julie had 
already quitted the house : he supposed that she doubted his 
honour, and that thought wounded him so cruelly that he 
would not condescend to make any further advances. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Deceived in his dearest hopes, Sybrant Brantema quitted 
Bosschem and Belgium. On his return to Holland he received 
an official despatch, which, accepting his resignation, declared 
it at the same time honourable, and left him the rank and 
title of major. But this mitigation of his disgrace arrived 
too late to reawaken his old attachment to the house of 
Orange. Without throwing himself into the republican party, 
which daily acquired more strength, he remained an indiflfe- 
rent spectator of the revolution that was preparing in his 
coimtry, and he went to pass some time at Amsterdam with a 
sister of his mother, a rich widow without children, of whom 
Nina was the declared favourite. 

The old lady was of noble birth, but she had formerly mar- 
ried, contrary to the wishes of her relations, a rich citizen 
whose family had at all times supported the cause of munici- 
pal independence. Faithful to the opinions of the husband 
whom she had lost, she professed violent hatred for the Stadt- 
holder, and was delighted to find her nephew's zeal so much 
cooled for the man whom she called a tyrant. She over- 
whelmed him with kindness, and pressed Nina to remain with 
her during the autumn. It was the shooting season, during 
which her brother counted on indemnifying himself for the 
idleness to which he was forcedly reduced. 

While the major led a sportsman's life in Frieseland and 
the Ommelands, grave events were being accomplished on the 
other side of the Zuyder Zee. The French, pursuing their 
victorious march, had arrived on the frontiers of the United 
Provinces. 
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In the first days of winter they passed the Meuse and the 
Wahal, favoured by the ice, and the Prince of Orange em- 
barked for England, while the army of Walmoden fell back 
towards Hanover. Three days after the army of Pichegru 
entered Amsterdam without resistance, saluted by the cries of 
joy of a part of the population. 

"Mevrouw" or "Madame" Van Broeck, Nina's aunt, 
oflFered a hearty welcome to the republican officers who were 
quartered upon her. They were young men belonging to the 
artillery, and who bore upon their features the marks of the 
fatigues and privations which they had supported with stoical 
firmness. The cavalry was cantoned in the surrounding 
villages. That was a source of regret for Nina, whose imagi- 
nation had dreamed for an instant that Colonel Solitaire would 
be quartered in the town, and that some favourable chance 
would lead him to the house where she dwelt. But, her 
little romance not having been realised, she did not for that 
renounce the project of knowing and thanking the liberator of 
her brother, and one fine morning Bertrand Eensaem received 
a visit in his quarters from two officers of artillery sent to seek 
him. They gravely announced to him that he was invited 
to go, as soon as he possibly could, to Madame Van Broeck's, 
where they had promised to present him to one of the pret- 
tiest young persons in all Holland. 

The colonel thought immediately of the family that had 
given him an asylum at Grertrudenberg. It comprised seve- 
ral young and pretty women who had tended him with great 
kindness, and the idea of seeing some of them pleased him 
extremely. " I will accompany you, citoyens," said he to the 
two artillerymen, without troubling himself more than they 
did about the icy northern blast that was blowing, and the 
heavy grey clouds which seemed to announce a perfect ava- 
lanche of snow. Those men of iron reckoned as nothing the 
inclemency of the climate. 

The uniform of the chasseurs-a-cheval had not been defi- 
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cient in elegance at the commencement of their first cam- 
paign; unfortunately it had been very seldom renewed during 
the following years, and the officers, paid in assignats, had 
been reduced for a long time past to the strictest necessaries. 
Nothing was then more simple than the costume of the brave 
colonel ; but he did not pay attention to it, accustomed as he 
was to think more of the wants of his soldiers than of his 
own. 

Introduced into the brilliant drawing-room of the rich 
Dutch widow, he was a little embarrassed by the compliments 
of the good lady, who saw a hero in every Frenchman and 
never ceased to sound their praise. He sought with his eyes 
the person whom he expected to see, and was far from sus- 
pecting that it was the young unknown girl who was standing 
near Madame Van Broeck, and whose beauty struck him with 
admiration. His surprise was then extreme when she ad- 
vanced towards him smilingly, putting out her hand as to an 
old friend. But the mystery was soon explained when she 
said in a voice full of emotion, — 

" I am Nina Brantema, the sister of the major whom you 
liberated." 

Bertrand hardly dared to touch the white hand that was 
extended to him ; for the first time in his life he experienced 
that strange fascination which the look of woman exercises 
sometimes over the heart of man. 

At dinner he was placed between the old lady and her 
niece, and the former pressed him to relate by what miracle 
his generous conduct towards the French emigrants had not 
been fatal to him. 

*^ Because the whole army thought as I did," he replied 
simply. "I was wrong to doubt it, and to think that I should 
run any risk." 

But the two captains of artillery did not permit him thus 
to throw a veil over the danger that he had braved. 

" I beg your pardon, citoyen Solitaire ; the army admired 
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you, but there were generals even who would not have had 
courage to put themselves in opposition to a representative 
of the people, and I myself heard the order given for your 
arrest What saved you was, that your chasseurs swore that 
they would sabre the gendarmes." 

" Oh ! I would certainly have prevented them," replied the 
colonel, faithful above all to the sentiment of military duty. 

" We should then have been obliged to cannonade them," 
said the artillery officer, smiling. ** We remembered you and 
your regiment since the affair of Pont-a-Chin." Then turning 
towards Madame Van Broeck, he related to her the wonders 
that the squadron of Bertrand Eensaem had performed that 
day in order to disengage a battery already surrounded by 
the Hessian cavalry. 

The attitude of the brave colonel during the narration was 
that of a man whom praise annoyed. He remarked that the 
cannoneers to whose assistance he had come still maintained 
their fire, and that it would have been disgraceful in him to 
abandon them ; then he changa(i the conversation. 

Nina was surprised that Bertrand did not speak to her of her 
brother ; she did not suspect the cause. The colonel, become 
timid as a girl when near her, hardly dared address a word 
to her ; he finished, however, by surmounting his hesitation, 
asked news of Sybrant, and expressed himself indignantly 
when he heard of his disgrace. 

** He is a man of honour," he said. *' I met him some time 
ago at my father's house, and although he soon saw that 
I was a French officer, he made me understand that in case of 
need he would be the first to protect my flight Since that time 
I have found myself opposed to him more than once, and 
although his soldiers were less inured to war than ours, they 
sometimes handled us rather roughly." 

'' Mevrouw " Van Broeck was enchanted to hear her ne- 
phew so spoken of, and declared that she was proud of him. 
Nina remained silent, but her fine eyes shone with joy. 
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The officers withdrew rather early, but the rich widow 
made the colonel promise to return to see her soon. After 
his departure she addressed some reproaches to her niece, 
whom she had not thought attentive enough to him. The 
young girl smiled with a singular expression. 

*^ I really believe, my dear aunt," said she, " that if one of 
those strangers took it into his head to pay his addresses to 
me, you would consent." 

"Certainly," replied the good old lady, "if it was Colonel 
Solitaire ; but you are a Brantema, and conceited about your 
birth, like all the rest of you. When I married Mynheer 
Van Broeck, it was your father who bore me most ill-wilL 
You were so cold just now towards that brave officer, that he 
did not dare to raise his eyes to you ; try to be more amiable 
another time." 

"I will endeavour," replied Nina, with an amused look; 
" I assure you that he did not displease me." 

A letter that she received from Sybrant saddened her. 
The major manifested weariness of heart and deep discourage- 
ment. He thought of travelling to distract his mind, but 
without hope of escaping a weight of chagrin and ennui that 
rendered life a burden to him. Although he did not mention 
Julie, some vague expressions of regret and grief betrayed 
the secret cause of his dejection. Nina was persuaded that 
his unhappy love was not yet extinct, and she asked herself 
if her brother would ever succeed in forgetting it. It appeared 
to her that he was wrong to be offended at the departure 
of the young girl, and to renounce hope so quickly. Never- 
theless she would not disclose her thoughts to him before in- 
terrogating Bertrand Eensaem respecting his opinion of his 
beautiful cousin. More touched than she appeared to be by 
the empire that she felt that she had already gained over him, 
she would have blushed to extort a secret; but she did not 
think that he would have any serious motive for reserve iu 
speaking of Julie. 

u 
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This time chance served her admirably. The colonel pre- 
sented himself some days after, at a moment when Madame 
Van Broeck had gone out. It was Nina who received him, 
and she could question him freely. Incapable of dissimulation, 
he expressed himself respecting the charming girl with the 
warmth of sincere aflfection and lively admiration. He had 
again seen her in the course of the autumn, and had found 
her worthy of all the tenderness that her adoptive family felt 
for her. 

If the republican soldier had been presumptuous enough to 
interpret in his favour the strange emotion which for an, in- 
stant was depicted on Nina's countenance, he might have 
supposed that she was rather jealous in listening to him ; but, 
too modest to conceive any such suspicion, he was prodi- 
giously astonished at her inquiring if Julie's hand was destined 
to him. 

This indiscreet question had hardly escaped the lips of Nina 
Brantema when she blushed at her words, and still more at the 
hitherto unknown sentiment that had wrested them from her. 
Happily the colonel was too much troubled himself to per- 
ceive her confusion. 

*' I could not marry her," said he, with some agitation ; 
" she is a noble by birth, as you are, and the difiference of 
rank is an insurmountable barrier." 

This simple reply was uttered with an accent too expres- 
sive for the young girl to mistake the thoughts that clouded 
the brow of the brave officer. Perfectly tranquillised as to the 
cause of his sadness, she recovered from her confusion, and 
excused herself for the indiscretion that she had committed 
by owning the love with which Julie had inspired her brother, 
and confessing that she did not believe that his love was yet 
extinguished. 

*' He may give himself up to it without fear," said Ber- 
trand Eensaem ; " Julie is of the illustrious family of De 
Lanval." 
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Nina felt so happy that she was nearly betraying the secret 
of her heart. 

** Eeally," said she, ** the house of Brantema will be sin- 
gularly fortunate if it thus escape the danger of a misal- 
liance f " 

The arrival of Madame Van Broeck changed the conver- 
sation. She had just learned that the provinces of Groningen 
and Frieseland had completely alUed themselves to the revo- 
lutionary movement, and that the neutrality of Prussia wa% 
it was believed, assured. 

Colonel Solitaire confirmed the news ; but he added that a 
part of the army of the north would probably be directed 
towards the interior of France, in order to terminate the war 
in La Vendee. He feared even that his regiment would 
shortly receive the order to march. 

Nina turned pale ; she knew that La Vendue was a field of 
carnage. 

" Oh, I should pity you," said the old lady. 

" I have made up my mind," replied Bertrandj tranquilly. 
" I am not born a Frenchman, and I don't feel the right to 
interfere in a civil war. I shall send in my resignation." 

" And what will become of you then ? " asked the good 
widow, with anxiety. 

" I think that I shall return to my father's. I have the 
same tastes as he has, and I will help him in his clearings." 

**And you will give up without regret your brilliant 
career, and the rank that you have acquired on the field of 
battle ? " 

" The life of a soldier is a sad one," he replied, shaking 
his head ; " he marches straight forward with his eyes shut, 
without attaching himself to anything. I am now twenty- 
seven, and begin to feel what our surgeons call * home- 
sickness : ' there is no remedy for it but to return to onels 
family. I have an affectionate mother, two good sisters, who 
will shortly be married, one to a young notary, the other to 
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a good farmer, a reUtion of ours ; it makes the teats come 
iato my eyes when I think of them." 

Madame Van Broeck took his hand and pressed it ; she 
was touched at this craving for affection that the melancholy 
of the colonel revealed, and admired his abnegation. The 
look of dissatisfaction tiiat she fixed on her nieoe seemed to 
toquii%) " Why do you not love him ? " 

But, to her great surprise, Nina appeared at last to be 
i^tated. A stranger to all the artifices of coquetry, she 
foimd in the very innocence of her heart a sort of boldness 
which contrasted strongly with the genUeness of her cha- 
racter, 

" Aunt," said she, " I have a great desire to revisit Boss- 
chem ; if the colonel returns there, we wUl go some day and 
surprise him." 

« With all my heart," exclaimed the widow, enchanted. 

Bertrand Eensaem, in spit« of all his modesty, could not 
help half divining the sense of Nina's words. He fixed a 
deep look on her, and saw that he was loved. 

" Mademoiselle," said he to her, with manly frankness, " it 
is a great hope of happiness that you give me : will you 
have the courage to keep your promise ? " 

" Yes," she replied, " I am resolved." 

That very evening she wrote to Sybrant, to ask his con- 
sent to her marriage with Colonel Solitaire. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



:, a month later, became the husband of 
!ma. The wedding was celebrated with a certain 
i at the house of Madame Van Broeck, who tes- 
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tified the most lively joy at the marriage. Sybrant waa 
present, and showed the strongest affection and friendship for 
his sister and his brother-in-law; but both of them were 
struck with the change that had taken place in him. His 
character had become serious, his humour thoughtful and 
dreamy, and when Nina spoke to him of Julie, he appeared 
indifferent. 

He conversed frequently with the registrar, who, notwith- 
standing the rigour of the season, had made the journey 
to Amsterdam with his wife and daughters. He inquired 
into the methods of cultivation, which he wished to apply to 
a part of his domain. 

" I have no other ambition," said he, ** than that of in- 
creasing my fortune. I have dismissed part of my house- 
hold and sold my equipages, but there are some old servants 
whom I cannot send away or neglect. I must endeavour to 
make the most of some very middling land, which will only 
return a profit at the end of some years. Till then I shall 
be poor, for I will not count on my share of the inheritance 
of that good old aunt ; she will Uve, I hope, as long as I 
shaU." 

The honest registrar, without seeking to discourage him, 
exposed to him faithfully all the difficulties of his undertak- 
ing. He had himself sunk considerable capital in his works, 
and he was yet hardly beginning* to reap some benefit, from 
the fields that he had brought into cultivation. But he found 
the major unchangeable in his resolution, and he even per- 
ceived that he had carefully studied the more humble 
questions of agricultural economy, on which the success of 
his projects must depend. 

The brilliant officer of hussars showed a singular disposition 
to become a close calculator^ and he gained in the esteem of 
the registrar, who thought him now capable of becoming 
some day an useful member of society. 

After his return to Bosschem, Peter Eensaem was compli- 
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mented by his friends and neighbours on the rich marriage 
of his son. He received their congratulations with his usual 
calmness ; but people began to observe in him a thirst for gain 
that they Imd not remarked before, and which somewhat 
impaired his old reputation for probity. He began visiting 
some of the national domains that had been confiscated, 
entered into communication with the agents charged with the 
sale, and announced his intention of becoming a bidder for 
them. 

If such conduct alienated from him the esteem of some of 
his fellow-citizens, the clamour became general when, after 
having obtained for a low price the estate of the Yieux Marais, 
be cut down the great trees of the avenues, drained the fish 
ponds, rased to the groimd the old chateau, of which the roof 
was covered with lead, and sold the materials. He made 
money of everything, and at last passed for an agent of the 
notorious "Black Band.** The intended husbands of his 
daughters were very nearly renouncing his alliance, and took 
care to stipulate in their marriage contracts that they aban- 
doned beforehand all claim to any part, which might otherwise 
fall to them, of the national property bought by their father- 
in-law. It was the only way to escape the same disrepute. 

Julie was perhaps the only person who did not think un- 
kindly of him for having made that acquisition. " My child,** 
said he to her, ^^ since the inheritance of your fEimily is lost 
to it, there can be no harm in its falling into my hands. I 
will come to an arrangement with your brother, but without 
noise, so that he may still get something from the rents ; if 
he should die — and the abandonment in which he leaves you 
cannot bring him good fortune — I shall have perhaps to settle 
with some distant relations who remain to you, but I will 
manage so that you shall have the modest portion which 
would have been Intimately yours." 

Peter Eensaem, in fact, busied himself with secretly legal- 
ising the acquisition that had brought so much blame upon 
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him, and with which his conscience would have reproached 
him if he had not indemnified, so far as circumstances would 
permit, the natural proprietor of the estate. With this object 
he borrowed from his son the sum of twenty-five thousand 
florins, and offered it to the young Baron de Lanval, in the 
shape of a purchase of his rights. It was more than the 
price at which the Yieux Marais had been estimated, and the 
emigre hastened' to accept so highly advantageous a transac-* 
tion. It was on that occasion that his sister heard from him 
for the last time. He perished obscurely some time after in 
a dtiel with one of his comrades. 

When Peter Eensaem foimd himself the assured master, let 
what would happen, of the fine estates that he had purchased, 
and of which he reckoned on tripling the revenue, his 
conduct towards Julie became more affectionate than ever. 
He would not permit he* to replace his daughters in the 
cares of the household; but he acquainted her with the 
improvements that he was making in his new property, and 
confided to her the care of keeping the register of the 
accounts, in which the receipts and expenses were duly in- 
scribed. However foreign this occupation was to the habits 
of the young girl, she felt a certain satisfaction in the idea of 
being useful to her benefactor. Soon he showed her the 
letters that he received from Sybrant : they related always 
to the crops and the farming operations that he had under- 
taken, and in which he seemed to become more and more 
absorbed; but she thought that she could remark that the 
few words in which he alluded to the family of the registrar 
became insensibly less cold. 

At last he wrote one day that the moderate kind of life 
to which his labours condemned him for a long time to come, 
would have seemed agreeable enough if his sister had re- 
mained with him, but that he could not offier the rough hand 
of a farmer to any young lady of noble birth, who would die of 
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ennui vhile he was directing hia ploughings and sowings, &c. 
" If I was not a Catholic," he wrote at the end, " I would 
marry the daughter of some good country dominie." 

" Hem ! " said the registrar, on looking over that letter. 
*'I think that he lovee you seriously, Julie, and that we 
shall very likely see him again one of these days." 

" But, uncle," she relied, in a voice that slightly trembled, 
"he cannot think of me. Nina and the colonel must have 
told him the secret of my birth." 

She waa mistaken : Nina, discouraged by the little atten- 
tion that her brother had appeared to accord to her first 
words, had thought it useless to continue her confidence any 
further. 

As Peter Eensaem had foreseen, Sybrant Brantema did 
not suffer any very long period to elapse before presenting 
himself at Bosschem. The first person he met in tlie village 
market-place when he arrived towards evening, was the poor 
crazy fellow whose life he had saved, but who had never un- 
derstood the act. 

" Well, Jean," he asked, " are you always happy here ? " 

" Yes, Jongheer," replied the idiot. " I have a good mas- 
ter, and, do you see, I am a favourite with Mademoiselle since 
the day that you know of." 

These words made the major stArt; without doubt Julie 
had not forgotten him. He proceeded towards the house with 
a slow step, but vrith a heart full of joy. The registrar ad- 
vanced to meet himj and introduced him into the room where 
his wife and niece were sitting; the former received him as 
an old friend, the latter with an emotion that she could not 
te hours of that evening appeared to him to be 
^ his existence. 

y he asked Peter Eensaem if he would permit 
» the hand of his niece, 

," said the registrar; "but, since you have 
IS habits, you must not marry with your eyes 
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shut. In the first place I will prove to you that you have 
fixed your affections on a reasonable woman." 

He then opened the register which was under the care of 
Julie, aud/made Sybrant observe with what regularity it was 
kept. The major would willingly have applied his lips to 
the writing of that beloved hand, but his host obliged him to 
pay attention to the amount of the figures, and the import- 
ance of the results that they attested. The sale of the trees 
and of the materials had largely covered the purchase-money 
of the domain and the expenses of draining the ponds, &c. 
The extent of corn land had augmented by more than half, 
and the rents had increased in still greater proportion. There 
remained to be repaid the twenty*five thousand florins lent 
by the colonel, but the interest had been fixed at a rate suffi- 
ciently low to allow of the debt being p£^d off in a few years. 

Peter Eensaem had made a capital speculation; only Sy- 
brant could not very well comprehend why he explained 
the details of it to him at such length. 

The registrar ended by telling him. ** It is not for myself," 
said he, *^ that I made this operation : my advances are quite 
covered, and you see that I have even kept an account of 
the interest of them. The property is Julie's." 

" But your children ? " exclaimed Sybrant. 

** They will have all that I possess," replied Peter, ** and, 
thank Grod, I think that I have tolerably well rounded their 
patrimony. An honest man cannot take away that of others, 
and I must now tell you that Julie is the heiress of the De 
Lanvals." 

Sybrant Brantema, struck with astonishment, looked at 
the registrar as if he had not imderstood him. The brow of 
the good man shone with that inward joy that satisfaction of 
the conscience always inspires. " Oh I you are worth us all 
put together," exclaimed the major, pressing him in his arms. 

Peter Eensaem returned his embrace affectionately ; then 
he resumed, with a slight smile, — 
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Tell me why you turned farmer." 

For her/' said Sybrant. " After a moment of insensate 
vexation, I felt my injustice, and, more than ever, the value 
of her love ; but I was not rich enough to oflfier her an exist- 
ence such as the world would impose on. me, and I feared also 
that she would not be happy. I wished to render myself 
master of my future life, and free in my choice." 

The registrar then sent for Julie. He had no need to tell 
her that she was loved, but he put into her hands the deed 
that made her mistress of the '^ Vieux Marais," and which 
would render her union with Sybrant equal in point of for- 
tune. 

Happiness cannot be well described. We must then sus- 
pend here the recital of the scenes which preceded the mar- 
riage of Julie de Lanval with Sybrant Brantema. 

^he void that the departm*e of the young bride left in the 
house of Peter Eensaem was soon filled by the arrival of his 
son and his wife. The colonel renounced the career of arms 
to settle at Bosschem. It is from one of his sons that we 
received this story, which was related to us in the old parlour 
of the house that the registrar had inhabited. More than 
once, when listening to it, our eyes were cast upon the picture 
that represents him in his old age, preserving still, under his 
white hair, the kind and manly expression of his features and 
the firmness of his look. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The following story was narrated to me by the personage 
who had been the hero of it. He was at that time about 
fifty years old, and had observed attentively the changes in 
men and things around him. He did not believe that cha- 
racters such as those of which the type had remained in his 
memory could easily be found at the present day in his 
native town, but he loved to recall them to mind, and we 
will endeavour not to alter his recital. 

Let us first say a word respecting the old city in which 
his youth had been passed, and which, for a long period, was 
the Oxford of the Catholic Netherlands. 

Louvain would be the principal town of Belgium if the 
immense space within its walls were completely inhabited. 
Its ramparts, now levelled and transformed into smiling pro- 
menades, corresponded^ by their extent, to the almost incre- 
dible figure of the population that they contained in the 
fourteenth century, and which amounted, it is said, to two 
hundred thousand souls. The principal trade carried on 
there, as at Bruges and Ghent, was the fabrication of cloth. 
The fine and strong wool of England was exported to Flan- 
ders and Brabant, where it was converted into fabrics sought 
for throughout the north of Europe. 

A laborious race of intelligent workmen subsisted by this 
manufacture, and derived from it a moderate competency. 
The houses were for the greater part workshops on a small 
scale ; for the rules of the woollen trade, which were conceived 
in an entirely democratic sense, did not permit even the 
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richest master to take any poor workman into his pay. 
Every foreman worked, as though in family, with a certain 
number of journeymen who gained almost as much as him- 
self. The cloth thus manufactured passed into the hands of 
the merchant after having undergone the inspection of a jury, 
and the work performed was paid for at a fixed rate. It 
resulted from this order of things that all the members of 
the corporation of weavers were sheltered from dependence 
and poverty, though none of them usually attained opulence. 

But if this working community might be compared to a 
hive of bees, each cell of which has the same proportions, it 
was not less redoubtable in its anger than an irritated swarm, 
for the drapers had also their sting ; it was a pike of eight to 
ten, sometimes even fourteen feet long, which then replaced 
in their hands the pacific shuttle : one day it happened that 
the noble magistrates of Louvain were thrown out of the 
windows of the Hotel de Ville, a monument of most graceful 
and delicate architecture, and that they fell upon the sharp 
points of those popular weapons. Some years later, after an 
insurrection, the Duke of Brabant and his knights entered the 
town by the breach that they had made in the walls, and 
took such good measures against the insurgents that the 
woollen trade entirely disappeared ; but with . it disappeared 
the importance of the city, which never recovered after that 
heavy blow. The space formerly covered by the houses of 
the working classes became deserted, and the plough traced 
its furrows over the levelled soil. Even at the present time 
Louvain encloses, within the circumference of its boulevards, 
vast fields in full cultivation. The demolished quarters do 
not show the least trace of the buildings that once covered . 
them, a circumstance which is also common to Bruges and 
to Ghent. It might be supposed that the ground had swal- 
lowed up the scattered remains of the ancient houses, the 
base of which only was of stone or brick, while the remain- 
der of the edifice was of wood, covered sometimes with clay. 

In order to repopulate Louvain, a duke of the house of 
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Burgundy founded there the university which was destined 
one day to acquire an European reputation. 

The old cloth hall became the focus of science, and one of 
its primest supporters in northern countries ; but science and 
manufactures rarely dwell within the same walls. 

The town received an addition of a remarkable number of 
colleges, of which the massive, and in some cases monumental, 
character of the architecture contrasted with the somewhat 
mean proportions of the surrounding houses. The brewers, 
however, celebrated for long years past, became very flou- 
rishing during the last century, the ancient strong beer, 
called " Pieterman," preserving particular superiority, which 
it seems to derive from the water of the Dyle; while a 
lighter kind, which is styled " Louvain beer," was brought to 
a certain state of perfection. 

We will now let the worthy ** Louvanist " from whom we 
received this narrative tell his own story. He no longer in- 
habits the old city, and the position that he occupies does not 
permit us to designate him distinctly enough to be recog- 
nised; for, whatever might be the celebrity that our pen might 
confer on him, the modesty of his character would lead him 
to feel the inconveniences of it too strongly. 



A short time before the date of my birth, which goes 
back so far as the beginning of the present century, the 
university had been suppressed by the French, and the 
colleges sold as national property. 

My father, a former student in theology, fortunately pos- 
sessed a patrimony which suflBced for his wants. Whether he 
married from inclination, or to escape military service, was 
what I never well knew ; but he had at first hesitated between 
two young persons of the same name, being cousins in the 
fourth degree, which then was considered a very near relation- 
ship. He chose the most gentle and the prettiest, who was, 
to me, the most tender, if not the most prudent, of mothers. 
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Unhappily she became a widow while I was yet a child^ and 
after having wept her loss for some years she gave her hand 
to a second husband. He was a merchant who passed as 
wealthy ; he occupied a fine house on the canal basin, kept a 
carriage, and made a considerable figure in the town. Of a dis- 
position at bottom rather tame, he was of an easy humour and 
full of attention for her who bore his name. As she did not 
give him any children, I obtained about the same place in his 
affections as if I had been his son ; he treated me with an in- 
dulgence that, at the age of my first studies, made of me a 
very negligent and idle scholar. On the other hand I acquired 
a certain address in bodily exercises, and even in the use of 
arms, for my father-in-law was a member of some fencing 
and shooting societies, where he often took me with him ; at 
fifteen I could execute the old trick of snuffing a candle with 
a pistol ball, and I only wanted a little more vigour of arm to 
handle a foil with the dexterity of a distinguished fencer. 

At first this was my sole object of ambition, but when the 
university was re-established under King William, I wished to 
become an advocate, for the faculty of laws held thence- 
forward the first rank ; and, as the lectures were given in Latin, 
I clearly comprehended that my ignorance would effectually 
exclude me from the career that I preferred. Two years of 
hard work, however, so well repaired the time that I had lost, 
that, at my entrance to the university, I was regarded as a pro- 
mising pupil. 

My &ther-in-}aw died. I had for some months perceived 
that his affairs were in disorder, but I did not yet suspect the 
abyss into which the wretched man had dragged my mother, 
whose fortune he had entirely dissipated. Not only nothing 
remained for her, but he had made her undertake engage- 
ments which left her about thirty thousand francs in debt. 
The word " bankruptcy " was pronounced by the notary whom 
we consulted ; he was a man of cold character and common- 
place sentiments. He did not understand that ^^ bankruptcy " 
would be a sentence of death for my mother, but I felt it» and 
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I would have sacrificed cheerfully the modest inheritance left 
me by my father^ rather than allow a moment's shame to fall 
on her. 

Unluckily I was yet only nineteen, and could not alienate 
the little that I possessed. In my despair I imagined that my 
promise would be a pledge suflScient to satisfy our principal 
creditor ; but I did not dare to confide my hopes to my mother, 
for I knew that it would be impossible for her to partake them* 
The cause was this. 

The hesitation that my father had shown formerly in 
choosing between her and her cousin, was still present to her 
thoughts. Without preserving any bitter feelings towards her 
vanquished rival, she knew that the latter had nev^er pardoned 
her ; married to a rich brewer, older than herself, and who 
went little into the world, she met us but seldom, but on 
every occasion she manifested a feeling of disapprobation for 
what she called my mother's " weakness." I was, according to 
her, a spoiled child, for whom my mother's indulgence was pre- 
paring misery. She herself brought up her only daughter with a 
severity that seemed to me frightful ; the poor girl passed the 
best hours of her life in stitching, or mending stockings, as 
though she were some day or other to subsist by the produce 
of her needle. Mr. Van Loo, that was the brewer's name, 
allowed his wife to command in the house, where he rarely 
was to be seen except in the morning ; he belonged to all the 
pacific brotherhoods of archers, crossbow-shooters, and bowlers 
in the town and suburbs. In the evening he visited the esta- 
minets, or beer and smoking rooms, that he supplied, and of 
which he was often the proprietor. His ordinary ration of 
** pieterman," renewed from tavern to tavern, ended by arriv- 
ing at formidable proportions unknown to the generation of 
the present day. About fifteen quarts was a trifle for him ; 
never was his reason troubled by his libations ; only his ab- 
domen swelled beyond measure, while his legs dwindled away : 
when they became too meagre to carry him, he took to his bed 

X 
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and died. His widow then assumed the sole direction of the 
brewery and other business. She found my father-in-law 
inscribed as a debtor in the books of her husband, who had 
lent him a considerable sum. 

Without exacting the reimbursement of the capital, she 
required the interest to be paid with strict punctuality, and 
refused to make any further advances. When he in turn had 
ceased to live, and our ruin was declared, she was our princi- 
pal creditor. 

How did it come into my head to have recourse to her, in 
spite of her reputation for severity and the fear with which 
she inspired my mother? 

I could only well account for it to myself a long time 
after. Although she had so loudly blamed the manner in 
which I had been brought up, it had sometimes appeared to 
me that her hard brown eyes were fixed on me without much 
ill will ; I resembled my father whom she had loved. ** My 
poor boy," she said to me one day, "you will never be 
rich." 

I had been offended at this, but perhaps it was only the 
expression of true pity. I knew, besides, that some one in 
her house took an interest in me ; it was in truth only an 
old woman who had formerly been in the service of my 
father's parents, but she enjoyed singular favour with her 
mistress. In an evening, the mother, the daughter, and the 
servant might be seen sitting at the same window, talking 
together and making their remarks on the passers-by ; these 
habits, which would now seem vulgar and trivial, then no 
longer existed in the better class of citizens, but Madame 
Van Loo seldom quitted her house, received nobody except 
on business, and lived after her own fisishion, feeling fully 
protected against contempt by her wealth. 

When I arrived at her house, my courage nearly &iled me 
at the moment of ringing the bell. I had left home full of 
hopes, but they had vanished as I approached the domicile. 
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Fortunately it was old Godelieve who opened the door. 
Under her large stiflF cap, the good woman, with her thin 
face, her red eyes and hooked nose, had the air of one of 
those devout females whom the people call « Kwezels," but 
it is unjust to attach a contemptuous sense to that word ; if 
the piety of those ancient maidens be often accompanied by 
a little stifihess and narrow-mindedness, it is almost always 
united to real goodness of heart Godelieve seemed to have 
transferred to me the afiFection that she had felt for her first 
master. 

" Come in, Mr. Joseph," she said in a friendly tone, ^ You 
have had a great misfortune ; but God is good. I will go and 
tell Madame." , 

She opened for me the door of a room where persons on 
intimate terms with the family were usually received. A 
simple straw mat served as carpet, but the furniture, though 
old, was rather handsome : two pictures which decorated the 
walls came from the « College du P^e," and the hand of 
eminent masters could be readily distinguished ; a secretary, 
handsomely inlaid, appeared marvellous to me, for at that 
time hardly any other style of cabinet work was to be seen 
save that of the Empire, with its cold elegance and indif- 
ferent workmanship. 

After an interval of some minutes, Madame Van Loo 
entered. 

Figure to yourself a woman from forty to forty-five years 
of age, with dark complexion, thin face, dressed in an old 
yellow silk gown, and without a cap ; she had long features, 
her nose was thin and curved, her forehead wrinkled and 
prominent, and her eyes were set and glazed like those of a 
bird of prey-: she might have been taken for a bailiflF in pet- 
ticoats, and her reception of me was jH-etty well in accord- 
ance with the expression of her physiognomy. 

" I had too much confidence in your father-in-law," she 
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said to me ; *' if I had forced him to pay me four or five 
years ago, he would have failed before quite ruining my 
cousin. At present she loses all, and there still remains a 
deficit." 

" I will endeavour to make it good," I answered ; ^* in two 
years I shall be of age." 

She looked at me with an air of almost disdainful com- 
passion. 

" And what will your mother live upon then ? " she asked. 
" You have now about twelve to fifteen hundred francs a 
year ; but, by lodging cheaply and imposing some privations 
on yourselves, there will be still enough for you two." 

"But when I am twenty-one I shall have finished my 
studies," I replied with superb confidence ; ** I^all gain money 
as an advocate." 

She burst out into a bitter jerking laugh, that stung me to 
the heart.; then she resumed harshly, — 

"Perhaps you may be a licentiate going through your 
stage, that is to say, a little poorer than a student, who has 
no wants ; you will be very lucky if you contrive to maintain 
yourself in .six or seven years hence." 

I rose and took my hat, but she stopped me by a look. 
*^ What did you come for ? " she asked. " I suppose that 
you had something to say to me ; speak, then ! " 

More alarmed than encouraged by this apostrophe, I hesi- 
tatingly explained to her the plan that I had imagined, but 
which her words had just overthrown. I quite understood 
that, if a delay of two years might be admissible, one of three 
or four times as long could not be proposed. The bankruptcy 
must then be declared, and I must renounce the hope of 
saving my mother. A cold sweat broke out upon my brow. 
*^ In short," said the rich widow, " your project was absurd ; 
but there is some one here who had divined it, and who has 
had the folly to wish to be answerable for you. It is Grode- 
lieve ; do you know that she has laid by something ? " 
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** Godelieve ! " I exclaimed ; " do you think that I would 
deprive the poor thing of her savings ? '* 

" Well, after all, somehody must be * deprived,' as you call 
it," pitilessly replied Madame Van Loo, " and if there is a 
bankruptcy the ' privation ' will fall on us. Godelieve had 
received a small legacy from your father, which my husband 
invested for her. If she should lose that money and her 
savings besides, she will always have a living with me or my 
daughter*** 

I was indignant, and declared, in the most positive manner, 
that nothing should make me agree to such an arrange- 
ment. 

^* You will never be rich," she answered ; " I foretold it, and 
I see it clearly. But the poor woman will be hurt at your 
refusal." 

"Tell her, Madame, that I bless her for her generosity 
towards me, and that she is far better than certain persons 
with whom I am allied by blood. "^^ 

This reproach did not seem to move the brewer's widow in 
the least ; she asked me coldly whom my mother intended to 
charge with the care of our interests. I named the notary, 
and saw that she frowned. 

"It will be long," said she, "and we shall" lose a great 
deal." • 

" I am extremely sorry," said I, with a feeling of joy : I 
could have wished, at that moment, that she might be 
ruined. 

" Supposing I should prefer making an arrangement with 
you," continued Madame Van Loo, after a moment's reflec- 
tion, " you know that the arrears of interest would increase 
the debt by half?" 

Hope returned to me; but did she speak seriously? or 
was I still to distrust that hand which appeared to he ex- 
tended towards me, but which just now seemed to find a sort 
of pleasure in cutting my throat ? 

X 3 
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" If you had been brought up wisely," she pursued, " I 
should have more confidence in your future fortune. A 
prudent yoang man may make a good marriage ; you are a 
good-looking lad enough " (I had rather she had boxed my 
ears), "and, by directing your inclinations properly, you 
might perhaps obtain the hand of some rich young person — 
there are such in our family. What should you think of the 
Demoiselle Lionnet ? The flower of her youth is beginning to 
pass away, and as no suitor presents himself whose fortime 
approaches hers, a cousin might have some chance." 

I could not answer ; humiliation suflFocated me. 

*' Eeturn to-morrow," she said, rising ; *' I will tell you my 
decision." 

But my patience was at an end, and I in turn stopped 
her. 

*^ Madame," I ventured to say, ** the Dyle passes before 
your door, and. Id the state of mind in which I am, one might 
be tempted to throw oneself into it; do not keep me iu 
uncertainty." 

I do not know whether she was alarmed aJb the despair 
painted in my face, but the tone of her voice seemed to me 
less harsh when she replied, — 

" It is a bad business in any way; however, I will run the 
risk, if you will give me your word of honour not to forget 
that, after our arrangement, you belong to me a little. I 
shall have no other security than your hopes, still very re- 
mote, and in contemning my advice you would be doing me 
injury. Eeflect then ; I will not take you by siurprise, but if 
you become my debtor, honesty will bind you to me." 

" Be it as Heaven pleases ! " I exclaimed, shuddering ; *^ I 
pledge you my word that I will not neglect anything in order 
to acquit myself towards you." 

" It is well," she said ; " you will write me a letter that I 
can one day place under your eyes if I should have to com- 
plain of you : as you are a minor, it is the only engagement 
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that I can ask of you. Tell your notary that I accept the 
transfer of my claim." i 

I was on the point of kissing her hand ; and neverthe- 
less the compact that I had just made inspired me with as 
much terror as if I had sold my future existence to a far 
more terrible being than a human creature, one of flesh and 
blood. 



^^^^m^mtm 



CHAPTER 11. 

OxTB debts were paid, and I retired with my mother to a 
house, the principal tenant of which gave us up a part. 
Three rooms which looked upon a garden, and a small 
kitchen, formed all our lodgings. The more than modest 
existence to which we were reduced made a sorrowful contrast 
to the luxury with which till now we had been surrounded. 
We suffered, however, less than I could have supposed. 
Every day a woman came to put our little apartment in 
order ; my mother, courageous against poverty, herself pre-- 
pared our repasts. There remained to us from our former 
opulence a great deal of linen, and, according to the custom of 
old families, a good deal of it was in the piece, from which 
she made for me many more shirts than I could wear out in 
a very long time. This humble task, which she fulfilled with 
a sort of delight, alleviated the solitude of her new existence. 
Sometimes tears rose to my eyes when seeing her thus work 
in silence : she was still handsome, for the pm*e lines of her 
countenance had preserved their regularity, and her gentle 
soul was revealed in the serenity of her looks. As for me, in 
whom she placed henceforth all her happiness, the hope of 
assuring her a better future lot redoubled my application to 
study, and I devoted myself to it with an ardour that migb^ 
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have been dangerous for my health if my constitution had 
been less strong. I had successfully passed the examination 
for my first degree, and I soon beheld without fear the 
approach of the ordeals of the doctorate, the principal of which 
then consisted in the defence of a thesis written in Latin. 

Among ow: professors there were some men of great 
talent, whose lessons I followed with enthusiasm and love. 
I was remarked by them, and the good that they said of me 
procured me the reputation of what is called a brilliant subject 
More than one of the academical authorities replied to my 
humble salutation with a kindly smile, and a celebrated sur- 
geon who lived opposite to us honoured me also with the 
same favour. In order that the joy that I felt at this latter 
condescension may be understood, I must add that he had a 
daughter, a little younger than I was, and who became the 
object of my dreams. 

The beauty of the sex is peirhaps less general among the 
women of Louvain than with those of Malines and Antwerp, 
who are endowed for the most part with regular features 
and brilliant bloom ; but Matilda Humbeke would have been 
remarked everywhere. Tall and well made, with an attractive 
countenance, there was as much brightness in her glance as 
sweetness in her smile. Perhaps a painter might have con- 
sidered the proportions of her figure rather too full, and her 
plumpness somewhat too marked ; but these slight imperfec- 
tions escaped my eyes, and, at the age at which I was, they are 
regarded sometimes as additional charms. If it is permitted 
to believe what is related of the Ottoman taste for stout beauties, 
she exhibited to its full extent the oriental type of a hourL 

Encouraged by the kind looks that the doctor gave me, 
and he was not prodigal of his politeness, I only thought of the 
means of getting access to his house. The opportunity came 
of itself. He had just received a decoration from a little 
German prince, whose son had broken his arm by falling 
from his horse during a visit to the Castle of Heverli, and 
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had been cured by him. The pupils of the hospital resolved 
to give him a serenade, less, it is true, from affection for him, 
than from hatred to one of the professors of the university, 
who, it was said, was violently jealous of Aim, and a great 
tyrant to them. Provided with a French horn, on which 
instrument I had acquired a certain skill, I boldly joined the 
musicians, who were for the greater part simple amateurs as 
I was. The door and the windows were opened, the apart- 
ments illuminated, and we were invited to enter. 

The doctor had evidently been informed of our project, 
and he wished the fete to be complete. We had played in 
the street ; we were obliged to recommence in the drawing- 
room. The great surgeon had decidedly a taste for bad music, 
at least when it was played in his honour, and when it was 
to be talked about in the town. 

While, with raised eyebrows and radiant visage, he con- 
gratulated the performers and passed from group to group, I 
approached the charming Matilda, who that evening was in 
full ball dress ; a tight frock of rose-coloured satin impri- 
soned her opulent waist, and bouquets of artificial flowers 
crowned her abundant locks. In this costume of rather 
vulgar elegance, I thought her so dazzling that I should not 
have had the boldness to address a single word to her if she 
had not taken the initiative. 

" Eeally, Mr. Student," she said to me, with her beautiful 
smile, which discovered two rows of pearls, *^you do honour 
to old Martini, for it is he, I suppose, who gave you your 
lessons. He also taught me the solfeggio." Father Martini 
was an universal musician. 

I answered that " I was proud to have had the same mas- 
ter, but that, without doubt, she possessed a talent much less 
imperfect than mine." 

" Not by any means," she replied, laughing ; *^ my hands 
are too awkward for the piano. Nothing can render my fin- 
gers flexible." 
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^' It is not that)" said the doctor, whom I was surprised 
to perceive all at once by my side ; '^ my daughter has little 
taste for those interminable sonatas, which are as tiresome to 
execute as to hear ; but if you will come sometimes and hear 
a little unpretending music, you will see that she does not 
perform badly. I know that you seldom go out ; a few hours^ 
diversion will do you good." 

I coloured up with pleasure on receiving this invitation, 
which anticipated my secret wishes ; and if the doctor did not 
yet suspect my admiration for his daughter, the confasion 
with which I answered him must have revealed it» My 
tongue became embarrassed in the midst of my thanks. 
Never did a fortunate lover cut a more foolish figure. 

But decidedly I was in his good graces. Without seeming 
to remark my emotion, he spoke only in flattering terms of 
the success of my studies, and he gave me to understand that 
he believed me destined to acquire considerable celebrity. 
Lawyers are more fortunate than we are," said he; 

fortune goes to seek them in their offices, and they only 
work at stated hours, while the surgeon is the slave of the 
sufferings of humanity. Day and night he is at the service 
of all who send for him, and his duty tears him from the 
sweets of domestic life." 

The sense of these words became still more clear for 
me when the lively Matilda added that she would never 
take as husband a man condemned to so laborious a career. 
I dared to suppose that I might be permitted, some day or 
other, to aspire to her hand, and I withdrew intoxicated ¥rith 

joy. 

In facty a visit that I paid some days after was graciously 
received; and I found myself soon welcomed in the house as 
a friend. Matilda showed in my favour a charming gaiety, 
and a familiarity that quite ravished me with delight The 
great surgeon was more imposing ; a thick head of hair, fiercely 
brushed up, crowned his ample forehead, while his neck« 
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enclosed in the folds of a wide cravat, preserved inflexible 
stiflfness. He appeared a sovereign in his drawing-room and 
at table ; but if he assumed the air of a superior personage, 
he also displayed the sentiments of a noble mind, inaccessible 
to sordid ideas. He honoured talent, despised wealth, and 
professed a generous devotion to his art, without troubling 
himself about the rank of those who invoked its aid. What 
a contrast between him and Madame Van Loo, whose ideas 
seemed to me so mean I 

Notwithstanding our ruin, my mother might possibly one 
day or other recover some competency. There still existed 
a distant relation who passed as extremely rich, and whose 
property would certainly come to our family, for the unhappy 
man was no longer able to dispose of it. His mind had 
always been weak, and for some time past his reason had so 
completely wandered that it had been necessary to remove 
him from the management of his affairs. His madness con- 
sisted in his believing himself the most celebrated victim of 
Spanish tyranny in the Netherlands ; he thought that he was 
the Count of Egmont, and the persons who spoke of him 
seldom called him otherwise. 

Dr. Humbeke often saw him in the private asylum where 
he vegetated, and one day announced to me that his patient 
was falling into a state of confirmed idiocy. 

" He will only live the longer perhaps," said he ; ^* but that 
is not an evil for you. His fortune is well administered, and 
your share will be doubled if he does not quit this world till 
after your rich cousin." 

"But she has a daughter," I remarked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. Margaret Van Loo was, ac- 
cording to him, a weakly child, whose health required care 
that her mother neglected to take ; she was kept in doors, 
fatigued with servile occupations, while air and exercise were 
necessary. She would soon dwindle away and die. 

These remarks were made quite coolly ; the doctor's hu- 
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manity was concentrated on his patients, and the brewer^s 
widow was not one of them. 

I was to dine on the following Sunday at Madame Van 
Loo's. It was a forced duty that she imposed on me once 
a month since I had fallen into her clutches, and which was 
perfect torture for me ; I had to undergo an examination 
concerning every one of my actions, and it was of no use 
trying to hide from her the most common tricks of a student, 
such as a noisy race through the " Beguinage," or the great 
market-bell rung during the night, or the serenade in which 
I had figured, — she knew all. She even had observations to 
make upon my costume, and had obliged me to employ her 
late husband's tailor and shoemaker. Perhaps I foimd some 
trifling advantage in this change — I was served better and 
cheaper ; but the weight of this constraint was insupportable. 
I hardly tasted her dinner, the frugality of which showed 
little vanity ; the good old Godelieve, who waited on us, was 
afflicted at my want of appetite, and pretended that study 
would make me ill. 

It was after the dessert, and when I was alone with the 
rich widow, that she exercised her abominably inquisitorial 
powers ; but I prevented her this time by inquiring if she 
was not alarmed at the excessive paleness of her daughter. 

I had again to undergo her piercing and severe look. 

"You pay attention to trifles," she said. "I was like 
Margaret at her age ; she is stronger than she appears." 

" I think so," I replied ; ** but since you possess such a 
beautiful country seat near Tervueren, why do you never 
take her there? She is at an age when too long continued 
work is injurious to the development that nature is opera- 
ting." 

" Is it at the Humbekes' that you have heard that ? " she 
replied sourly ; " I don't wish my daughter to become so fat 
as Miss Matilda." Then softening a little, as if the sting of 
that epigram had sufficiently punished my indiscretion, she 
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added : " Your intention is good, although the advice is use- 
less. But how came the doctor to speak to you of her ? Was 
it, perhaps, when talking on the subject of that poor Count 
of Egmont ? " 

I started : that atrocious woman seemed endowed with a 
power of divination that frightened me. 

" You are now almost an advocate," she continued ; " what 
should you think of the validity of a will that he might have 
made before his interdiction ? Well, I know that such a will 
exists, and that we have nothing to hope on that side, except- 
ing an annual allowance that he leaves to your mother. Have 
patience, then, and tell your future father-in-law not to specu- 
late on the death of my daughter." 

Much less moved by the disappointment that she announced 
to me than at the injurious opinion which she expressed 
respecting the man who honoured me with his friendship, I 
insisted warmly on his disinterestedness. 

" You have not known him very long," replied Madame 
Van Loo, with a sarcastic smile ; " let him know that this 
will disinherits you, and you will see the value that he sets 
upon you and your great attainments." 

It may well be imagined that I did not make the trial ; 
besides my love for the charmiag Matilda, the esteem that I 
felt for her father did not admit even the shadow of suspicion. 
I knew that he had enemies, but they were envious people. 
He was proud, but his talents gave him the right to be so ; if 
he was fond of praise, he knew how to deserve it ; and the 
more sparing that he was of attentions towards his equals, 
the more I felt touched by the exception that he made in my 
favour. To have preserved any doubt concerning his delicacy, 
would have been ungrateful on my part ; I was, on the con- 
trary, sincerely devoted to him, and an opportunity soon. 
J)resented itself of giving him a notable proof of it. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It was at the time when the medical world resounded with 
the rumour of the marvellous operations of Astley Cooper 
and Dupuytren, and the laurels of those great men troubled 
the repose of Doctor Humbeke. 

He deplored the small number of remarkable cases that 
his practice afforded, dreamed of more brilliant fame, and 
talked about it with me. I learned from him a whole vocabu- 
lary of surgical terms, which my docile memory fBiithfully 
retained, while his daughter contented herself with smiling 
without listening. He explained to me the extraction of the 
humerus and of the bone of the femur, the ligature of the 
crural and carotid arteries. It was also the favourite theme 
of the demonstrations that he gave to bis pupils in his clini- 
cal courses ; but, by a sort of fatality, no patients presented 
themselves on whom he might operate those prodigies of his 
art. The Louvain folk seemed to have given each other the 
word to avoid serious wounds and mortal injuries. 

Chance, at last, permitted that an imfortunate officer of the 
Customs, suffering with an aneurism which had manifested 
itself towards the upper part of the thigh, was taken to the 
hospital. The progress of the malady was rapid enough, if 
not to indicate approaching death, at least to prohibit all 
movement. Contrary to the opinion of the principal phy- 
sician. Dr. Humbeke resolved to attempt the ligature of the 
vessel, notwithstanding the singularly difficult conditions in 
which it was necessary to execute it, but which it would be 
superfluous to explain here. It was to be his crowning 
triumph, and he had the audacity to invite his chief adver- 
saries to be present. Unfortunately the success did not answer 
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his expectations. Notwithstanding the care with which he 
had examined the swelling of the diseased artery^ the opera- 
tion met with obstacles which in all probability no human 
hand could have overcome. A torrent of blood gushed from 
the wound, and, to the general horror of the spectators, the 
suflFerer fell into convulsions, which were terminated only by 
death. An inquiry was immediately ordered by the adminis- 
tration of the hospital, at the instigation, no doubt, of those 
who, for a long time past, had sought to ruin a detested 
rival. 

This fatal news was brought to me by the most devoted 
pupil of the doctor ; he was a poor young man named Jans- 
sens, son of a small farmer, and who, destined at first to the 
clerical seminary, struggled painfully against the difficulties 
of his position in order to attain a diploma. He served as 
assistant to the great surgeon, visited his indigent patients, 
ran on his errands, and still found means to study during a 
good portion of the day and night. His large face, impressed 
at the same time with resolution and good nature, was 
high-coloured, and exhibited generally a joyous expression ; 
but I hardly knew him when he entered my room, with a 
scared mien, pale cheeks, and haggard look. 

" Ah Mr. Joseph," he said in a gloomy voice, " they wish to 
disgrace the doctor, but I will not suffer it." He then told 
me that the corpse of the Customs' officer had been deposited 
in one of the lower halls of the hospital, and that seals had 
been placed on the door. The "post-mortem" examination 
was to take place on the morrow, and the report would pro- 
bably be made unjustly and tell against the doctor. How 
could the accused exculpate himself afterwards, when awk- 
ward or perhaps hostile hands should have enlarged the 
wound, bruised the tissues, disfigured the only lesion that 
could have occasioned death, and which proceeded from the 
unforeseen distension of an internal portion of the aneurism ? 

" I will prevent them," said he, on terminating his story ; 
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*' I will force the bars of the window at night, and carry oflF 
the body. Come with me." 

•* But we shall expose ourselves to condemnation to hard 
labour for life," I replied with terror, 

" Well, then," said he, " I will run the risk alone." 

By what blind and insane infatuation was I led to asso- 
ciate myself in this audacious enterprise, — I who knew what 
the despair of my mother would be on hearing of it ? It 
frightens me to this day, although, since a very long time, I 
may plead the statute of limitations for my oflFence. I was in 
love, — that word can alone explain my folly; but often, in 
after years, the recollection of the action in which I then par- 
ticipated has rendered me indulgent for the faults of others. 
My part in the escalade and breaking into the hospital was, 
however, but secondary. Dressed like my accomplice in a pea- 
sant's smock-frock, I guarded the little cart that he had pro- • 
cured, and which was stationed in an unfrequented lane ; I 
there passed an hour of intense anguish. At last Janssens 
returned, bearing upon his broad shoulders a long mass 
enveloped in a blanket; he deposited it in silence in the cart, 
and would not permit me to accompany him further. He 
did not want me, and if any danger remained, why should I 
incur it uselessly ? 

It was with almost puerile precautions, and after having 
thrown my smock-frock into the Dyle, that I regained the 
house. I had taken the precaution to leave the shutters of a 
window unfastened, and I entered without noise, but in the 
ante-room I found my mother bathed in tears ; she had heard 
me go out, and thought that I had abandoned myself to dis- 
graceful dissipation. I did not dare to undeceive her : I must 
have told her that, in the eyes of the law, I had committed a 
crime. 

The whole town was in a ferment on the next day at the 
disappearance of the dead man. The enemies of the doctor 
imputed it to him ; but his friends pretended that the corpse 
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had been carried off in order to render his justification im- 
possible ; and as he was already considered the victim of an 
odious cabal, this very improbable version of the affair was 
accepted by public opinion. 

The masses find a secret pleasure in dark accusations. 
They would not confine their suspicions to those to whom 
every thing seemed to attract them, and they attributed this 
bold action to the perfidious agents of a system of persecution 
organised beforehand against the great surgeon. 

We had succeeded ; and my accomplice came to tell me 
that one of his brothers, who had waited for him outside the 
town, had transported the body some leagues further,, to a 
limekiln into which he had thrown it. But this success was 
to cost me dear ; no one in the opposite party suspected the 
honest, timid Janssens of having executed such an enterprise. 
It was I, the daring student of the University ; the friend of the 
doctor ; the lover of his daughter, who must be the guilty 
person, — the hand of the Matilda would immediately be the 
recompence of my sacrilegious crime! I heard nothing of 
these sinister rmnours on the two first days, for I did not quit 
the house, but on the third was to be the monthly dinner 
that Madame Van Loo inflicted on me, and I did not dare to 
stay away. 

The features of old Godelieve, who as usual opened the 
door, were quite upset ; she drew me mysteriously into the 
kitchen, and, trembling, asked me if proceedings had not been 
commenced against me : " Take a lawyer, at any rate," she 
said, ^^ and choose Madame's, she will speak to him for you, — 
for she is pleased with the advice that you gave her, and has 
sent Mademoiselle to the country." 

I thanked the good woman, assuring her that I did not run 
any danger ; she then conducted me to the parlour where 
her mistress was waiting for me. To my great surprise 
Madame Van Loo received me more politely than usual, in- 
quired about the health of my mother, and spoke, without 

T 
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acrimony^ of my imprudent conduct. She did not attempt 
to extort any confession, but she seemed quite convinced of 
the share that I had taken in the event that caused so much 
noise. I expected reproaches. Strangely enough, that inexpli- 
cable woman gave me almost to understand that I had 
raised myself in her eyes, by displaying a boldness that in 
time might become settled firmness. 

I could not divine if she spoke seriously, or if all this was 
only the prelude to bitter raillery ; she did not however mingle 
any sarcasm in the account that she gave me of the rumours 
that were prevalent about me. I had risked a great deal, but 
she quite understood that a young man would expose himself 
to save the father of her whom he loved, and such faults were 
better than ingratitude. It was the first time that I had 
heard fmrvinvne words issue from her lips ; her voice was less 
hoarse, and the expression of her features less harsh ; it even 
seemed to me that her black eyes might have been fine ! I 
had till then thought her destitute of all generous sentiments. 
The spark of sensibility that glimmered all at once in her 
language and in her look astonished me as mudi as if I had 
felt a living heart beating in the breast of a corpse ! 

I nevertheless did honour to the dinner, which had never 
before happened to me. However keen the sarcasm that she 
might reserve for the end of the repast might be, I felt strong 
at having merited the gi*atitude of persons more dear to me. 
But the cruel moment arrived, as it always did, when the 
cloth was removed. 

" I might," she then said, in a grave tone, " allow you to 
leave my house cheerfully, and according to every appear- 
ance you would thank me for it; but the deception that 
awaits you would give you too much pain if it should take 
you unawares. I know how much we may suffer when young, 
while yet ignorant of life. You may be sure that you will be 
badly paid for your devotedness. It almost always happens 
thus." 
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*' Let me at least hope," I answered ; '* that the chances 
are not all against me." 

** Judge for yourself," she replied ; " if this Humbeke gives 
you his daughter, will it not be publicly owning how much 
he is indebted to you, and put his enemies in the right ? " 

The remark was so just that I shivered with fright. 

She appeared to take pity on me, seeing my paleness. 

" First illusions are painful to lose," she continued in a 
low voice; ** nevertheless with you it is only a question of yet 
recent aflTection. Others have had more deeply rooted at- 
tachments broken, the remembrance of which was destined to 
be lasting. Take courage ! " 

** Pardon me," I replied, confusedly, " I shall not breathe 
freely till I have again seen the doctor and his daughter." 

"Go," she said, "but do not blind yourself." 

I departed, almost running; but I had to traverse the 
centre of the town, and as the hour of afternoon prayers was 
near the streets were full of people; I was obliged to slacken 
my pace, in spite of the impatience that was devouring me. 

I reached at last the house where my fate was to be decided. 
Notwithstanding my gloomy presentiments, amoment of hope 
and of happiness still awaited me. Matilda, who first received 
me, held out both her hands, called me the most generous of 
men, and protested that she should never forget my aflFection 
and my courage. The doctor, who came in, was still more ex- 
pansive; he pressed me to his bosom with paternal tenderness. 
My anxieties had already vanished, and I cursed the fatal pre- 
diction that had so unjustly terrified me, when all at once I 
saw him assume a solemn and tragic attitude. 

"You are truly unfortunate, my children 1" he exclaimed, 
placing his two hands on his heart, as if to compress its too 
violent pulsations ; " I had dreamed ! but why speak of it 
again ? You understand with me that all has now become 
impossible 1 " 

I remained mute, struck as by a thunderbolt. 

T 2 
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** Alas I my father I " said the charming Matilda ; ^ I have 
shed so many tears that Mr. Joseph would not accuse me of 
ingratitude I '^ 

** You sacrifice yourself for me, my child ! " replied the 
doctor ; then turning to me : ** I suffer more than you do, 
my young friend. Ah I would that it had cost me the half of 
my blood, and that this £a.tal affair had not rendered our separ- 
ation inevitable 1 " 

Both were, I believe, really moved, but still more embar- 
rassed. I must say, to the honour of the daughter, that she 
still found a few tears to shed. The great surgeon slapped 
his forehead and disordered his hair and cravat. How could 
I doubt their despair ? I alone, cast down and stupid, could 
not succeed in showing my grief I I allowed myself to be 
shown out without having uttered a single intelligible word; 
but when the door was closed on me my knees tottered, and 
I should have fallen if a workman had not supported me. 
"What is the matter, young man ?" said he, passing my arm 
within his ; " shall I call the doctor ? " 

" No, never ! " I exclaimed, in a transport of rage. " Help 
me to go a little further ; I live close by." 

With his assistance I regained our house. My mother had 
gone out ; I had time to struggle against my grief, and con- 
tempt, I own, aided me to triumph over it. In fact, although 
for a moment I had lost speech and strength, neither asto- 
nishment nor suffering had deprived me of distinct preception 
of what had passed ; I not only retained words and gestures, 
but had comprehended all with that marvellous penetration 
that the mind seems to acquire in decisive trials of life. I 
pitied the pettiness of the doctor and the insensibility of his 
daughter* My disillusion was cruel, but now I knew too well 
the shallowness of her character to regret long having lost 
her. Like the greater number of young people, I had raised 
an altar in my heart to a divinity, but I had only caught a 
shadow I 
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" She is only fit to marry a brewer I " said I, disdainfully, 
" and I don't know whether she will be even worth Madame 
Van Loo, who has at least done me justice, and who warned 
me of the ingratitude of those spiritless wretches 1" 

When my mother returned, I was plunged in the study of 
an article of the Pandects on which my thesis of doctor of laws 
was to turn. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Some months later I obtained my diploma, and being ad-* 
vocate, I commenced my '* stage." According to custom, I had 
to choose a master among the elders of the order; I took care 
to take the one recommended by Madame Van Loo. 

About the same time the poor madman who was called the 
Count of Egmont passed away into a better world, in spite 
of the predictions of Doctor Humbeke respecting his lon- 
gevity. His will was produced ; he disinherited the opulent 
branches of his family in favour of those who were poor ; but 
by a sort of prevision, which the event had but too well justi- 
fied, he made an exception in favour of my mother, to whom 
he assured a life annuity of a thousand florins. It was about 
a third of what she might have obtained firom a regular divi- 
sion of his property. 

However moderate this legacy might seem, it delivered us 
from all anxiety as to the future. 

'* At present we are above want," said my mother ; " but 
now that you are an advocate, remember that I am ambitious 
for you. It has been too much repeated that you never would 
be rich, — you must become so 1" 

Assuredly I did not desire anything better, my heart was 
empty. A first deception without leaving regrets had thrown 

T 3 
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me into indifference. I did not feel any avidity for gain, 
but there remained a desire to resume the position of which 
our reverses had deprived us. Nevertheless, I did not blind 
myself to the slowness with which I might attain it ; I was 
only yet in my novitiate in the career of the bar, and many 
years must necessarily pass before fortune would come and 
knock at my door. 

In the meantime I gained a female client, and this first 
step promised to be important. It was old Godelieve who 
one morning brought me the news. Entering my room with- 
out noise: 

"Pardon me, Mr. Joseph," said she, "if I disturb you, 
" but your cousin, the elder of the Demoiselles Lionnet, is at 
our house; she has come about a lawsuit, with which her 
father has charged your master, and, at the recommendation 
of Madame, you will be employed with him. I thought that I 
should do well to apprise you." 

I started with joy. Monsieur Lionnet, whose sons I had 
known at college, was the largest manufiicturer of the pro- 
vince. He inhabited a village of Walloon, Brabant, where 
he worked immense quarries, and he possessed besides a 
multitude of different establishments, corn-mills, saw-mills, 
and other works. The management of his enormous business 
did not rest on him alone; all the members of his family had 
their appointed task in the government of affairs ; but his 
eldest daughter played the principal part. Sole issue of a 
first marriage, she had inherited the considerable fortime of 
her mother, and thus, in her own right, was fully as rich as 
her father. It was she who superintended the counting-house, 
a kind of occupation which in Brabant, as in Flanders, was 
often confided to women, and in which she displayed marvel- 
lous activity. Many people regarded her as the real chief of 
the house. In suggesting to her the idea of applying to 
me, Madame Van Loo, interested in my future success, gave 
me an opportunity of acquiring, later, a lucrative connection. 
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It was a service for which I ought to be grateful, whatever 
might be the motives that dictated it. 

While I was making these reflections, the good Grodelieve 
had set to work to give the best possible appearance to the 
modest chamber that served us as drawing-room, for she 
knew that the visit of Mademoiselle Lionnet would soon 
follow. Indeed a rather handsome carriage stopped an 
hour afterwards at the house ; there alighted from it a lady 
of about thirty years of. age, of somewhat virile gait, and with 
a costume more rich than elegant, who advanced towards the 
apartment that we occupied. Grodelieve opened the door, and 
our opulent cousin entered. 

She was called Sose, a name disagreeable to bear, when at 
thirty the title of " Madame " is not joined to it. Her com- 
plexion, however, still retained much freshness; but her 
masculine features, her tall stature, her decided manners ex- 
hibited an *' ensemble " less graceful than rustic ; she would 
have made a handsome farmer^s wife, strong and determined 
at her work. One single thing pleased me in her; it was the 
simplicity of her first approach and of her language, in which 
I thought I could discern goodness of heart. 

** Cousin," she said, " I intended to come and see you a 
long time ago, but you know that I can hardly leave our 
works at Warville, the care of which falls a little upon me ; 
my father sends you a thousand compliments, and I need not 
add that we always hope for the visit that you promised us 
formerly, as well as Joseph, who no longer seems to remember 
having had my brothers for schoolfellows." 

I hastened to reply that " I was far from having forgotten 
my good coUege friends." 

''Well," she replied, "you will have an opportunity of 
seeing them again. My father intends to attack the absurd 
will of the ' Count of Egmont,' and since you are one of 
the * disinherited,' the cause concerns you also. Come and 
pass a few days with us, you shall be m.ade acquainted with 
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all the details^as advocate, of course. It is not necessary that 
all the family should engage with us in an affidr that vnU. he 
long and expensive, but lawyers become negligent when Aeii 
reputation is made: you will see matters closely, and you 
will stimulate your chief." Then she added, smilingly: **Good 
Heaven ! I little thought to find you so soon changed to a 
serious man of business ; how old I am getting ! " 

She uttered these words gaily; much as an old bachelor 
would have done. As it had only depended on herself to 
accept several tolerably brilliant matches she did not fed 
humiliated at having remained a spinster^ and appeared quite 
resolved to keep that title. 

We talked for some time, and it was agreed that I fl&ould 
see her next day at Madame Van Loo's, who proposed to ad- 
vance in my &vour the epoch of my periodical dinner ; she 
then took leave of us, having to visit also some other lelar 
tions. 

After her departure, my mother took my hand, and fixing 
on me her blue eyes, still full of sweetness : 

^^ Joseph," said she, *' this will be your first cause ; assure 
yourself well if it be just. We have an interest in this 
business, but those whom they wish to despoil are poor I " 

It was repugnant to that generous soul, who had remained 
so noble-minded in the midst of, adversity, to claim uncertain 
rights in defiance of the honest intentions of the dead. But 
since the will was to be attacked, was it necessary to provoke 
the ill-will of the relations who remained to us by refusing 
to join them ? We agreed that before deciding anything, I 
should make inquiries about the matter of the old advocate 
in whose office I had entered as ^^stagiaiy," and whose ability 
and probity were well known to me. 

The old race of legists, like that of old citizens, is now- 
a-days quite extinct. But at that time it had still some 
faithful representatives, with whom the recollections of the 
somewhat noisy student were mingled with the gravity of the 
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erudite jurificonsult and to the popular customs of the veri- 
table "Louvainifit" 

The advocate Bamskop, my chief, was a little old man, 
still active and strong, who had remained a bachelor in order 
to preserve the independence of his habits. He rose at all 
seasons at five in the morning, to study his causes in dress- 
ing-gown and nightcap, but in the intervals of this first sit- 
ting he gave himself also the pastime of quarrelling with 
his servant-woman, and putting his household gods to the 
rout. Later in the day he dad himself in a severe costume, 
and his face assumed the official expression of rigidity that 
it wore in court. None of the judges appeared more cold or 
more grave ; but when evening approached, he wrapped him- 
self in a vast loose greatcoat, the colour of which, once dark- 
brown, had changed to russet, and he gaily went to take his 
place in an obscure smoking house, where he played a game 
at cards with some old friends of jovial humour. He amused 
himself then with talking the low jargon of the common 
people, or with letting out, in good Latin, some smutty joke 
addressed in preference to the students who ventured to 
approach his table. On his return home if the door was 
not opened quickly enough, he would often pull down the bell- 
wire, and afterwards fling all the brooms and other domestic 
utensils that came into his way into the street; and all 
without anger, and with as much phlegm as roughness. It 
was the student of former days resuscitated. I went to him 
in the morning at the hour of his profound studies and of 
his obstreperous recreations. He was in all his glory I bran- 
dishing in the middle of his kitchen, an enormous warming- 
pan, with which he knocked about the pewter plates that 
were ranged on narrow shelves along the wall. 

" Forward, my boy 1 Macte animo 1 " he shouted, on seeing 
me ; ** my ButulsB of females disturbed my papers yesterday, 
under pretext of cleaning out my study. We'll make a car- 
nage for them here that they'll remember ! " 
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" Gently," I replied ; " I am come to consult you." 

^^Ah, the devil !" said he, with a grimace of bad humour^ 
*^ I must then lay down my arms/' and he threw the warm- 
ing-pan down the steps of the cellar, where it was engulfed 
with horrible clatter. 

After this last exploit he passed into his private room, 
where he resumed a steady air. I asked him then what he 
thought of the cause of our rich relations. 

" The will is good enough in itself," he replied, " but it 
appears that the man had already shown signs of madness 
for a long tiihe past. As for the morality of the affair we 
must study the circumstances. The testator did not live at 
Louvain, and that information must be collected on the spot. 
I intended to give the care of that to you. Capital opportu- 
nity for a young man ! M. Lionnet and his sons, who live 
out there, will guide you in yomr inquiries, but you must take 
care to see only with your own eyes." 

I thanked him, and promised above all, to follow this last 
piece of advice. 

At twelve o'clock precisely, I entered Madame Van Loo's 
house; she was dressed with more care than usual, and 
whether her countenance had gained by it, or that the good 
service that she had rendered me made me judge of her 
more favourably, her features appeared to me less harsh ; 
she even assumed an almost friendly tone in speaking to me 
of her daughter, who was in the country and was all the 
better for it. 

** You gave me a piece of good counsel," she said, "and I 
owe you one in my turn. What do you think of your cousin 
Bose, now that you have seen her again?" 

^^ It is a pity that she is not a man," I answered, smiling; 
" she has a little the air, and I think the firmness of one." 

" You have pleased her," she replied ; " if you were rea- 
sonable, you would reflect that she is rich." 

" I know it," I said, " and I hope that I shall obtain her 
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confidence, and some day or other have her father for a 
client." 

She again cast at me one of those crafty looks of which I 
was so much afraid. 

"Why should you stop there?" She pursued: "A long 
time ago I told you that a good marriage would be the best of 
your expectations. Bose is not romantic, but she is a rational 
woman, which is a great deal better ; you see that she is 
simple and good, although accustomed to command. The 
brutality of the little squires who have demanded her in 
marriage, and whom you will learn to know when in that 
part of the country, have served as a lesson to her. She will 
never take a master ; but you possess the gentleness of man- 
ner that is wanting in them, and you know now that foolish 
passions lead to nothing. 

*^ But, Madame," I exclaimed, " she is ten years older than 
lam!" 

" Eight or nine at the utmost," she answered; " besides she 
has never been much younger than at present, and it will be 
very long before she becomes old. Those Lionnets are made 
of iron, but she is better than the others, and has more 
tenderness in her heart than she is aware of. I think that 
you suit her. Don't suppose that she is interested about 
money beyond matters of business, which she understands 
well. Her fortune is so large that she does not care about 
adding twelve or fifteen thousand francs a year to it, which 
is the maximum of the matches that may present them- 
selves to her. Make yourself liked, and she will marry 

you." 

The arrival of Mademoiselle Lionnet delivered me from 
those worryings, which I thought ridiculous. She entered, 
dressed as on the previous day, but not in such good humour. 
Some outstanding debts which she had to collect in the town 
had not been settled without dispute ; she complained of the 
bad faith that was gaining ground in commerce, and declared 
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that new houses did not deserve any confidence. However, 
this fit of resentment once past, her brow cleared up; she was 
very amiable during the repast^ and when it was over, she 
interrogated me respecting the text of the will, of which my 
master had shown me a copy. " Was it evidently the work 
of a madman, and did it bear in itself the proof of its 
nulUty ? " 

I replied that, " the wording was singular and incorrect, 
but that there was neither obscurity nor contradiction in the 
sense ; and that no tribunal would find, in the tenor of the 
deed alone, sufficient motives for invalidating it, unless it 
should be proved that the madness of the defunct dated from 
an epoch anterior to his interdiction." 

" My father does not think so," she replied, without show- 
ing any astonishment. ^^ As for me, I am of your opinion, 
but my authority in legal matters is little consulted. ITou 
must take your books with you, for he does not yield easily, 
and come with me to-morrow to Warville. You will find him a 
Uttle prejudiced in his opinion, and it is only by leaving him 
time to reflect that you will bring him over ; he would have 
wished to avoid the delays of an inquiry, but I see that he 
would have only lost his time." The eyes of madame Van 
Loo were fixed on mine, and reminded me of her words. But 
that was precisely the reason which prevented my accepting 
the offer of Mademoiselle Lionnet, the idea of a tete-a-tSte, 
with her would have appeared quite simple at another 
moment, for the difference of our age and of our position 
would not allow me to deduce any consequences from it, and 
any scruples on my part, in that respect, would have appeared 
very silly. I have already said that her habits were some- 
what those of a man. She would have offered a seat in her 
carriage to one of her clerks the same as to me ; but I wished 
to show to the brewer^s mdow that I was by no means dis- 
posed to follow her advice. 

'^I think," said I; "tixAt it would be better to send the 
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written opinion of Mr. Eamskop to Monsieur Lionnet, that 
would induce him to change his opinion more easily." 

** Oh I " she exclaimed, " you do not know my father I He 
would tear up the consultations in the first moment of vexa- 
tion ; but go with me and I will help you to open his eyes." 

A second refusal was not possible ; I promised to be ready 
to set off on the following morning. 



CHAPTER V. 

We started next day rather early, for we had eight leagues to 
travel before arriving at Warville, and we were obliged to 
drive slowly in order to spare the horses. Mademoiselle Bose 
had laid aside the rich costume that she wore so awkwardly; 
a small straw bonnet and a mantle of muslin suited her far 
better, and made me think her almost pretty. On the way, 
she gave me some indications of which I might stand in need 
ill order to obtain the confidence of Monsieur Lionnet, whose 
character she explained to me in such a manner as to excuse 
his faults. 

**We are aji imperious family," she said. "It is the 
effect of our position at Warville, where our life is passed in 
directing so many works. When we must always lead those 
around us, the habit of command becomes a second nature. 
My brothers and I have as yet only to follow the instructions 
of our father, but he who created and directs all requires 
a force of will that answers to the magnitude of the task. 
In the commencement his workpeople were perfect brutes 
made to be driven by the whip. The trouble that he had to 
form them has rendered all resistance to his will insupportable 
to him. When he is mistaken, he must be allowed to come 
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round of himself without contradiction^ giving him an 
opportunity of recognising his error, for his mind is just, and 
quickly repairs his faults. Whatever he may say, begin by 
letting him be in the right.'* 

I comprehended the wisdom of this advice, and when we 
arrived at Warville, the sight of the numerous establishments 
which gave the village the aspect of a vast centre of manufac- 
tures inspired me with a certain respect for the hand that 
had brought their labour and wealth. 

The habitation, situated in the middle, was composed of 
several buildings constructed at diflferent times and of very 
simple architecture; the furniture was handsome, but not 
magnificent, the activity of the owner did not allow him 
leisure to enjoy his fortune ostentatiously. 

He was at home when we arrived, and was not long in 
making his appearance. He was very tall but already a little 
bent, and his hair was beginning to turn grey. His highly 
coloured face exhibited those violet tints that announce irri- 
tation of the blood ; his gestures and all his movements were 
impetuous ; even his manner of speaking, short and sharp, 
betrayed the impatience of his nature. 

" Here you are then at last, cousin Joseph," he said, looking 
at me from head to foot at a glance as if to form in an 
instant a complete idea of my person ; ** you resemble your 
father, and you have adopted the profession that I advised 
him to follow ; for he had a clever head and was a distin- 
guished student. Have you looked into my affair yet ? This 
will has not got common sense." 

" It is perfectly absurd," I answered. 

** Ah 1 very good. I am delighted that Rose hears you say- 
so. You think then that we shall get it annulled at once ? '* 

"I should think so," I replied, "if we had to do with a 
reasonable tribunal; but you know that there are singular 
judges at Louvain." 

"That is true," he said, shaking his head; **I know it by 
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experience." I knew that he had good reason for speaking 
thus, having already failed in some lawsuits that he thought 
impossible to be lost. 

" My chief distrusts them," I continued, " and his anxie- 
ties alarm me, although my mind condemns them. I should 
almost like to ask your opinion." 

*^ But am I a lawyer ? " he exclaimed. *^ You invert o%u: 
parts." 

" When lawyers differ in opinions," I replied, " it is for the 
interested party to judge which suits him best. I have 
brought several judgments that I will submit to you. You 
will see that there are some strange examples, and you will 
decide better than I can if a good cause will suffice, or if we 
must still take some precautions." 

*' Come," said he, " I see that^ you are prudent youth ; I 
will examine all that this evening," and seizing the bell-rope, 
he pulled it strongly in order to assemble the rest of the 
family. 

I was then presented in succession to two other Demoiselles 
Lionnet, younger than Eose, but I thought them stiff and 
awkward ; then their three brothers appeared, who had 
formerly been my schoolfellows. The father left me with the 
latter and returned to his business. 

There were yet two hours of daylight remaining, of which 
my companions took advantage to conduct me successively 
over a series of works placed under their direction. They 
made me visit them, running almost, for they possessed the 
feverish activity of their father ; and although I might admire 
the ingenious mechanism of the engines that I saw at work, 
I had very little time to understand anything about them. 
When we returned to the house for supper, I still felt the 
whirling of so many wheels buzzing in my ears, and it was 
only towards the end of the meal that my ideas resumed their 
lucidity. 

On leaving the table, Monsieur Lionnet took me into his 
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office in order to confer about the lawsuit. That indefatig- 
able man did not give himself a moment's repose. He read 
attentively the judgments that I had noted ; exclaimed against 
their injustice, for they consecrated the inviolability of testa- 
mentary dispositions, but was obliged to recognise that the 
established jurisprudence was not favourable to his cause, and 
that it was, in the first place, necessary to prove the insanity 
of the testator. In spite of the discontent that he felt, and 
which was depicted in a violent manner in his purple cheeks 
and hasty gestures, he was obliged to me for having en- 
lightened him on the question. 

** Faith ! " said he, " you have done well to bring your books 
with you. I should never have believed that such things 
existed. But I can no longer congratulate you on being an 
advocate. What a labyrinfh of chicanery and formalities! 
In your place, I would throw oflf the gown, and turn manu- 
facturer." 

"But two things are required for that which I don't 
possess," said I, modestly ; " genius and capital ; everybody 
cannot operate prodigies as you have done." 

I had touched the sensitive string, and he was evidently 
gratified at my admiration. 

** I have succeeded, it is true," said he, throwing ba.ck his 
head, '^ but do not think that it has not cost me much efifort 
and anxiety, and then the affection that I have for my work 
condemns me to perpetual slavery. I am not the man to allow 
all these establishments that I have founded to wither away 
in the hands of others. There are a thousand families here 
who depend on them, and to whom I assure work even in bad 
years. Supposing that I could retire and be badly replaced, 
what would become of them?" 

His language was sincere. A severe and absolute, but hu- 
mane master, he gave to the condition of his numerous work- 
people a part of that careful attention which he displayed in 
the direction of all his undertakings. I have already said that 
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his manner of expressing himself was generally very brief, but 
he let himself be carried away when speaking of the task to 
which he had consecrated his life. As for me, whom this 
picture of an existence of which I had never yet formed an 
idea struck forcibly, I listened respectfully, and admired his 
laborious royalty. Seeing the impression that his words prQ- 
duced on me he became expansive and permitted some of 
his intimate thoughts to escape. 

^^ You see," said he ; ^^ the magnitude of the burden that I 
bear. I have the consolation of finding a great support in my 
eldest daughter ; Bose is a treasure to me, but she may be 
taken from me. If, unhappily, she had listened to the propo- 
sals that have often been made to her, and have fallen into the 
power of some * tlustle-whipper ' or hare hunter, for that is 
the chief business of my honourable neighbours, they would 
have left me neither the aid of her intelligence or that of her 
capital, and although I might alone have carried on my work, 
it would have been all over with Warville after me." 

" She will never quit you," I said ; " it is her duty and she 
understands it." 

'^ Indeed I " he inquired, regarding me with an astonished 
air ; ^' she has already a great deal of confidence in you, ifsbe 
has spoken to you thus. I suppose you did not disapprove 
her." 

"No, doubtless," I replied, ** it would have been a crime." 

Satisfied with my warm assent, he took my hand and 
pressed it. His despotic position allowed him but rarely to 
open his heart to those around him, and in the midst of this 
forced isolation it was a kind of solace to him to meet with 
some one to whom he might speak, not as a master but as a 
man. I received these fresh confidences, which I was far 
from asking, but which overflowed from his heart. He told 
me that among the candidates refused by his daughter there 
was one who still persecuted her with his suit, and who em- 
ployed every means to disturb her tranquillity. 

z 
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" I iayself ghudder ^en I meet him,'' be continued, *^ for he 
Jmows that I will not e^qpose my sons to a duel with liim, aod 
he affects to insult me. Unfortunately he is a young naan of 
high family, and who at first appeared to me a fitting match 
for her. I committed the £ftult of admitting him for a short 
time ; he takes advantage of it to affirm that she has pledged 
her word to him and that I pvevent her keeping it. He and 
all his friends represent me as the gaoler of my children; it is a 
cowardly and atrocioos calumny I But my offence is tiiat I 
am xidi ; every acre of land that I buy is considered as a 
robbery from those around me. They would kill me inch by 
inch if I did uot despise their words." 

The depression of spirits that he suffered to appear in speak- 
ing thus, proved to me that these odious attacks wounded him 
more deeply than he would confess, I had reason to suspect 
afterwards that he had not acted quite rightly towards the 
Baron de Morangew^that was the name of tjie dismissed lover; 
but the proud noble^ furious at finding him hesitate, had de- 
clared to his friends that once married to Bose he would have 
nothing in common with that '^ paving-stone seller." That 
insolent bravado had alienated the hearts of the frdJier and 
daughter from him for ever, and the definitive refusal had 
been decided by their joint consent Few people would how- 
ever believe it, even among those who were under the greatest 
obligation to Monsieur Lionnet. How could it be suiq>osed 
that Bose should prefer her father's coxmting house to the 
Chateau of Morange, the somewhat fallen splendour of which 
her fortune would have restored ? 

The revelation of the fears and chagrins of my host 
touched me ; he was sensible to the sympathy with which he 
had inspired me, and when we s^arated I thought I could 
see that I had gained his friendship. 

His sons seized upon me again on the following morning to 
make me visit the quarries and saw*mill& No doubt, it was 
a very interesting sight, but it occupied five hours ! we were 
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obliged to be always going up or down or exploring deep e^-» 
cavations, and, supposing one not to be very surefooted, run- 
ning the risk of frightful falls. My companions had every-, 
where orders to give, explanations to receive, notes to take^ 
They loved each other £raterp.ally, but I perceived the repug- 
nance which every one of them felt to yield to the opinion of 
the others, fiose was right to tell me that the habit of com-, 
manding renders people imperious. If they had litpt had ex- 
cellent hearts their disputes would have been eternal.. They 
spared each other with difficulty, and in doing violenpe to their* 
nature ; on the other hand they did not appear to think thia. 
task of every instant to which they were chained fatiguing^; 
The very idea frightened me, I know I 

We returned to the house at dinner-time, but the young' 
ladies were still in the counting-house, busied with their 
accounts. The eldest son remarked with surfMrise that his; 
father was after his time, as twelve o'clock had just struck ; 
and as he always gave the example of the rigid punctuality' 
which he exacted from others, his absence led them to fear 
that he had met with some accident^ He returned, however, 
in about a quarter of loi hour, and alleged that some business 
had detained him at a short distance from the villaofe. But 
he was in a ^te of a^taticm easy to be perceived ; the meal 
was short and dull, and when afterwards he went into the 
garden with his sons and me their silence told him clearly 
that his trouble had betrayed him. Beginning to speak 
then, with a firm voice, he declared that he relied on their 
obedience ; he had been assailed with injurious remarks, but 
he would not permit either of the three brothers to demand 
satisfaction, for if any one of them should be wounded, Bose 
would never console herself. 

" Is it then always that infamous Morange ? " asked the 
eldest brother, turning pale with rage. ** Allow us to act, 
father ; you see that it is a system of insult and intimidation,' 
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from which we «hall only be delivered by taking the law into 
our own hands." 

^^ I forbid it again," he replied ; ^^ it is for me to put an end 
to his schemes, and I will find the means. Let us say no 
more about it for the present. Let us go and soiprise your 
sisters at the school that they direct. Cousin Joseph will 
give us his opinion of their tadent." 

We proceeded to an old building close to the garden, 
where the daughters of Monsieur Lionnet's workmen. receiFed 
gratuitously the rudiments of education. We found this 
little ant-hiU in full activity, and I saw my cousins husilj 
occupied in overlooking the studies. They moved about 
among ranks of young children, simply but decently clothed, 
inquired respecting their progress of the mistress, assured 
themselves with their own eyes of the perfection of the 
needle-work and the clearness of the writing. They ftdfilled 
this humble duty with touching care, and Kose particularly 
seemed to take pleasure in it. I approached her while she 
was hearing the eld^ children recite the catechism, and the 
explanations she gave them astonished me by tiieir per- 
spicuity. When she had finished her task, I congratulated 
her sincerely on the attention and earnestness that she devoted 
to it. She smiled gently, without affecting to be indifferent 
to my approbation. Then she showed me the ciphering 
performed by her young pupils, and questioned them before 
me in the first rules of arithmetic. I do not know why all 
these little details interested me so strongly. It is true that 
Eose gained by being seen in this modest occupation ; she 
was full of kindness for the poor children^ and there was no 
longer anything harsh in her manners. Litelligence and 
satisfaction were depicted in her countenance, and I own 
that at that moment she appeared beautiful to ma 

On quitting the school. Monsieur Lionnet hardly allowed 
jne time to compliment him on the good that such an iu- 
stitution must produce. Without doubt, he had not obsened 
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the impression that the charms of Ms daughter were begin- 
ning to make on me, for, excusing himself for leaving me with 
her while he should be occupied with business too important 
to be deferred, he wished her also ta show me the hot-houses 
and aviaries that I had not yet visited. The house and its 
dependencies was quite a little world. I was condemned to 
see everything, and at that moment I did not complain ; the 
inspection was long, for I made many inquiries, and the kind 
Eose answered complaisantly. She saw that I was enchanted 
with her flowers and her birds. I was still more enchanted 
with her. I could not tear myself away from the garden, 
and when we left it we were both more pensive than we had 
been during our long Ute-Or-Ute of the day before. 

Was it then something more than friendship that I felt for 
my rich cousin ? I was unaware of it myself, but at twenty- 
one, for I was no more,- the heart beats quickly, and the 
imagination has singular intoxications. Without the distance 
that fortune had placed between £ose and me, I should not, 
doubtless, have concealed from her that I thought her 
charming ; perhaps my eyes told her so without my know- 
ledge. 

When evening arrived, I had another conference with 
Monsieur Lionnet, respecting the measures to be taken to 
assiu-e the gaining of his law-suit^ He mentioned the persons 
in the neighbourhood who had formerly known the testator, 
and who could testify to his insanity.^ But our conversation 
soon changed its object. 

" I have reflected again," said he, " on the disgust that you 
will by and by feel for the profession of advocate. You 
possess good sentiments and an honest heart. Commerce 
would suit you better. As for the capital that you need, you 
will get sooner or later about a hundred thousand florins for 
your share in the inheritance of the * Count of Egmont.' In 
the meantime, why should you not come here ? all my family 
are attached to you, and even your knowledge of law would 
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kiot be uselefls to me. I assure you that you would have a 
better master m me than in Mr> Samskop. I will take care 
of your interests, only see if you 'can be comfortable with u&^ 

I no longer remembered the quarries and the works. Soae 
had made me forget them. I answered witk the greatest 
sincerity that I was enchanted with Warville. 

The joy that shone in his looks siTuck me. 

^ You will see,^ he resumed, '^ that I am not 00 laelfish as 
that infsimotis Morange pretends. I haire a surprise in re- 
serve for him which will shut his mouth. I the gaoler of 
jny children I monstrous ! I would not have a libertine, a 
prodigal, a man without uprightness or gratitude, but T do 
^ot stipulate for wealth in a yoimg man las a condition of 
•entering my family, I look for integtity^ the sentiment of 
duty, d^votedness." 

The allusion was clear enough to be understood. I could 
liardly doubt that Monsieur Lionnet, in order to deliver him- 
self from the persecutions of the young baron, had formed 
the project of marrying his daughter, and it appeared to me 
that I 'was the happy mortal on whom his choice was fixed. 
The contiiltiaticxa of our conrersation confirmed me in this 
thought. He again referred to the ties which would keep 
Bose at Warville^ and made me repeat tbat I partook his 
conviction in that respect; he praised her qualities and 
inclinations ; found that I could appreciate her ; that I showed 
the same tastes, and persuaded me so weU of it that I ended 
by believing that I was destined to love no other. 

I went to sleep that night very late, and dreamed that I 
was the son-in-law of the Ogbsus of Warville ; but, however 
incredible it may appear, I dare affirm that gold held only 
the second place in that fine dream. 

Next day I rose with my heart full of hope, and the At- 
tentions shown me by my host during breakfast authorised 
me to believe that my presumption did not go too £su*. I 
> passed again nearly an hour with Bose ; then I went to j»re* 
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pare a letter for the advocate Bamskop^ in order to give him 
notice to seek another " stagiary." 

But fortune is inconstant. In the course of the day some 
news arrived^ the fatal consequences of which for my brilliant 
plans I immediately foresaw. The B^«ron de Moranges had 
fallen from his horse that very mornxngy and was taken up 
dead. 

I owe this justice to Monsieur Lionnet^ to say that he did 
not exhibit any brutal satis&ction at this catastrophe* I 
will not even affirm that he renounced all at once the designs 
that he had formed in my favour^ for his language remained 
confidiug and kind ; but he, no doubt^ thought it better not 
to hurry matters, and to observe me maturely before engag*^ 
ing himself further. In order to do so in full liberty, he 
sent his daughter io Mons, under the pretext, true or false, 
of terminating a difficult transaction there, and he avoided 
resuming with me the chapter of trade. 

The disappointment would have been cruel for an am-', 
bitious man ; I had had a glimpse of millions, and they had 
faded away* Ought I to make an effort to recover them ? 
Alas ! this commercial or manufacturing world that went on 
like an immense machine, with its regulated movements, its 
immutable pace, and its never-ending wheels within wheels, 
was antipathetic to> my nature. I felt real sjonpathy for 
Bose ; but after her departure I perceived that the recollec-^ 
tion of her left my heart very calm. Enlightened by this 
discovery, I did not long delay quitting Warville, regretting 
the time that I had lost there, and persuaded, firom the 
information that I had collected in the neighbourhood, that 
it would be very difficult to annul the will of the ** Count of 
Egmont." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was only a week after my return that I paid a visit to 
Madame Van Loo ; I related to her^ fEiithfully enough, all 
that had happened to me, omitting, however, the more ia- 
timate details which delicacy and my friendship for Rose 
forbade me to reveal to anyone, and which I had not even 
confided to my mother. When I had finished my recital, I 
saw her smile. 

" Cousin Lionnet has gone very far,*' she said ; *^ he thinks 
that he is free to draw back ; but you are young, bold, and 
no doubt more resolved than you will confess to pursue this 
golden adventure." 

It may be understood with what warmth I protested against 
that supposition ; but I knew how obstinate she was, and she 
had not changed. 

*^You will never meet again," she continued, "with so 
brilliant an opportunity ; the hesitation of the father may be 
imagined ; but you have a fair chance of overcoming it^ and 
at the bottom he is not so absolute as he seems. With a little 
eflfort you may yet become his son-in-law; and if you let 
yourself be discouraged by the first obstacle, certainly you 
will never deserve to be rich." 

I asserted that every attempt in that respect, would be 
vain. I did not dare to say that this great fortune tempted 
me but very little, surrounded as it was by conditions that 
frightened me; but I alleged the respect of Rose for her 
father, and the simply friendly nature of the interest that 
she had shown towards me. 

" You are not sincere," replied the terrible widow ; " I do 
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not impute it to you as a crime. You are right to keep 
Bose's secret, but she has written to me, and I ought even 
to show you her letter, for it contains a proposal that con- 
cerns you." 

It was not without some emotion that I cast my eyes on 
the paper that she handed to me. The letter was ^ort, and 
the terms of it have remained engraved on my memory. 

** My dear relative," Rose had written, " I am afraid that 
our cousin Joseph thinks that he has reasons to complain of 
lis ; my brothers would be extremely grieved at it, and I beg 
you to assure him that he has not lost any of our esteem ; 
my father regrets that he quitted us so soon and before 
knowing us well. You allowed me to suppose that you were 
one of his creditors; if his debt to you should inconve- 
nience him, I would arrange to take it on my account. 
Tell him that I will do so with pleasure, as relation and as 
friend." 

" Well ! " continued Madame Van Loo, " was I wrong to 
predict that she would become attached to you ? She is an 
excellent creature, whom you would deeply afiSict should you 
prove imgrateful." 

" The ingratitude would consist in deceiving her," I re- 
plied. " I thought that I had loved once, and it was you who 
opened my eyes ; now I should not have even the excuse of 
illusion." 

She did not venture to insist ; for, as I had already per- 
ceived, that singular woman, apparently so selfish, under- 
stood, and well, the sanctity of real love. 

** You will never be rich," she repeated for the hundredth 
time. " But what will you reply to her oflfer ; do you not see 
that she wishes to make you a present ? " 

*' I will accept it without hesitation if you really desire it," 
I answered. 

" But supposing that I do not desire it ? " 

^ Then I prefer to have her as a friend rather than as a 
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benefactress. Mr« Bamskop seems inclined to retire soofi 
from practice, he will leave me part of his connection." 

" Well then," said she, " your debt to me becomes a good 
debt ; at least, good enough for me to keep it. I also have 
lawsuits sometimes, and I hope you will serve me gratuitously ; 
but it is four o'clock, we are going to take coffee; stay with 
me, you will see my daughter who is just returned home." 

She rang, and while &odelieYe was bringing in the cups. 
Marguerite Van Loo entered. The country air had restored 
all the freshness of her youth ; she was now a very pretty 
young girl whose brown eyes shone brilliantly; she had 
learned from the old servant that it was by my advice that 
she had been sent to Tervueren, where a paternal branch of 
her family resided. The months that she had just passed 
there had been the most agreeable of her life ; she told me 
artlessly that ^^ she was grateful to me, and that as I had 
already pleaded so well for her I should always be her 
cwivocate." 

' " A fine client 1 " exclaimed Madame Van Loo. " How 
would you pay your cousin ? " 

" Why, if you will permit me. Mamma," replied the charm* 
ing young girl, *' I will make him a purse." 

"That is right; give him an empty purse, and trust to his 
talents to fill it ! '? 

After this interview, which had not diminished the appre- 
hensions of my most dreaded creditor concerning my friture 
prospects, I wrote to Mademoiselle Lionnet to thank her foi 
her generous offer, and to assure her of the deep remem-* 
brance of it that I should preserve all my life. At the end 
of a few days I received her reply ; throughout it there 
reigned a frank friendship, which never deviated in after 
years. 

I had resumed, since my return to Louvain, the laborious 
and monotonous iexistence of a " probationer," to which I was 
yet condemned for a long time to come. My chief did not 
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spare me ; one of his axioms was that a young advocate 
should learn to pull at the oar as if he were a galley slave, in 
order to strengthen his loins, and then twelve hours work a 
day would seem a trifle ! It is true, that in the beginning 
he aided me with his good counsel, but after a few months 
I remarked with pain a rapid decline of his intellect and 
energy. Like many other old bachelors, he had troubled 
himself little about the march of years and the effects of age^ 
He went down all at once ; his memory weakened, his humour 
became gloomy, he ceased to go out and even to quarrel with 
his servant-woman. These sjrmptoms, which announced pre- 
mature decay, struck several of his friends ; but instead of 
thinking of repose, as they advised him, he was irritated at 
finding himself deteriorating, and would never agree to it; 
His temper changed also ; he became jealous, distrustful, and 
covetous. An incident that occurred showed me the extent 
of this latter defect that nobody had ever recognised in him* 
The testamentary executor of the " Count of Egmont," had 
in his hands a register in which were copied all the letters 
that the testator had written before the time when his mad^ 
ness broke out. I was permitted to consult this essential 
document, and in examining it I acquired the certainty that 
his reason had given way but a very short time before his in* 
terdiction. When I reported this to fiamskop, adding that 
the suit must be given up ; he answered roughly that ** he was 
not such a fool, and would keep his clients." 

This answer alarmed me greatly. I was firmly resolved 
not to mix myself up in an unjust cause, and I foresaw that 
my refusal would draw down upon me at once the ill-will of 
my master and that of almost all my family^ On the other 
hand, I found myself poorer than formerly ; for my personal 
expenses, however light, exceeded those of a student, and the 
thousand florins pension allowed to my mother would not be 
paid for some time, thd executor having only begun to seU 
^ome of the property of the inheritance, the price of whick 
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was destined to pay the ordinary tax. As to my title of 
advocate, it had not yet brought me in enough to pay for my 
gown 1 

In this dreary position, the good old Grodelieve rendered 
me a cruel service. She still preserved the favour of Madame 
Van Loo and her daughter, and seized all occasions of sound- 
ing my praise. In her eyes I was the best of sons and the 
most estimable of youths. Sometimes her mistress frowned 
at her panegyric, but the old woman knew a sure way to ap- 
pease her. She spoke of my father, and maintained that 
I resembled him exactly. I only knew afterwards the 
empire that this resemblance had over the rich brewer's 
widow ; it was the cause of the emotion that I had some- 
times surprised in her looks without being able to explain it 
to myself. 

It resulted from this little manoeuvre of Godelieve, that 
Mademoiselle Van Loo, for Marguerite had ceased to be a 
child, considered me in her imagination and in her heart 
much less as a cousin than a brother. She welcomed me so 
affectionately, listened to me with so much confidence, found 
such gentle words to answer me, that her innocent friend- 
ship became fatal to my repose. I discovered too late the 
violence of the passion that was rising in my heart and 
which I could no longer resist. It was then that I thought 
myself the most wretched of men. I was too well convinced 
of the greedy and inflexible character of the mother to 
venture to pretend to the hand of the daughter, and I should 
have shrunk with horror from the idea of drawing her into a 
wild struggle against duty. 

Power and will were equally wanting in me to flee from 
her and hope that I might enjoy her aflfection. Her mother, 
usually so clear sighted, exposed me as if on purpose to the 
tortures of Tantalus. Her blindness went so far as to pro- 
pose to me one day to accompany Marguerite to Tervueren ; 
J turned pale and refused ; I knew that I was lost if a look 
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or a word betrayed me. Alas I was I not so already ? 
Madame Van Loo had shown great displeasure at my resolu- 
tion to remain a stranger to the suit in which my family was 
interested. But the fatality which pursued me was not to 
stop there. The register that I had consulted was destroyed 
some time after in a fire that devoured the house and almost 
all the papers of the executor under the will of the " Count," 
I alone could bear testimony to the proofs which had passed 
under my eyes and which no longer existed. In the actual 
state of the suit my evidence would be decisive. Would it 
ever be forgiven by those who, after having, in the first in- 
stance confided to me the defence of their cause, should find 
in me the destroyer of their hopes ? 

I did not hesitate, however, to follow the voice of my con- 
science, and I wrote to the president of the tribunal, to in- 
form him that I had examjned the documents wanting ; my 
name was therefore inscribed in the list of witnesses. 

On the day before the trial, I dined at Madame Van Loo's, 
perfectly convinced that it was for the last time. My agita- 
tion and paleness astonished Marguerite, from whom I again 
received fresh marks of interest. Her mother also, as ob- 
stinate now in seeing nothing as she had been lately ingenious 
in discovering everything, left ua for some minutes alone to- 
gether. Ten times was I nearly falling at the feet of the 
angel whom I adored, and reply by a burning avowal to her 
anxious questions. But it was enough to suffer alone. I 
confined myself to telling her that justice and truth imposed 
a painful obligation on me, and that I dreaded to call down 
the resentment of a part of my family. 

" Why dread it ? " she asked ; " those who know you will 
only esteem you the more." 

I felt my heart bursting, but I remained mute. 

By a coincidence of fatal augury, the next day was at the 
pame time that on which the cause was to come on and the 
Anniversary of the death of my father. My mother and I 
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were accustomed on that day to go and pray upon his tomb : 
but after the morning mass she found herself so weak tbat 
we deferred the accomplishment of this pious duty till the 
afternoon, I worked for some hours and then proceeded to 
the court. When my turn to give evidence arrived, I per- 
ceived among the audience Madame Van Loo dressed in 
black. She kept her eyes fixed on me, as if to assure herself 
that I should have the courage to brave her to her face. I 
remained for an instant overwhelmed with anxiety, but, re- 
called to myself by the voice of the Preadent who interrogated 
me, I remembered the sacred nature of the duty that I came 
to fulfil. I declared the whole truth, 

" But," inquired the judge, " are you perfectly certain that 
the register was complete? that it had not been altered? 
that the writing was really that of the testator ? " 

" Perfectly," I replied. ^ 

" And you did not perceive in any of the letters traces of 
the pretended lunacy of the writer ? '* 

" Not in the least." 

The judges knew that my evidence tended to deprive me 
of a considerable portion of that large inheritance, but that 
its efiects would have been null if I had preserved any doubt 
on any one of the points that I aflSrmed, I read in their 
looks the approbation that they could not venture to express, 
and this mute testimony fortified my heart. Although I heard 
the steps of Madame Van Loo, who was retiring, I turned 
my head another way. . 

The judgment was not pronounced at the first audience, 
but the issue of the trial was no longer doubtful. 

<* You are the cause of our losing," said my degenerate 
master, in going out. However, he did not dare to express 
his vexation, for we were not alone, and my conduct had 
been appreciated by every honourable man present. 

After dinner I conducted my mother to that tomb which 
^very year received the tribute of her tears. I prayed witii? 
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her, and I thought that I should not have dared to have done 
so if I had violated the truth. 

On leaving we gave some money to the guardian of the 
cemetery who was charged with the care of the shrubs and 
flowers planted round the tomb. 

** This is a good day for me," said the rough fellow, gaily ; 
" a lady came before you, who paid me generously for the 
same work." 

I paid little attention to these words, thinking that they 
did not relate to the same grave. Who but ourselves could 
grieve for my father? 

But a great surprise was reserved for us. On our return we 
found Madame Van Loo waiting for us in the parlour. 

<* Theresa I" exclaimed my mother, for her former rival 
had also been the companion of her childhood- 

*'Am41ie," said the rich widow, **I ventured to believe 
that on this day you would not refuse to be reconciled to 
me." 

They embraced, weeping; the remembrance of the love 
that had long years past separated them now was a link 
between them. 

'*I have been unjust towards you," said Madame Van Loo, 
when she had recovered from her emotion. ** I accused you of 
spoiling your son, and I even wished to try and correct him a 
little, but he had no need of that ; you have made an honest 
man of him, and he has proved it nobly to-day." 

I thought that I was in a dream, on hearing her speak thus, 
the veil that had covered my eyes was so thick that my 
mind still rejected the light, for which nothing had pre- 
pared it. 

"Are you as happy as I am?" inquired my mother. 
" Joseph has spoken very highly of your daughter," 

" I have brought her up severely," said she. " I think that 
in order to be happy a woman should learn to love domestic 
life ; perhaps I went rather far in that sense, but now that 
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her character is formed, Crod forbid that I should still employ 
constraint ? When we have ourselves suffered, we are indul- 
gent towards those whom we love." Then turning to me, 
she added: ''Mr. Joseph, you refused some time ago to 
accompany us to Tervueren, I hope that you will come now." 
*'Ah, Madame!" I cried, "how I have misunderstood 

you?" 

" It is true," she replied ; '' but I wore a mask. I clearly 
observed the little plot of Grodelieve in your favour, but you 
did not take advantage of it. We shall see now if Marguerite 
will enter into the conspiracy ; I at least will not forbid her 
doing so ! " 

Thus terminated the tribulations of my youth. The 
attachment that Marguerite already felt for me gradually 
changed to love, and at the end of a year, during which 
her grace and beauty still increased, I became her husband. 
She received a rich marriage gift from our good Bose, and 
ten months after, old Grodelieve had the happiness of rocking 
our first child. I had quitted the office of the advocate 
fiamskop ; the poor man, quite fallen, underwent the ordinary 
punishment of prolonged celibacy, that is, he married his 
housekeeper. 
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CHAPTEE L 

In one of the prindpal towns of the south of Belgium, a town 
the name of which we may be permitted not to reveal, there 
flourished some thirty years ago an old established bank* 
ing-house that enjoyed a high reputation of opulence and 
solidity. 

It was a time when mining operations, foundries, and 
manufactures of aU kinds, began to multiply in the surrounding 
country, but the development of credit was still very much 
restricted* The bankers made few advances, took no part 
in new enterprises and only operated when certain of the 
results. Thus they inspired perfect confidaice, and no one 
suspected that the house of Leloup and Co. did not possess at 
least the then colossal fortune of a million of francs; never- 
theless, to the consternation of the whole town, it failed all 
at once, in 1826. The chief partner of the firm fled, 
carrying off conedderable sums ; and the books, on examina- 
tion, showed that he had lost by imprudent speculations the 
rest of the fonds that had been confided to him. 

Among the numerous victims of this disaster, the most 
worthy of compassion was a retired tradesman of the name of 
Duverger, a man of the old school, simple and upright, who 
had acquired by thirty years' constant labour a moderate 
independence. All that he possessed in the world was placed 
in the hands of the defaulter, and poverty thus fell on him 
at an age when he had no longer strength to struggle against 
it. He felt himself struck to the heart 

" It will kill me," he said to the friends who endeavoured 
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to rouse him from his dejection; "try to be of use to my poor 
son, who will soon be alone on earth." 

In &ct a few weeks had hardly elapsed when a humble 
funeral transported the remains of the unfortunate old man 
to his last dwelling. 

The sale of his furniture^ which was as simple as his 
habits, scarcely produced a sum sufficient to allow his son 
the time necessary to seek employment, but what employ- 
ment could suit a young man just fresh from college I His 
head crammed with Grreek and Latin, but incapable of 
keeping the books of the smallest merchant, and still more so 
of entering the service of the state, for he never would learn 
a single word of Dutch. In vain had Felix Duverger shown, 
according to the judgment of his professors, the most brilliant 
promise ; too poor henceforth to think of pursuing the studies 
which might have opened for him some liberal career, he had 
no other resource but to submit with resignation to the yoke 
of necessity ; some paltry place of a clerk or copier in a law 
writer's office would have been his lot, if a friend had not 
procured him the sub-editorship of a local newspaper. 

It must not be supposed that such functions in a distant 
province then required more experience and talent than 
might be expected from a newly emancipated student. The 
journal with which the progress of the age had endowed the 
town was the property of the printer who published it, and 
who had for a long time been the sole editor. Although he 
took care not to write anything himself, being only an enriched 
workman, he got through his business by means of a pair of 
scissors, which he handled with tolerable discernment, and by 
the aid of a few notes which he contrived to obtain about 
local &cts. 

But when the speculation became lucrative, the extension 
of his business did not leave him free to pay the same atten- 
tion to his work. He was getting old, and found it a rather 
£Bktiguing task to cut out every day from the French papers 
or those of the country, two pages of news, destined to form 
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the body of the journal. He had really no time to revise 
the advertisements which filled the rest of the sheet, the 
wording of which sometimes showed the most burlesque 
inaccuracies, sometimes the advertisements were in praise of 
" schools for two sexes," of " books for reading and others," 
"a pair of grey horses one of them black," and the authors 
of these absurdities, blamed the editor for the ridicule of the 
public. 

"Father" Bosard (for the town obstinately refused him 
the title of " Mr.," his manners and costume still recalling the 
former workman) at last took the resoluticfU of having a 
coadjutor as a sort of sub-editor, who would facilitate the 
labour, and correct in case of need the style of his customers; 

Felix Duverger seemed to him to combine all the necessary 
qualities. He knew his own language and geography (a 
necessary condition so as not to place the news of Stockholm 
under the heading " Eussia," and those of New York under 
that of India); he possessed sufiicient notions about state 
affairs not to confound a ministerial decree with a decree of 
justice, and to understand pretty nearly the sense of the 
principal terms of political language, and that was a capital 
point. Moreover his pretensions were moderate. After some 
interviews, in which he showed himself confiding and pressing, 
an arrangement was concluded to the mutual satisfaction of 
both parties. The enjoyment of a little chamber in the house, 
a place at the frugal table of the printer, and a salary, of 
forty francs a month, was to be the remimeration granted to 
Felix for a daily task of nearly twelve hours. 

The young novice was then attached to the oflBce of the 
" Advertiser," and " Father " Bosard showed him the great art 
of writing a newspaper with scissors ! It was, as we have said, 
his only way of editing ; but habit had finished by giving him 
remarkable skill in the operation. He ran over every paper 
with a rapid glance, and put his finger at the first reading on 
the passage to be cut out. He had a good memory, and never 
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annouiLGed the same event more than two or three days run- 
nings unless it was in different terms. He carefully avoided 
contradictions, which always injure the authority of a journal- 
ist, and he liked much better to maintain £edse news for some 
time than to contradict himself too suddenly. Knowing the 
importance that the majority of readers attaches to the chapter 
of small facts, of accidents, of phenomema, he never let slip 
the announcement of an eclipse, or a shower of toads, but, on 
the other hand, he hurried over calculations and cut short 
explanations, in order to spare hia subscribers useless fatigue 
of mind. 

Felix found little difficulty in mastering the secrets of the 
profession, which, in his innocence he did not venture to con- 
sider puerile; but it was necessary that he should also acquire 
the talent of correcting the press, and he found that more diffi- 
cidt. In great printing-offices the proofs are revised by pro- 
fessional correctors ; the compositors themselves, intelligent 
and tolerably well educated workmen, catch the sense of the 
text that they have to reproduce well enough to commit but 
few faults, but the provincial working printers, poor devils, 
ignorant and badly paid (at least at the time), crowded the 
letters together mechanically, without paving much attention, 
and every paragraph exhibited passages totally unintelligible ; 
the already worn-out types that they employed, and which, in 
the language of the trade, are called " nail heads," only made 
a confused impression in the first proofs struck off in haste 
and on bad paper. 

In fhe first days of his probation the young man despaired 
of ever being able to decipher them currently enough. His 
eyes could not disentangle the chaos of indistinct marks 
and of disfigured words ; however, with time he became ac- 
customed to it, but at the cost of efforts as painful as deter- 
mined. 

Any other but Felix Duverger. would have found the 
fatigue of this mechanical profession intolerable. Every 
morning was passed in cutting out the news and putting it in 
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order ; the afternoon was occupied with the corrections. In 
the evening he registered and looked over the. list of adver- 
tisements which had been received during the day ; if there 
was in him any germ of talent^ as he had formerly flattered 
himself, he found no opportunity of making the slightest use 
of it, but he was patient, and did not in the least feel that 
eager desire to shine which usually intoxicates young minds. 
The foreign newspapers that he cut up treated a number of 
questions, which he endeavoured to comprehend by studying 
them. The superiority with which several of them were 
written made him fael how much was yet wanting before he 
could aspire to the rank of "publicist." He resigned him- 
self therefore to his obscure task, and fulfilled it with all the 
zeal that his chief could desire. He went out but little, did 
not go into company, and led a coenobitical life, very exem- 
plary in a handsome young man in the flower of his age and 
strength. 

Two years passed thus, during which the editing of the 
** Advertiser " underwent little change, only it contained no 
more burlesque advertisements and admitted very little im- 
probable news. Father Bosard had reason to congratulate 
himself on the increasing success of his paper, and even 
thought of augmenting its size. Unfortunately he was not 
only proprietor of a newspaper, he also possessed a daughter, 
and Mademoiselle Bosalie, a pretty brunette with rosy cheeks, 
had not remained insensible to the adoration which she 
read in the timid looks of young Duverger. Great was the 
perplexity of the printer when he discovered this rising incli- 
nation; he fully appreciated the services that he received 
from his editor, and felt for him a sort of friendship based on 
habit. But he was not by any means disposed to give the 
hand of his daughter to a lover without foitune, even if he 
were the most amiable of men. He did not manifest, how- 
ever, either his disquietude or his displeasure, for under his 
coarse envelope he concealed the cunning of a crafty mind. He 
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contented himself with writing to one of his brethren at 
Bnissels, to whom he had formerly rendered great service, 
and who was interested in the publication of one of the 
principal newspapers. The reply ai'rived at the end of three 
days, and after having read it he called Felix into his private 
room, with the embarrassed air which waa the ordinary mask 
which covered his most energetic resolutions. 

" My good fellow," said he, affecting to hesitate, " you suit 
me perfectly, and I should keep you, if I were an egoist, but 
we must be reasonable in all things. You are not made to 
grow old in the service of a little newspaper ; a place is 
vacant in the editorship of the ' Flambeau ' of Brussels, and 
I wish you so well that I have obtained it for you." 

Duverger remained for a moment as if stunned at such 
great news. To pass from the sub-editorship of the " Ad- 
vertiser " to that of the " Flambeau " was for him, clearing 
the distance which divides the humble recruit from the 
picked soldier. He did not, besides, suspect that the good 
man had any after-thought. Perhaps he had sometimes 
figured to himself the perfections of Mademoiselle Bosalie as 
the object of a delightful dream, but we are obliged to con- 
fess that he did not think of her at that moment, and that 
the only sentiment he experienced was that of joy. 

** Father Bosard," he exclaimed at last, with emotion, 
" you are my benefactor, and this day is the happiest of my 
life I " 

The printer, rather astonished to find him so grateful, 
recommended him to make his preparations for departing 
next day, without saying anything yet to the persons of the 
household, for the editor-in-chief of the "Flambeau" ex- 
pected him without delay, and " the shortest adieux are the 
best." But he added generously to this advice the gift of a 
gratuity of a hundred francs, which could not have arrived 
more seasonably, some purchases of books and clothing hav- 
ing totally exhausted the slender resources of poor Felix. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Before the establishment of railroads, rapidity of communi- 
cation was a thing almost unknown in Belgium. Diligences 
swarmed there — heavy and inconvenient everywhere — diflfe- 
rently fitted out, but travelling with equal slowness. In 
Flanders the roads were excellent, and the trains tolerably 
vigorous, but the drivers made halts every quarter of an hour 
before the door of some public house. In the Walloon pro- 
vinces the postillions drank less and flogged their horses 
more, but without obtaining greater speed. An attempt had 
been made about 1823 to establish stage coaches travelling 
at a fast rate, after the English system. The speculation 
appeared, at first, to succeed, but the administration became 
alarmed at the risk braved by the inhabitants of the country 
in venturing in those dangerous vehicles which cleared a 
distance of ten leagues in four hours. A regulation of ex- 
treme prudence forbade the English coachmen to drive 
faster than their brethren, and the accelerated service ac- 
quired in its turn a very tranquillising slowness. 

But youth and hope render the heart of man insensible to 
the weariness of the longest journey. Before quitting his 
natal town, Felix Duverger had gone, at the point of day, to 
kneel by the tomb of his father. Then, animated by manly 
resolve, he had courageously regarded the future which lay 
before him. He belonged to the press, and sooner or later 
he should descend into the arena wherein the defenders of 
public liberty fought. What ambition could be more legi- 
timate? what prospect more glorious? squeezed up in the 
worst place of a shattered diligence, and wrapped to the chin 
in a great coat of coarse cloth, he was nevertheless lulled by 
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such proud reveries that he paid no attention either to his 
travelling companions or to the country that he traversed. 
His attention, however, turned after a time to a person seated 
next to him, who was equally silent. He was a man about 
fifty years old, pale, thin, and poorly clad, whose features 
seemed to bear the marks of fatigue and privations. His 
eyes were dark, his hair bushy, and his features, without 
exhibiting clearly the Jewish contour, were in some degree 
connected with the commonest forms of the same type. He 
seemed agitated, anxious, suffering ; his lips twitching with a 
nervous motion, were spasmodically contracted now and then 
by a sardonic expression. Felix looked at him with that 
pity which the appearance of misfortune inspires. There 
could be no doubt, in fact, that fortune had been cruel to 
the stranger whose exterior announced destitution and who 
appeared harassed by the torment of bitter reflections. 

He was confirmed in this opinion when the diligence 
stopped to allow the passengers to dine. The poor man did 
not approach the public table, and ate only a piece of bread 
steeped in a cup of milk and water. But he bore his poverty 
without shame, and did not seem to regret his share in the 
viands, more abundant than select, with which his travelling 
companions gorged themselves. 

After the repast, some lighted their piped. Duverger had 
provided himself with cigars, and approaching the stranger 
offered him one, though rather awkwardly, fearing to hurt his 
feelings by allowing the compassion he felt for him, to ap- 
pear. His offer was accepted, and served as an opening to 
conversation. The traveller spoke French with facility, but 
not without a German accent. He lived at Brussels, and 
was engaged in business ; a word which he repeated several 
times, and on which he dwelt, pronouncing it with a singular 
expression of assurance. However unpretending his social 
position might be, he evidently possessed considerable confi- 
dence in himself 
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The conversation was continued when they re-entered the 
diligence. The stranger's ideas^ although entirely mercantile^ 
had for Felix all the attraction of novelty, for they differed 
completely from those which were current in the daily publi- 
cations of the time. IjEe approved the commercial system of 
the Dutch ministry, which at that period was odious to all 
Belgium. He considered the progressive development of the 
national wealth to depend on the influence, as yet but little 
understood, of banking. He only regarded one kind of 
liberty as precious — that of the course of exchange ; and as 
for the writers who inflamed political passions he wished them 
all transported to Java. 

Felix was not moved by this indirect attack. He had not 
mentioned his profession of writer for the press, and had no 
desire to commence a discussion with an adversary whose 
paradoxes shocked all his doctrines. He comprehended, how- 
ever, that in questions of material interest his interlocutor 
had the advantage of possessing certain special knowledge 
which was not to be absolutely despised ; but in hearing him 
speak with a sort of idolatry of the action of capital and 
of the benefits of credit, he could not help smiling at the 
contrast presented by the indigence of that faithful wor- 
shipper of mammon to the adoration that he evidently felt 
for wealth. 

On arriving at Brussels towards the evening, the diligence 
stopped at one of the hotels of the upper town, where the 
office was situated, and the travellers separated. The poor 
man took under his arm the bag that contained his luggage, 
repulsing the little boys who offered to relieve him of his 
burden for some pieces of small money. ** Dirty Jew ! " 
several of them cried after him, to revenge his refusal ; but 
without turning his head, he continued his progress with a 
heavy but firm step, and turned the angle of one of those 
narrow lanes which still lead from the great streets of that 
•quarter ; lanes wherein the indigent pai-t of the population 
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is crowded ; but he was at that moment stopped by a sudden 
exclamation. 

** My dear micle 1 where have you come from ? " 

The harmonious voice that pronounced those words was 
that of a charming person of seventeen or eighteen elegantly 
dressed. She approached the traveller joyously, presented 
her forehead to be kissed^ and took from him his large bag 
which she gave to a servant who accompanied her; then, with 
infinite grace, she passed her arm under his and said, "We will 
go home together." 

"I must then change my road," replied the Jew; "for you 
like only the fine streets, and with ladies we cannot always 
go where we would. Let us go through the park." 

Felix Duverger, who had followed him with his eyes, saw 
him then return towards him with the young girl, whose 
beauty dazzled him. Her perfectly regular features were ex- 
quisitely delicate ; the character of them was rather Italian 
than Oriental, and they had that expression, at once artless 
and spirited, which the old Florentine masters have repre- 
sented with so much charm. Her step was light as that of a 
child. The silvery tones of her voice were deliciously sweet 
and melodious. Everything in her was pure, graceful, se- 
ductive, and she produced an impression in the heart of the 
young editor that was never to be effaced. But in the excess 
of his emotion his strength and presence of mind failed him, 
his feet remained as if rooted to the ground ; he could not 
follow her, and a secret bitterness was mingled with his ad- 
miration, at the thought that he could never aspire to such 
an angel. 

Who was she ? The el^ance of her costume announced 
wealth ; but the mean garments and the sordid air of her 
poor uncle did not seem to inspire her with more repugnance 
or embarrassment than if she had been familiarised with 
poverty. It might have been supposed that no tie could exist 
between two beings of such dissimilar natures ; and, never- 
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theless^ they did not seem to have an idea of the contrast that 
existed between them. 

They had disappeared before Felix had recovered &om his 
agitation. He entered the hotel before which the vehicle 
had deposited him and engaged a room ; then he proceeded 
to a brilliantly lighted coffee-house^ decorated in a manner 
which he considered splendid. But he felt humiliated by the 
negligence of his apparel on comparing it with that of the' 
young men around, and who were for the most part dressed in 
the fiskshion of the capital. Without being vain of his person, 
he did not think himself inferior to those of his age, and was 
painfully struck, on casting his eyes on the glasses where his 
image was reflected, to find that he made a very bad figure 
in the ill-made clothes cut out by the tailor of '* Father " 
Bosard; on the other hand some discussions which arose proved 
to him as he listened attentively that he was hardly on a level 
with those who occupied themselves with public affairs. What 
kind of figure would he make among the editors of the 
*' Flambeau," who were no doubt far superior in knowledge 
and in talent to the readers whose opinions they directed ? 
He left the coffee-house sad and discontented with himself^ un-< 
certain what resolution to take, and half disposed to renounce 
all his hopes. 



CHAPTER III. 

On the following day Felix went to the editor-in-chief of the 
great newspaper to which he was to be attached. He was 
obliged to wait in the antechamber a considerable time before 
being admitted to the presence of the important and busy 
personage, whose activity hardly sufficed for the extent of his 
multifarious connections^ On entering the great man's private 
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room, he timidly banded him the letter with which '^ Father " 
osard had charged him. The editor ran his eyes over it, 
cast a rapid glance at the bearer, and simply said ^^ Very good ! 
I have marked some passages for translation from the English 
and German papers that yon will find there. Try to do tbem 
quickly, I am told that you translate easily.'^ 

The yonng man blushed; he had but a very imperfect 
knowledge of those two languages, and had not in the least 
expected to be employed as translator. Was it by mistake 
that his old master had ascribed that species of talent to him, 
or had he only wished to get rid of him ? He was om the 
point of confesmng his ignorance, but the situation destined 
for him was his only resource. He resolved to attempt to do 
justice to it ; and after having assured himself that he would 
find dictionaries in the office, he boldly installed himself 
therein. 

By good fortune the articles which the editor had marked 
were not very difficult to understand and translate. He got 
through his task better than he had dared to hope, and saw 
that with a little habit he should soon be equal to his new 
occupation. In fact it soon became familiar to him. The 
perusal of the English papers, of which it was his duty to 
make an abstract, were singularly attractive^to him. He there 
found a picture full of life and movement of the institutions 
and manners of a great country where publicity brought all 
things to light. 

The narrower compass of the German gazettes presented 
less interest and instruction; but he found in the office some 
geographical statistical works in that language, and which he 
made it his duty to study. At the end of three months he 
had become a very tolerable translator to whom dictionaries 
were no longer absolutely necessary. 

Another . occupation had also been assigned to him ; he 
divided with two subaltern editors the obscure and minute 
labours of extracting and putting in order the news borrowed 
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from the French Journals. In this employment, in which he 
had made his apprenticeship with his old master^ the certainty 
of his glance and the rapidity of his judgment gave him real 
superiority. The chief editor observed it, and ended by rely^ 
ing on him for that important part of the composition of his 
paper. Henceforward, his situation ceased to be precarious ; 
it was not certainly from his pen that emanated the flashes 
of the ^^ Flambeau," which received its political articles and 
literary contributions from their editors; but for all the rest 
he was the essential person. 

There are in press as in other professions modest intellects 
the utility of which is without brilliancy, and which unite 
abnegation to capacity. Felix Duverger displayed real talent 
in his obscure functions. He considered them, nevertheless, 
as but a sort of mechanical work which could not be compared 
to the noble taak of a true journalist. His da3rs were as labo* 
rious as those of the workmen with wh6m he was unceasingly 
in contact in the printing rooms of the newspaper, and he had 
no friendly acquaintance save with the overseer who superin- 
tended them, a hard-working, steady, active, intelligent, and 
discontented man. When evening came, they went out to- 
gether, both tired, and when the weather and the season 
permitted, they went to breathe the fresh air on the boule- 
vards or in the country. In winter they passed a few hours 
in one of the more respectable public-^houses as quietly as in 
a family meeting, and of which they themselves were the 
least noisy frequenters. There they usually took their supper, 
a luxurious repast, the expence of which amounted for each 
of them to sixpence. 

Sometimes a good play attracted them to the theatre, or 

they permitted themselves a' few games at billiards. 

Those were nearly their only amusements. 

In 1830 FeUx again met the Jew, his former travelling 

companion. The '^ Flambeau," had just made arrangements 

for receiving as early as possible the quotations of fareign 
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stocks. One fine morning the poor Israelite stole into the ofiice 
and humbly asked permission to cast his Byes over the prices of 
the funds. His exterior was not changed ; he still wore his old 
blue great coat^ whitened at the seams, his thick laced shoes, 
a hat much illtreated by the rain, so that his request was 
at first treated with derision. *' What did the rate of public 
securities signify to him, ruined as he appeared to be ! " But 
Duverger interfered in his favour and the list was shown to him. 
He reappeared on the following days, and by degrees became 
a habitual visitor at the office. The workmen who saw him 
pass declared that he must be a holder of old '^ assignats,'' 
and that he was waiting for the time when they would be 
quoted on change ! " All honour to unfortunate courage !'' 
said they, making the military salute. As for Felix, the ob- 
stinacy of these visits struck him as a kind of mania, the un- 
happy Jew, deprived of the means of speculation in the funds, 
gave himself up probably to imaginary calculations. He re- 
ceived him kindly from a sentiment of compassion, and per- 
haps a little in remembrance of that adorable young girl who 
had called him " uncle." He made him sit down by the side 
of the stove, exchanged a few words with him and gave him a 
list of the stocks. He did not address any indiscreet ques- 
tions to him, and did not even ask him his name. 

About that time the agitation against the government re- 
doubled in violence, and symptoms of approaching revolution 
were visible on all sides. The "Flambeau," which was one 
of the principal organs of the opposition, made such active 
war against the ministry, that several of the writers attached 
to the paper became objects of judicial pursuit and under- 
went condemnation. 

But others took their places and displayed the same energy; 
The quiet Felix, quitting, for the first time, his subaltern 
rank, paid his tribute to the national cause by an article that 
excited attention* His friend the overseer squeezed Ids hand ; 
some eminent men who were in connection with the journal 
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congratulated him. His praise was sounded in the cofifee- 
houses, but one of the functionaries whom he accused of 
tyranny handed him over to the public prosecutor. 

On learning the danger with which he was threatened, 
his first sentiment was that of joy ; he was proud of merit- 
ing in his turn the honours of persecution. But after 
that movement of enthusiasm, the prospect of a long preli- 
minary imprisonment, accompanied by the severity of close 
confinement, cooled his ardour considerably. The principal 
editor even of the " Flambeau " recommended him to conceal 
himself for a time from justice. " Between this and three 
months hence," he said to him ; " the government will either 
give way or be overthrown ; but why pass those three months 
in a dungeon ? Let yourself be condemned, if it must be so, 
for non-appearance, you will have the pleasure of frustrating 
the vengeance of the king's lawyers, and you will send me, 
from your native town or from abroad, fresh articles which 
will drive them to despair. If you are in want of money, I 
will advance you a quarter's salary." 

"I do not want any," replied Felix; "I have some savings. 
What keeps me here is the disgrace of flight." 

The editor shrugged his shoulders. " My dear fellow," he 
continued, "you are not yet one of those senators whose 
dignity and rank obliged them to die in their curule chair ; 
nobody knew you yesterday, and your budding reputation 
must grow very rapidly for you not to be forgotten in a few 
days. If you let yourself be put in close confinement, you 
will not be allowed writing paper or any communication 
whatever with us, and when you get out of prison the op- 
portunity will be lost ; think of your safety, and once under 
shelter write to me." 

The advice was wise; and Duverger, though with some re- 
gret, resigned himself to follow it. He quitted therefore the 
office of the journal to go and fetch his clothes and money ; 
but on approaching the house where he occupied a small 
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room, he perceived that the police had just invaded his do- 
micile ; no doubt they were seeking him, and in all protability 
others had gone at the same time to the " Flambeau." He 
instantly changed his direction, threw himself into a lateral 
street, proceeded hastily to another part of the town, and 
only slackened his pace at the end of a quarter of an hour of 
hard running. He stopped at last, out of breath, and out of 
danger for the moment, but full of embarrassment, uncertainty, 
and gloomy apprehensions. 

While he was asking himself sadly what he had better do, 
a man approached him with heavy steps; it was the Jew, who 
had followed him for the last few moments. 

I had difficulty to catch you," he said in a low voice ; 

but I am glad that I have overtaken you." 

" Alas, my dear Sir," replied Felix, *^ I am not in a fit state 
to listen to you now ; my position is awkward." 

" I wished to warn you," continued the poor man, '* Do 
you intend to return to your own town ?" 

" No, I am now become a stranger to it." 

The Israelite appeared for an instant undecided, but at 
last taking his resolution: " I know some one," said he, "who 
can hide you as long it may be necessary. Come to my house ; 
they will not seek for you there." 

Felix wished to refuse this offer, the idea of which was 
rather repugnant to him. He would have accepted with all 
his heart hospitality under the poorest roof ; but by one of 
those weaknesses from which few minds are exempt he 
hesitated to partake the garret of a Jew. Happily the latter 
did not suspect the motive of his resistance. 

" I insist on doing that much for you," he added, firmly; 
"you welcomed when others repulsed me; you obliged with- 
out knowing me. It matters little to me that you are not of 
my religion, I must pay my debt." 

Felix was ashamed on hearing him at having at first 
given way to ungenerous prejudices. 
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" I have rendered you a very slight service," said he, " and 
I am going to receive a great one from you, but I also shall 
remember." 

He then took his arm and let the Jew lead him away. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Felix Duverger, quite convinced of the poverty of his guide, 
expected to be taken to some humble garret. It was not 
without surprise that he saw him stop before a house of 
antique but decent appearance, situated in one of the tortuous 
streets that wind round the foot of the hill of the high town. 
The Jew, drawing a key from his pocket, opened the narrow 
and massive door, on which a brass plate exhibited to the eyes 
of passers by the name of Samuel Homberg; they then 
entered a gloomy vestibule, on the right of which a half- 
opened door permitted the grating of a bureau to be seen ; 
the passage then continued behind a court of moderate size, 
and ended in a second building looking on a garden. The 
whole of the edifice was much more vast than could have 
been supposed from its exterior, and the inner portion had 
even a tolerably gay aspect. 

** You see that the house is large," said the master of the 
house to his guest, after having conducted him to a drawing- 
room passably furnished. " I have a family, and ladies re- 
quire plenty of space ; but my wife is at Aix with one of her 
nieces, and we shall be alone here for some time. I will not 
venture to promise that my old housekeeper will give you 
very good cheer, but when I am at home, I do not confine 
myself to a regimen of bread and milk." 

In fact the dinner, which was served at one o'clock, though 
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not luxurious, was far from mean, and Felix could perceve 
that Master Samuel Romberg lived differently in his om 
house than when travelling. 

" Your affsdrs have, no doubt, prospered ? ^ he innocenti; 
inquired. 

** Not so well aa I could wish," replied the Je^ with s 
certain reserve ; ^^ besides, I foresee a crisis, and no one eai 
tell where the fall in the funds will stop. You newspaper 
writers, you spoil everything both in France and here ; you 
hardly gain enough to live on, and millions will be lost by 
your fault. Fear made me sell at Amsterdam some two and 
a Half per cents which I had remaining. It was your article 
that decided me. A newspaper is only a weathercock that 
turns with the wind, but it shows from which quarter it 
blows." 

** You do us wrong,'' replied Felix ; "it is not the wind of 
opinion that guides us ; it is the sentiment of justice and the 
love of liberty ; we defend the rights of the people ; that i* 
to say, their most precious property." 

" They said the same thing in Spain," answered Samuel; 
" and the Cortes are at ' seven.' I will even let you have 
them a quarter lower, if you are tempted so to invest jour 
savings. You may put into that lottery as well as in another. 
Will you have some bonds ? " 

** I must first know what these obligations, or bonds, or 
paper money, piastres, or reals, are ; I have never seen auj, 
and have only a vague idea of them." 

" You have never seen any ! " exclaimed the Jew, with a 
sort of pity ; " nor other Spanish bonds perhaps. I did not 
think it possible to have so little curiosity, when peop^^ 
write about political affairs ! I will show you some that have 
been confided to me for investment." 

He then quitted the room, and remained absent for a few 
minutes; whether he had gone to his garret or his celJa^ 
Duverger could not divine. When he returned he held in 
his hand a greasy and well worn pocket book, from which be 
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first took out a certificate of inscription of the Cortes loan, 
then another of the active debt of Spain ; after having given 
the history of the variations they had undergone, he exhibited 
other public securities, French and Grerman, and explained 
the system of premiums and of drawings which were then in 
use for part of the latter funds. He ended by producing 
shares of several banks, quoted at double or treble their 
primitive capital. He had only brought one of each kind, 
and pretended to be only their accidental depository. 

But he could not help smiling when the young editor 
owned to him that he had some difficulty in believing that 
last point, and that he now remembered to have heard the 
" rich Homberg " mentioned, without however imagining that 
it was his present host. 

" No," he replied, " I am not rich ; but I pass as being 
so, because people do not see me spend much. It is my 
sorry costume that has gained me that credit. They imagine 
that, to be so badly dressed, if you are not dying of hunger 
you must be worth a million. I found that convenient 
enough when I was poor. At present it is a habit. Besides 
I could not sleep in peace if I were obliged to keep a large 
household, and have all sorts of people round me. I never 
keep any valuables here ; those which you have seen are des- 
tined to an approaching operation ; they are guarantees which 
I am going to take presently to the bank. My wife even has 
no diamonds." 

He then carefully put his pocket-book in an inner pocket 
of his old greatcoat, the said pocket being closed by a large 
button well fastened. Then he went away to his business, 
after having shown Felix a chamber on the second story 
which was destined to be his lodging. 

When alone the young writer set about preparing a fresh 
article for the " Flambeau ; " quite absorbed in his work, he 
did not at first perceive that the house had ceased to be 
silent, and that lighter steps than those of Samuel Homberg 
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sounded on the staircase. But female voices that arose from 
the garden at last attracted his attention. He approached 
the window, and started on recognising the charming girl 
whose appearance had formerly made so lively an impression 
on him. She was dressed in black, and an expression of 
melancholy which was spread over her features was in har- 
mony with her mourning garments ; with her was an older 
lady, whose face was of a grave and gentle character. They 
spoke in German, and conversed with a familiarity mingled 
with tenderness. The harmonious tone of their voices was 
somewhat similar. On listening to them, Felix understood 
that the elder was the wife of the Jew, and that she had 
quitted Aix rather suddenly in order to deliver her niece from 
some importunate addresses. Neither of them seemed to 
know that the house contained a stranger, and that they were 
exposed to his looks. Perhaps discretion would have for- 
bidden his profiting longer by that ignorance, but a feeling 
stronger than reason enchained his eyes and his whole soul 
to the steps and to the voice of her near whom chance had 
again thrown him. His fault, if it was a fault, was about 
to be cruelly punished. After some time, a man in the 
flower of his age, of regular features, and perfectly well 
dressed entered the garden. Welcomed in a friendly man- 
ner by Madame Homberg, he assumed an accent so tender, 
so submissive when addressing the young girl, that every 
word revealed the hopes of a declared lover. This was a 
thunderbolt for the young journalist; the torments of jea- 
lousy which he had not yet known convulsed his heart The 
unknown was handsome, amiable, and without doubt rich ; 
perhaps he had already an assured right to the hand to which 
he aspired. The unhappy Felix felt himself at once a prey 
to bitter despair and wild hatred. He tore himself away 
from the window, he leaned his head on his hands, and for 
the first time cursed his humble destiny. 

Towards the close of day, a servant came to request him to 
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descend to the drawing-room to tea, according to the custom 
of the family. He there found the Jew, who presented him 
to his wife, his niece, and to the unknown, whom he desig- 
nated as his cousin, by the name of Simon Feldhaus. All 
three had no doubt been informed beforehand of the motive 
which compelled Felix to seek refuge under the roof of a 
stranger. The ladies regarded him with the interest that 
misfortune and danger inspire; the cousin saluted him 
slightly, as an unimportant guest. As for himself, incapable 
of mastering his agitation, he would have fled if he had had 
strength. 

However the amiable manners of the two ladies soon re- 
lieved the feeling of awkwardness and embarrassment that 
had nearly overcome him. They were fuU of kindness, and 
he was not long in observing, with some surprise, that to 
delicacy of mind they united refined taste and information. 
Madame Homberg conversed with him respecting the newest 
French works. In the first rank she placed the dramas of 
Victor Hugo, and she praised them in such a way as to lead 
him to speak in turn of the authors whom he most admired. 
The conversation once brought on that ground he kept it up, at 
first with timidity, and afterwards with more warmth. The 
cousin Feldhaus took part in it also, as a man in whom the 
cares of business had not excluded the cultivation of the 
mind. As for Samuel Homberg he remained silent ; poets 
did not exist for him; but he thought it natural that his 
wife should occupy herself with them as with music and 
other elegant frivolities. Without mingling in the conver- 
sation, but without disturbing it, he had the patience to play 
to the end the part of a good-tempered auditor, although 
from time to time some calculation which he made on his 
fingers betrayed the return of his thoughts to his favourite 
occupations. His niece, on the contrary, listened to the 
words of Felix with kind and intelligent attention. Her 
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fine eyes sparkled when he spoke of the last ^ MeditaticHis " 
of Lamartine. 

** He is the poet of religious minds," she said in an earnest 
voice ; ^* it is happiness to comprehend him." 

But if the charm of this conversation caused Felix for 
a moment to forget the distance that fortune and rdigion 
placed between him and the future heiress of the rich Saznael. 
he felt it only the more strongly at the end of the evening: 
None of the women whom he had yet met with appeared 
worthy to be compared to her; but he had no doubt seen 
her merely as a passing vision which, after having enchanted 
his eyes for a moment, would leave his heart void and his 
life solitary. Perhaps it would have been better for him 
never to have discovered that there existed, so far from the 
sphere in which fate had placed him, an angel whose image 
would in future make all others, in his eyes, seem pale. 

He had scarcely given a thought until lately to the medio- 
crity of his condition ; now he was overwhelmed by it. He 
compared himself with secret rage to that lucky Simon Feld- 
haus, rich enough to pretend to such a wife, handsome enough 
to be loved by her. 

" Nevertheless he is not capable of understanding her," he 
said, bitterly ; ^' he has a vulgar mind and a cold heart. He 
smiled with brutal irony at the tender and pious words which 
made me adore her. I am sure that the passions of that 
man are as low as they are violent^ His beauty, like that 
of the tiger, is but a lie. How can the Almighty permit 
such deceptions !" 
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CHAPTER V. 

Some days of intimacy permitted Felix to know the family of 
his host better. Madame Homberg was the daughter of a 
Frankfort banker whose fortune had been compromised by 
unexpected reverses. 

Samuel had come to the assistance of her father : she had 
married him from gratitude ; and if he did not possess the 
noble qualities of the mind with which she was endowed, he 
at least acknowledged them in her, and respected her as she 
deserved. They had had no children : but they regarded as 
their daughter the charming niece who lived with them. 
Her history was strange. The Jew had had a brother, a 
musician by profession, an incomplete genius, but who, 
with but middling talents, had the pure instincts and strong 
passions of an artist. Having fallen in love with a young 
Italian girl, he had become a Christian in order to marry 
her, and the beautiful Suzanne was the fruit of their union, 
which had been followed by the severe trials of indigence and 
neglect. Jacques Homberg, too weak to support long the 
sufferings of his troubled life, had succumbed ; but after his 
death his widow with her daughter had been taken home by 
her sister-in-law, and Samuel himself, notwithstanding his 
prejudices against them, had ended by giving them his sin- 
cere affection. Since nearly a year Suzanne had lost her 
mother, for whom she still wore mourning. Faithful to her 
creed, she was not the less tenderly loved by her aunt, whose 
mind was too generous not to respect her convictions; but 
the Jew, while loving his niece, regretted that she was a 
Christian. His secret hope, in favouring the pretensions of 
Simon Feldhaus, was to bring her back to the religion of his 
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ancestors. He did not deceive himself respecting the firm- 
ness of Suzanne's character, and he knew that no interest in 
the world could make her abjure her faith ; but he said to 
himself that love might hav^ more empire over her than 
ambition or wealth. The young man possessed the greater 
part of the advantages which captivate woman, and would, no 
doubt, finish by gaining a heart in which he had no rival. 

In appearance this calculation was not wanting in just- 
ness, and Duverger himself for some time thought that the 
success of it was infallible. He ended, however, by observ- 
ing that the young girl preserved a deep remembrance of her 
father as of a being superior to those by whom she was 
surrounded. He had suffered much, but his mind had re- 
mained pure — alike exempt from sordid calculations and 
cowardly egoism. 

" My uncle and my cousin speak of him with pity," she 
said, one day when alone with Felix, " but I admire him and 
pity them. They do not understand how people can live for 
anjrthing but money. You must have been greatly surprised 
at them, you who are so disinterested." 

Felix did not reply ; he had, till then, thought that he had 
been only an object of compassion in her eyes ; on discover- 
ing that she esteemed him for his laborious life and modest 
character he felt such strong emotion that he feared to ex- 
press it. 

That very day, Samuel Homberg took him aside with a 
mysterious and alarmed air : 

" You can render me a service," he said. " I have not 
much to lose, but you know that the public thinks otherwise. 
This morning, on opening the door of the house, I thought 
that I observed marks of wax round the key-hole, as if some 
one had tried to take an impression of it. I do not wish to 
alarm my wife, but it would be folly to neglect precautions. 
I have thought of having a bed put up at the entrance of 
the cellar, for it is there that the thieves will think to find 
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my money; you could sleep there without anybody here 
knowing it. I will give you a pair of good double-barrelled 
pistols, and if any one should approach you will fire. There 
will be no danger for you, for robbers are always cowardly, 
and noise puts them to flight ; I think even that they will 
not come, and that it will prove to be a false alarm ; but pru- 
dence can do no harm. Besides at your age men are brave, 
and if one or two should come you would not be afraid." 

" That is all very well," replied Duverger ; " but if instead 
of descending to the cellar, they were to visit the rest of the 
house ? " 

The Jew shrugged his shoulders. 

" If they do not go down to the cellar," said he, " you will 
hear them plainly in the passage and you will then fire. At 
bottom, my fears are ridiculous enough, but there are im- 
pressions which one cannot master. For some time past I 
have had bad dreams ; I shall sleep better knowing that you 
are there. Come and see the place ; you will not be uncom- 
fortable." 

It was in an outer cellar, not very deep, and situated under 
the staircase, that he had caused a bed to be prepared for the 
guardian of his treasure. 

The next cellar contained only wine ; but below that were 
other vaults, as could be readily perceived when walking, 
from the hollow sound that the flagged floor returned. 
There, doubtless, was placed the strong box of Samuel Rom- 
berg, although the entrance of the steps leading to them, by 
which he descended, was not visible. When they reascended 
he gave his guest a pair of pistols. 

" They are excellent," said he, "but it is a long time since 
they have been used. Will you try them in the garden ? 
The ladies will amuse themselves in witnessing your skill." 

Pistol-shooting had been formerly one of the favourite 
amusements of Felix, and his hand was still sure ; some 
balls lodged in the trunk of a tree at the distance of twenty 
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yards, proved it to the satisfaction of the Jew, who, with an 
expressive look, strongly squeezed his hand. His serenity 
quite returned at the sight of the young journalist's dexterity. 
He even had a movement of generosity, 

" To how much," he asked, " did your father's claim on 
the house, the failure of which ruined him, amoxint ? " 

" Nearly a hundred thousand francs ;" replied Felix. 

" Well I do you know that something might he got out of 
it. I have heard that your debtor has gone to America, and 
that he might be found there. Send for your papers, and I 
will see what I shall be able to offer you for them. Suppos- 
ing that I risk six or seven thousand francs, it will be always 
a small capital." 

When night arrived, Duverger proceeded in silence to the 
cellar where his bed was placed ; the coolness of the place was 
agreeable, and the nudity of the walls reminded him of his 
old lodging at " Father Bosard's." He was also amused at 
the idea of having unknown wealth under his 'guard. 

^^ It is not Suzanne only who thinks that I am disinterested," 
he said to himself, smiling ; " Master Homberg also places 
confidence enough in me to charge me to watch over his 
strong box. It is true that I should not know very well how 
to get at, or how to open it ; but, however, I defend the ap- 
proaches, and it only depends on me to seek the way. Luckily 
for him, I will keep to my instructions to break the head 
of the first person who may attempt to come down here, 
unless it be Samuel himself." 

After having placed his pistols at his head, he lay down 
and was soon asleep. But his slumbers were disturbed hy 
dreams wherein the recollections of the day mingled with 
fantastic images were confusedly reflected. He thought that 
he saw the Jew calling for help ; Suzanne stretching out 
her arms to him ; robbers breaking into the house ; the stair- 
case streaming with blood ; the cellar open and discom 
heaps of gold. In the midst of these sinister dreams there 
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returned at every moment the face of Simon Feldhaus, 
with fiery eyes and livid cheeks, sometimes transformed into 
a bandit, sometimes covered with wounds. At last he 
thought that he felt the cold hands of the odious spectre 
compress his throat, and he awoke shuddering. 

When he opened his eyes he still believed himself to be the 
sport of a dream. A glimmering light which shone on the 
staircase gleamed through the chinks and round the door, 
which some one endeavoured to open from without. It gave 
way and a man of tall stature entered the cellar, holding a 
dark lantern and an iron crowbar in his hand. The light did 
not show his features ; but an intuitive instinct, or revelation 
of hatred, told Felix that he saw before him the man whom 
he had just beheld in his dreams. In vain his reason said it 
could not be young Feldhaus ; that he had seen him leave 
the house, and that he knew that he was too rich for sus- 
picion to attach to him. Still he thought that he recognised 
Simon, and that persuasion made him hesitate to fire before 
knowing what brought him there. The robber, on the other 
hand, uttered a cry of surprise on perceiving Felix. A 
pistol aimed at his breast warned hina of his danger, he 
sprang aside, letting the light fall, stooped almost to the 
ground to avoid the ball, then bounding like a tiger, he 
rushed all at once on Duverger, and flung his arms round him, 
in order to throw him down before he could make use of his 
weapons. The struggle was terrible, the robber was supple 
and sinewy, but Felix, whom his fellow-students had for- 
merly nicknamed "Hercules," had the iron muscles of a 
wrestler. He ended by getting his adversary under him, 
placed his knee on his chest, and would perhaps have stifled 
him, when he heard the step of the Jew resounding on the 
stairs. 

" Help I " he then cried, " I have got the thief." 
Samuel appeared ; he had in his left hand a small wax 
taper, in his right a hunting knife. His cheeks pale, his 
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teeth clenched, but with sparkliDg eyes, he presented at the 
same time an image of anxiety and of fury. 

^^ Kill him if he stirs ! " he exclaimed, giving his weapon to 
Duverger. Then he approached the light to the face of the 
robber, who endeavoured in vain to turn aside his head. But 
on recognising him, he in his turn trembled* It was indeed 
Simon Feldhaus. 

"The wretch I" he murmured with horror. "Is this tiie 
return for my friendship ? one of my own blood, to whom I 
wished to give Suzanne! " 

"Why did you tempt me?" sharply replied the criminal. 
^^ What need had you to boast of the three millions that you 
have here, while you must have known how mucli I have 
lost on 'Change ? If you kill me, may my blood iall upon 
your head I If you give me up to justice, you are nearly 
enough related to me for my dishonour to reach yoo. As 
for me, I now care for nothing, I am ruined." 

" Ruined !" repeated Homberg, with the joyful accents of 
satisfied vengeance, " then I will let you live ; but listen well, 
you vdll quit Brussels before twelve o'clock, and Belgium in 
two days, or I will denounce you without mercy* Go to 
Germany, to America, where you will ; neither I nor this 
brave young man will speak of your crime; but if ever you 
return you shall go to the gallows." He ratified these words 
by a solemn oath ; the terrible form of which seemed to be 
a sort of imprecation. 

" I submit," replied Feldhaus ; " let me go, and in turn I 
swear by the bones of my fathers that you shall see me no 



more." 



Felix then permitted him to rise. A convulsive emotion 
agitated the so lately haughty features of his rival, but he 
still bore on his lip a smile of menace and defiance. At the 
last moment, he had been able in the darkness to reach one 
of the pistols that his adversary had let fall when they were 
struggUng hand to hand, and he had concealed the weapon 
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in the pocket of his wide trowsers. But when he had left the 
cellar, his head hanging down, and had arrived at the 
outer door of the house, he turned rapidly round, aimed at 
Duverger, and fired. Then he rushed into the street, and 
disappeared under favour of the obscurity. 

Felix had been hit in the shoulder, and fell bathed in 
blood. 



CHAPTER VL 

The sound of the pistol shot had spread alarm throughout 
the house. The ladies hastened down, and the spectacle that 
presented itself to their sight filled them with terror and with 
pity. Samuel and the old housekeeper, kneeling by the side 
of Felix, who had fainted, endeavoured to stop the blood 
which flowed from his wound. Both of them were trem- 
bling violently, and in their agitation they had left him 
stretched on the ground instead of transporting him to his bed, 
only they had thrown a blanket over his body as if upon a 
corpse. 

" He is assassiuated," said the Jew to his wife ; " but he 
still breathes. In heaven's name, take courage, and watch 
over him for a moment ; I will go and seek a surgeon." 

When he had left, Madame Homberg, assisted by her niece 
and the servant, gently raised the wounded man, and uniting 
their efforts, they managed to carry him into the drawing- 
room and placed him upon a sofa. He then opened his eyes 
and attempted to pronounce some words. 

" It is nothing," he murmured; "do not be alarmed. The 
villain has fled." 

He could not say any more, but it was enough to enable 
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them to divine the nature of the attack of which he had been 
the victim. 

The surgeon, whom Samuel brought some minutes after, 
examined the wound and found it so dangerous that he did 
not dare to proceed immediately to extract the ball, vrhich ap- 
peai-ed to be lodged in the shoulder bone. He contented 
himself with dressing the wound, and said that he would re- 
turn with an assistant in order to perform the operation by 
daylight. Felix was the only person who seemed to hear 
him without consternation. Madame Homberg and her niece 
could not restrain their tears. The Jew, not less moved, said, 
in an altered voice : 

** You shall be well paid, doctor, although I am not rich. 
Give him every care, as if he were more than myself. His 
wound is a misfortune with the consequences of which I should 
for ever reproach myself." 

He spoke sincerely ; and during more than a month that 
the young journalist was in danger the devotedness of his 
hosts never faltered. His cure appeared for a long time 
doubtful, for the shot had been fired so near that the ball 
had severely injured the bone, though it had only struck it 
obliquely. The surgeon did not conceal his fears, and Samuel 
was in consternation. The muscles of his face, agitated by a 
nervous twitching, betrayed the same anxiety as if his greatest 
interests were compromised. He seemed relieved from an 
enormous weight when the most alarming symptoms began 
to disappear. 

" Saved!" he replied, rubbing his hands, " saved 1 A good 
business for him and for us. I must do something for the 
poor lad, and I will offer him fifteen or sixteen per cent, for 
his father's claim. I know where his debtor is hidden. He 
is a cunning rascal, but though he may have changed his name 
as well as his country, my arm is long and strong enough to 
make him disgorge." 

The wounded man had supported his suflferings with un- 
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failing courage. Grrateful for the attentions by which he was 
surrounded, he felt himself happy at the part that Suzanne 
had taken with her natural affectionate kindness. She seemed 
to feel for him all the affection of a sister ; and at that price 
he found himself overpaid for his wound. But he became 
sad, as he saw the moment approaching when he should no 
longer be the object of her tender compassion. Too timid, 
in his love, to own the cause of his dejection, he endeavoured 
to divert the generous solicitude of Madam Homberg whom it 
alarmed. 

" Forgive me," he said to her, " for this momentary weak- 
ness. I am not in pain, only the kind interest that you have 
shown in me makes me comprehend what is wanting in 
my life. I am alone in the world, and deprived of all the 
blessings of the heart. The humble soldier of a noble cause, 
the bread that it gives me suffices for my habits of retreat and 
of obscurity ; but the prospect of isolation has now become 
very painful. What I envy in your husband is not his wealth, 
it is the happiness of seeing himself surrounded by beings 
whom he loves. I hope, however, that I shall regain courage 
when the time shall arrive for re-entering my career. It is 
the only one for which I feel suited, and if I am not fortunate 
in it, I will at least try to do my duty. 

The Jew also had his troubles. He was frightened at the 
turn that affairs were taking in France, where Charles X, 
had just been hurled from the throne, by the insurrection 
of his capital. The funds had undergone a remarkable fall, 
and he did not expect that they would stop there. How- 
ever he affected to speak of it with indifference before his wife . 
and his niece, for fear of alarming them ; he also feigned per- 
fect security on 'Change, and rallied the timid for their fear. 
But at the bottom of his heart he trembled ; he no longer 
dared to buy ; could not resign himself to sell at a loss ; lost his 
appetite and his rest, and became livid. The rumours which 
were spread of an approaching revolt, of which Brussels was to 

c c 
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be the theatre, completed his distresB. He could not previrait 
hlB lettang Felix see hisdisconnigeiiieiit. Belgium was about 
to follow the example of France. It wasan era of revolutions 
which was just besinninir. Croyemmenta would fall one after 
the other, nations would become bankrupts Happ7 would be 
the fnndholders if stocks were only reduced a third. As for 
him his sacrifice was made : he renounced all idea of fortona 

Duverger already knew him too well to take him at his word ; 
but supposing that he had experienced heavy losses, he tried 
to console him by representing that the simplicity of his habits 
permitted him to support a passing reverse more easily than 
many others* 

^ It is not that,'' replied Samuel, shaking his head. '' I shall 
always have something left ; but I might have gained a name ! 
Now, I must reniain as I am ; I will not expose myself to lose 
alL The Sothschilds have arrived at thesummit, but I must 
stop on the road/ 

** The Bothschilds !" repeated Felix^ stupefied at the im- 
mense ambition which that word revealed. 

" Certainly,'' replied Samuel sharply. ''Did you then 
think that nobody could overtake them ? We shall see how 
they will get through now — the great men ! What will he of 
London do, who would never believe in a fall ? As for me I 
expected it ; I had taken my measures, and after all I shall 
not suffer much harm. I shall always have enough to give a 
marriage portion to my niece." 

Felix sighed : he knew too vreQ. that she was destined to 
possess a fortune that would separate her for ever from him. 
But at that moment the door opened, and the beautiful 
young girl entered. She had heard the last words of the Jew. 

'^We shall never agree on that point, uncle," she said, 
smiling. "It is without a portion that I wish to be 
lAarried." 

" The deuce I " replied Samuel. " You count then on a very 
rich husband ? " 
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*^ Oh, dear no," she said. " I should have nothing to do for 
him. My aunt is a happy wife ; but my mother was much 
more so ; she had the joys of devotedness." 

" Yes ; and she ran the risk of wanting bread." 

" We Christians," replied Suzanne, firmly, '* are not per- 
mitted to pray to Grod for more than the bread of one day." 

" Bah 1 " said the Jew, shrugging his shoulders, " I never 
met either Catholic or Protestant who put that precept in 
practice, except you, and perhaps Duverger, who never thinks 
of deriving advantage from anything." 

"There is no merit for me in that," said Felix, with a 
troubled voice ; ** it is carelessness or inaptitude on my part. 
I was not bom to be rich ; but I regret it sometimes." 

The arrival of Madam Homberg changed the course of 
the conversation : the evening advanced, and the usual hour 
for taking tea approached. Suzanne did the honours with 
her usual grace ; but the brow of her uncle did not clear up : 
the words that she had uttered were for him the revelation of 
a new danger. 

"She would not have expressed herself so clearly," he 
thought, " if she had not already made her choice — she loves 
Duverger. A fine speculation I shall have made in bringing 
him home I A man who will never possess anything! Ifl 
thought that I would send him away immediately." 

He felt his suspicions confirmed, in proportion as he ob- 
served the yoimg people. Felix, timid and reserved, con- 
fined his love closely in his heart, and hardly dared to address 
a word to Suzanne; but she often tiirned her eyes on him 
with an expression of interest and sympathy which the Jew 
could not mistake. He even imagined that he perceived that 
his wife also remarked her niece's evident attachment, and that 
she was neither surprised nor displeased at it. Judging then 
that it was more than time to put an obstacle in the way of 
an inclination which alarmed him, he thought only of find- 
ing some way of removing the convalescent from his house. 

cc 2 
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While he was reflecting a letter was brought for FeKx. 
It was from his friend the overseer of the *^ Flambeau," and 
contained notice of a rising in the town that was to take place 
at nightfall. It was hoped that an energetic demonstration 
would suffice to discourage the commander of the garrison, 
and that Brussels would give the Belgian provinces the signal 
of a revolution, accomplished without bloodshed ; but, in case 
of need, the defenders of liberty would not shrink from the 
alternative of battle. 

On receiving this grave news the young editor started. 
The ardour of generous patriotism made him forget his weak- 
ness. 

" It is all over with the government," said he to his host. 
^' In a few hours the town will be free. Forgive me for quit- 
ting you suddenly — duty calls me. I have fought for my 
country with my pen, now that the struggle is taking another 
aspect, my place is by the side of my friends." 

Samuel felt a secret movement of joy. Chance offered him 
the opportunity that he had desired, and came to the assist- 
ance of his designs ; nevertheless, he was not without feeling 
a certain emotion at the idea of the danger that the wounded 
man, whose state still required much care, might incur. 

" You are very bold," he stammered. '* Certainly you can 
leave us, if such is your intention, and I will lend you my 
pistols willingly; but I did not think that you were well 
enough yet to support fatigue; however, if your honour 
exacts that " 

He did not finish, for he met the reproachful look of 
Madam Homberg, who understood and was indignant at bis 
egotistical thoughts. 

" I feel stronger than the surgeon thinks," replied Felix ; 
" and, even supposing that I should be mistaken, it is not the 
moment to hesitate." 

Samuel remained silent. He had not the courage to combat 
the imprudent resolution of the young journalist, but he knew 
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perfectly well how perilous it was ; for the surgeon had de- 
clared that he still required repose, and that the least effort 
would expose him to a fatal relapse. At last, however, re- 
morse gained the day, and he murmured with a weak voice : 

" You are wrong, remain rather with us : you could not 
support the fatigue." 

" I will at least try," replied Duverger ; and remarking the 
paleness of Madam Homberg, he added, '' I would not do so 
if it were not a duty." 

" You are right to wish to do your duty," said Suzanne, with 
emotion. "I should not have recognised you if you had 
thought of yourself; but it is our duty to make a last effort 
to detain you, by no longer attempting to conceal how greatly 
we should all tremble for your safety." 

The burning blush that covered her cheeks and brow as 
these words fell from her lips, could not allow their significa- 
tion to be misunderstood. They contained the avowal of a 
love that the diffident Felix had not suspected. The Jew 
frowned with a gesture of anger ; but she supported his look 
without emotion, and continued in a gentle voice : — 

*^ I know your heart, uncle ; I know, better than you do, 
perhaps, that you would not have an instant's repose, if the 
guest whom you have welcomed should succumb, by our 
fault, from the wound which he received in defending us." 

Samuel seemed shaken, however ; he still hesitated, when 
his wife, taking his hand, said to him in a low voice : — 

"I also was poor when you married me, — have you re- 
gretted it?" 

Two large tears then filled the eyes of the man apparently 
so insensible. 

" You have been a blessing to me," he replied. " I can 
refuse you nothing ; and, besides, since it is a Christian who is 
to marry Suzanne, so he is the only one who has ever shown 
friendship for me." 
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Three months later Felix Duverger5 become chief editor of 
the ** Flambeau/ for the writers who had preceded him had 
been called to play a more important political part^ received 
the hand of the beautiful Suzanne Homberg, whom her uncle 
had forced to accept a very considerable portion. 

'* I would do more for her," said Samuel to his wife; ** but 
her husband does not know how to make use of money, 
besides some day or other they will inherit all that I have 
gained." 

This latter provision was destined to be mistaken. The 
union of the young couple was happy, but it was not their 
fate to enjoy their happiness long. After some years of 
marriage, Suzanne, still in all the splendour of her beauty, 
was carried off, almost suddenly, from her adoring husband. 
Nothing could console Felix for her loss. Struck to the 
heart he felt the powers of life gradually extinguish, and it 
is to his children that the aged Samuel Homberg, now bent 
under the weight of years, will, one day, leave his rich in- 
heritance. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The London newspapers announced, a few years ago, the 
suicide of a legal gentleman^ who^ after having attained an 
honourable rank in his grave profession, had abandoned 
himself to the passion for play, and had been entirely ruined 
by that fatal infatuation. The rumour was spread that he 
had been the victim of the fraudulent manoeuvres of a sharper 
of the fashionable world; this opinion was corroborated in 
some degree, — the person who had thus deprived him of all 
that he possessed having judged it prudent to quit England, 
The affair had no further consequences, and the Honourable 

(by courtesy so styled) Captain N proceeded to practise 

his dangerous skill on some other theatre. 

I had been rather intimately acquainted with the unhappy 
man who had so miserably ended his existence. He was 
the guardian of a young man, whose father had been my 
friend, and I feared, on hearing of his death, that he might 
have dissipated the fortune of his ward, of which he had the 
sole administration. My apprehensions were only too well 
founded — all had been swallowed up — and it only remained 
for me to communicate to poor William Herbert the news of 
the fatal blow which had just fallen upon him. I thought 
it better to be the bearer of the intelligence myself to the con- 
tinent, where he was then travelling ; — the advice and 
sympathy of a friend might soften, though they could not 
remedy, his misfortune. 

Herbert was then in Belgium, where he was detained by a 
project of marriage, which he had already confided to me. 
I made the journey in a very melancholy state of mind. I 
tad chained myself with a cruel commission, and I.waa about 
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to convert to mottming the happiness of two young hearts to 
whom the future had, till then, shown itself under Uie most 
smiling auspices. 

To tiiese preoccupations, which weighed heavily upon me, 
was added a feeling of indignation — of disgust — when, on 
quitting the carriage at the Malines station, I found myself 
suddenly &ce to face with Captain N who was about to 
enter the Brussels train. The infamous author oi the catas- 
trophe, the consequences of which I so deeply deplored, 
seemed to wear upon his foatures an air of triumph and of 
defiance which so irritated me, that giving way to an in- 
stinctive impulse, I was about to spring forward, and inflict 
upon him, if not just chastugement, at least some well-mmted 
humiliation, — but it was too late, the train was already in 
motion, and a guard held me back. 

William Herbert and the family of his intended bride 
resided at Malines. It was near the close olT day when I 
entered that city, of which the wide streets and spacious 
houses struck me by thdr appearance of solitude; — ap- 
proaching the ^Grande Place'' or principal square^ I met 
several silent groups leaving the churches, where the evening 
service had iust finished. The finit of the men was slow and 
heavy-the women, who in gen^ walked with a more lapLd 
st^, were, for the most part, enveloped in black ^^fiailles;'' 
or mantiUaSyin the old Spanish fBushion, or in Flemish doaksi 
witii hoods. After the passage of this mute assembly, the 
^^ Place" became again deserted, and the whole reminded 
me of the old times when the good citizens of London has- 
tened to shut themselves up in their dwellings at the sound 
of the curfew. 

I was received with much civility at the hotel where I 
stopped. I spoke French, and mine host understood that 
language toleiably well — but there was nothing prepared to 
satisfy a traveller's appetite at that undue hour. Hie old 
citizens of Malines dined at twelve o'clock, and tii^ modern 
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generation at one ; they supped at eight, and between those 
two epochs of the day the kitchen fire was extinguished, so 
that .1 was, perforce, obliged to defer my repast till the 
evening, and occupy myself, In the first place, with .the 
delicate task that I had to accomplish. 

At first sight tiiis task seem simple eixough* I had nothing 
to do but to seek young Hubert, and to communicate, as 
discreetly fmd carefully as possible, the heavy reverse which 

had just occurred. But the meeting with Captain N had 

given birth to other ideas. Was it not possible to arrest that 
bad man, to drag hiin before the justice*«eat, ai^d by ex- 
posure and infamy, in default of other punishment, to oblige 
him to abandon a portion at least of his prey ? I did not 
know what facilities the legislation of the country might 
afford me in tbttt respept, but at my rate there was no 
time to be lost. 

Unfortunately the character of Herbert would hardly 
allow of my confiding my intentions to himy^^-^for, if on the 
one hand he was mi)d and gentle in all the social relations 
pf Ufe, on the other the least appearance of injustice, or the 
suspicion of ^n injury, excited in him the most impetuous 
and indomitable irritation. He would have thought only of 
wreaking vengeance himself on the spoiler. In order there^ 
fore to prevent his committing some imprudence I thought 
it better fpr the present to keep hy^ in ignoraaoe of the 
unhappy event. 

I had, however, need of advice, and fa the state of isola^ 
tion in which I found myself, I did not know to whom I 
oould apply. At last, I resolved to consult some one of the 
relajaons of Herb^'s intended bride^ She was an orphan, 
but she resided with her mother-in-law, and that lady, who 
enjoyed high consideration in the city, appeared to me to 
be the fittest person to receive my confidence ; for, though 
it might be necessary to leave William Herbert for the 
present* in ignpnuice of the secret of his ruin, it would be 
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but right — it was a duty even, to infonn the family w:*_ 
which he desired to be allied, of the change in his postf* n 
The marriage would probably be deferred, if not broken z. 
and it did not appear to me that it would be just ta conctn 
the real state of things from the person who had the greater 
interest in knowing it. I inquired therefore the way to tl- 
Baroness de Walhem's (that was the name of the lady j. r 
the risk of infringing on the customs of the town, by pre- 
senting myself at her house after sunset. 

This last apprehension, however strange it may appear. 
offered itself naturally to my mind in traversing the street 
of Malines, which were now lighted only by the moon. Th^ 
quarter that I passed through was as though overhung^ by thr 
gigantic tower of the cathedral, the great bell of which raiu' 
out at that moment a death toll, to announce a fanerL 
service which was to take place on the morrow. Around mr 
loomed the antique fet^ades of the Flemish houses, the gabltr^ 
of which, turned towards the street, rose in pyramids, and 
projected afar their irregular shadows. It was a strange 
view, and which recalled another century. The habitadon 
of the Baroness was also of ancient construction. Its waDs ot 
brick, covered, according to local custom, with bright lime- 
wash, were ornamented with festoons and mouldings in the 
Moorish style. A flight of several steps led to the door, the 
carved panels of which were crowned with a bas-relief re- 
presenting the "four sons of Ajnmon," perched upon the 
same horse ; a short chain, terminated by a deer's foot, served 
instead of knocker. I pulled it gently, and the sound of the 
bell brought to the door an old man-servant, who appeared 
considerably surprised at the aspect of a strange face at sadi 
an hour. Nevertheless he introduced me with respectful 
dviliiy into a room which served apparently as parlonr. 
There again I found myself in presence of the past. It was 
an immense saloon, of which the hangings of brown leather 
with gilt flowers and arabesques dated from .at least two 
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centuries back. A coal fire was smouldering in a large fire- 
place with brass mouldings and ornaments ; the solitary wax- 
light hardly permitted the dark and massive furniture to be 
distinguished in the gloom; but this semi-obscurity was 
relieved by the gilding and brass work, and if nothing that 
the eye could discern was modem, neither was any portion 
mean or in bad condition. Evidently it was not the gradual 
impoverishment of a decayed family which had opposed the 
renewal of the antique furniture, but Time, which had not 
changed the habits of the household. Fixed usages, the 
effect of a methodical regular existence, reigned there 
supreme. 

I then asked myself if I had not been badly inspired in 
thus coming to acquaint the Baroness of Herbert's misfor- 
tune. Would not a person, to whom the vicissitudes and 
agitations of life were unknown, hasten to break suddenly, 
and perhaps offensively, with one whom such reverses had, 
all at once, reduced to poverty ? Would she still take any 
interest in his last hopes, any part in the measures that I 
wished to attempt ? I had often heard of Dutch phlegm, 
and ought I not to expect to meet in her a character equally 
cold, such as the aspect of all around me seemed to indicate ? 
I was already regretting the resolution that I had taken when 
she appeared. 

Her appearance at first only confirmed my apprehensions. 
I saw a woman of thirty to thirty-five years of age, of middle 
height, whose features seemed to me singularly inanimate ; 
although the lines of her face were fine, and her brown eyes 
still shone brilliantly, expression was wanting — one would 
have said that life had withdrawn from her pale face, leaving 
in its stead a sort of steady apathy. Her manners, however, 
bore the stamp of distinction, and, at the same time, of 
simplicity ; and her voice was *^ soft and low." She seemed 
to divine that my visit must have some grave and impor- 
tant object, and without seeking confidence, she assumed an 
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attentive and collected manner. But no emotion showed 
itself on her countenance when I announced Herbert's 
misfortune, and I might, with apparent justice, have sup- 
posed that her indifference was absolute. I then rose, ex- 
pecting no consolation from her, confining myself to justify, 
in a formal and cold tone, the step that I had ta^en of 
informing her of a change which must of course destroy the 
plans which she had hitherto approved. But, contrary to my 
expectations, she stopped me by a gestuiie ; her physiognomy 
remained immovable, and I could not discern any feelings in 
her fixed and inexpressive look; but I remarked a slight 
trembling in her hands. 

** Misfortune," said she, ** will not change us." 

These words, pronounced in the most natural manner 
possible, but in a firm tone, caused me, I must confess, 
profound surprise. I thought I had to do with a person 
incapable of generous and noble sentiments, and^ on the 
contrary, I found a strong mind exempt from every kind of 
meanness. She took notice of my astonishment^ and asked 
me only if William had supported the news of his ruin with 
courage. I told her then why I had kept it secret from him: 
but when I asked her if she did not know atiy one who could 
act as my guide in my design of pursuing the sharper, that 
question, seemingly so simple, appeared to trouble her, she 
started, and a shade passed over her face, as if I had aroused 
some painful remembrances. It was only after a moment^s 
hesitation that she answered me. 

'* I am the widow of a magistrate, and I have still some 
friends to whom in any other circumstance you might confide 
your interests; but, in this instance, the man whom you 
require must unite to intimate knowledge of the laws the 
energy and skill required for a severe and difiScult straggle.'" 

" Doubtless," said I ; *' and such precisely is the man whom 
I wish to find." 

She drooped her head and was silent ; but I saw that she 
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was agitated, and I thought I could peroetye that she could 
satisfy mj desire, but that she was prevented by some secret 
repugnance. I became more pressing in my i^uest^ and at 
last overcame her hesitation. 

*^ Do not name me," she said at last ; ^' the person who I 
believe is capable of serving you is perhaps as degraded as 
your enemy. It is to him, nevertheless, that I advise you to 
apply. His name is Warnot and he is a lawyer^-^an advo- 
cate — anybody will tell you where he lives." 

I thanked her warmly, for a sort of intuition told me that 
the power of her intellect was equal to the nobility of her 
heart I accepted an invitation that she gave me for the 
next day, and took leave of her with fresh confidence in the 
success of my undertaking. 



<ii^> 



CHAPTEE IL 

DiNmBS was waiting for me at the hotel wh6n I returned, and 
after having satisfied the vulgar but imperative wants of an 
appetite sharpened by travelling, I fell for some moments 
into that state of confused reverie which is often produced 
by considerable fatigue of mind and body. But I was soon 
roused from it by the noise which proceeded from a neigh- 
bouring chamber, which was used as a smoking room. I 
went in. A quarrel had arisen between the host and some 
drunken fellows, who vociferated in Flemish with brutal 
energy. In spite of th^ irritation of both parties, their 
exclamations, their cries, had not that ferocious accent' well 
known to those who may have witnessed the preludes of a 
fight in certain populous quarters of our great Babylon. 
The danger here was only for the glasses and jugs, with wbjch 
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the table was covered ; but their destruction seemed imnL- 
nenty when suddenly I heard some voices exclaim, "Des 
advokaat," — the advocate. I thought that I had not weL 
understood the word^ when I saw the personage so designataL 
and who had just entered the room. 

He was a man of herculean stature and in the full vigour 
of his age. His costume was rustic and coarse. J9e wore a 
short blouse or frock of grey linen, and his long gaiters oi 
the same material, which reached his knees, were stained 
with mud, like those of a sportsman who has passed the dar 
in the marshes. His yellow hair and bushy beard gave to ht 
broad face so savage an eiqiression, that I was not surprised 
to see that his entrance was the signal for the retreat of some 
peaceable customers, who went noiselessly out. His inter- 
vention, however, put a stop to the dispute between the 
drinkers and the host, for the latter, feeling himself on the 
weak side, quitted "the room also, leaving his adversaries and 
the new comer masters of the field. 

It was impossible for me to understand the noisy conver- 
sation that ensued between the persons present, as they spoke 
in Flemish : but I thought that I several times distinguished 
a name that struck me forcibly, — ^that of "Master Wamot" 
It seemed to be addressed to the man in the grey frock. I 
interrogated the innkeeper, whose replies informed me more 
fully. The person before me was assuredly the Advocate 
Warnot I also understood why the Baroness had not men- 
tioned his abode. He lodged with a beautiful Jewess, the 
wife of a prisoner confined at Vilvorde. Her trade was 
artificial flower-making, which she executed, it was said, 
with extraordinary talent. The Advocate, her declared pro- 
tector, had hardly any other clients than the refuse of the 
town; but he possessed considerable private property, and 
his practice at the bar was only a means of mixing himself 
up in all kinds of bad causes, in which he displayed, how- 
ever, very remarkable and dreaded ability. 
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This unfavourable account did not discourage me, the 
Baroness having in some degree prepared me for it. I felt, 
it is true, some repugnance to put myself in connection with 
a man possessing so little claim to consideration, but I had 
conceived so high an opinion of the lady who had addressed me 
to him that I stifled my scruples. It even appeared to me 
that it would be wise to speak with that strange personage 
before the bowl of punch, which he had called for, should be 
80 far emptied as to influence his reason. I therefore ap- 
proached him at once," and requested him to give me a few 
moment's conversation. 

*' As you please," he replied, in good English, but without 
stirring from his place. " No one here can understand your 
language, and we can, besides, take a glass of punch while 
talking." 

What I already knew of his habits, made me understand 
that I should not gain anything by declining his offer. He 
presented me with a glass, which I struck lightly against his, 
in reply to his unceremonious politeness, but I felt a kind of 
unpleasantness at commencing a conversation on a delicate 
subject, in a place so little adapted to such communications. 
He mistook the cause of my embarrassment and said, with a 
half smile, " Well, we are in some difficulty ; our remittances 
are in arrear, or we have left on the other side of the water 
what the French call ' des Anglais,^ or creditors — eh ?" 

I reddened at this injurious supposition. 

^' I have nothing to fear or to reproach myself with on that 
score," said I. " I have filled an honourable post, and I enjoy 
a moderate independence." 

" What do you want with me, then ? " he asked with 
surprise. 

These words, which from another mouth would have 
seemed impertinent, were tempered by a singular accent of 
good-nature. It was evident that Wamot would have felt 
some satisfaction in assisting me, if I had been, as he supposed, 
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an adventurer in difficulties. On discovering that I was not 
one of his favourite kind of clients, his manner became more 
serious, and he listened to my story as seriously as the 
gravest English lawyer in his study might have done. He 
interrupted me only by some very sensible remarks on the 
facility with which it was possible for a guardian to take 
advantage of his position ; and I perceived he was extremely 
well versed in English law ; but when I came to my meeting 

with Captain N , and of my intention of pursuing him, 

he told me plainly that the thing was impossible, since I 
possessed no legal proofs which would enable me to claim the 
intervention of the Belgian courts. 

"Wait," said he, **till your man sets his foot again in 
London, and until then do nothing that can give him a hint 
of your intentions. He will return there some time or other, 
believe me, as the fox to his hole, then only can yon put 
your hand upon him : you cannot do anything in Belgium. 
In the mean time if you can handle a gun, we have some 
good game districts here, which you will not regret having 
visited." 

This answer which destroyed my hopes did not admit of 
rejoinder. " Poor William," I murmured in a low voice. 

At those words the face of the Advocate assumed an expres- 
sion of astonishment and trouble. " William," said he ; ** is it 
young Herbert to whom you alluded in what you have just 
said?" 

I had avoided, till then, mentioning the name of the 
victim ; but, after all, I had no serious motive for concealing 
it, and I contented myself with requesting Mr. Wamot to be 
prudent. 

He rose, and walked with hasty strides from one end to the 
other of the room. His nostrils expanded, his lips trembled, 
his chest rose and fell as though he wanted air. It was clear, 
however, that the impression was not that of anger. His 
deep emotion was mingled with painful feelings, the nature 
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of which it was impossible for me to divine. He seemed to 
struggle with himself and to combat his suflFerings; he 
succeeded in mastering his emotion, and when he again drew 
near to me his manner was calm and resolute, only the 
muscles of his brow, more strongly corrugated, gave him a 
sort of resemblance to a lion. 

" Is it the landlord of this house," he asked, " who gave 
you the idea of addressing yourself to me ?" 

I made no scruple of answering in the affirmative, having 
promised the Baroness not to speak of her. 

"I must then make his fortune,'' he continued with a 
singular smile. *' I would have given the half of mine to 
hmniliate some one who will be very sorry now not tp be 
able to despise me quite." 

Seeing then that I did not understand him, he added, " I 
will undertake to make your robber disgorge. Come and see 
me to-morrow morning, and try to give me an exact account 
of William Herbert's losses. Now, I leave you. It is a 
clear night, and I like fresh air.'' 

He went out without putting to his lips the glass of punch 
which he had filled some minutes previously. 



CHAPTER III. 

The next morning on descending to breakfast I found a tall 
and handsome young man waiting for me in the coffee-room. 
It was William Herbert ; the Baroness had informed him of 
my arrival, attributing the visit that I had paid to her to my 
expectation of meeting him at her house. He had learned 
from the newspapers the unhappy death of his guardian, but 
he was perfectly ignorant of the consequences that the fatal 
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catastrophe might have upon his fortunes, and I would not 
enlighten him before knowing the proposed plan of Mr. 
Wamot. I feigned, therefore, to have come to Belgium solely 
on personal business, and he soon began to speak of his 
intended bride, to whom, it was evident, he was strongly 
attached. In his manners and i^pearance he united all the 
grace of youth to the charms of frankness and candour. 
But a few words that escaped from him made me better 
comprehend the necessity of discretion. " He should have 
blushed," said he, '' to have avowed his love to Mademoiselle 
de Walhem, if the disparity of fortune between them had 
been too great." I knew that his &ther, whose somewhat 
too ) proud susceptibility was his only defect, had always 
professed the same sentiments^ and I feared that William 
would be the first to break oflF his union with the young girl 
whom he so ardently loved, if he knew that he had oeasedto 
be her equal in point of wealth. 

I remarked, in the course of our conversation, that he did 
not know the name even of the Mahnes Advocate, which 
rendered still more inexplicable to me the emotion that the 
latter had shown. He accompanied me to Mr. Wamot's 
door, after having inquired his address from the people of 
the hotel, and reminded me on parting, that the Baroness 
expected me to dinner. 

At the entrance of the shop where the flowers of the hand- 
some Jewess were displayed, I saw Mr. Wamot, more suitably 
dressed than on the preceding evening. 

" I was waiting for you," said he. " I am obliged to go to 
Vilvorde ; but we can make this little excursion together, the 
lady who will accompany us is a person from whom I have 
no secrets." 

I understood that he alluded to the flower-maker, and 
whatever might be the sentiments of the Advocate for her, 
I felt anything but flattered by the perspective of such com- 
pany. But after all I was in a foreign country, and there 
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was no chance of meeting any one who would know me. I 
therefore concealed the annoyance that I felt, and a moment 
afterwards I was sitting at the back of a light carriole, or 
tilted cart, by the side of the daughter of Israel, who most 
likely was going to visit her husband, the prisoner at Vilvorde, 
accompanied by the protector whom chance had given her. 
More than once I felt disgusted, and was tempted to stop the 
horse and jump out of the vehicle. But the Advocate, who 
seemed to divine my thoughts, gave another current to them 
by questioning me concerning Herbert's losses and the habits 

of Captain N . His manner towards the beautiful Jewess 

was respectful, and if I had not known her for what she was, 
I should have taken her for a woman of a very diflR^rent 
stamp. Her simple toilette was in exquisite taste; her 
attitude and manners were full of dignity, and her face and 
expression so noble, and so chaste, that a painter might 
consider himself fortunate to meet with such a model. The 
only sign of familiarity which existed between her and 
Warnot was the suppression of the words Monsieur and 
Madam : she called him " Leon," and he addressed her as 
" Suzanne." 

On our arrival at Vilvorde the carriole was driven, as I 
had foreseen, to the prison, — an immense edifice situated in 
an isolated plain. 

" I have some business here which will detain me for about 
an hour," said Warnot. " In the mean time you can visit the 
house ; it deserves to be seen, and I will have it shown to you 
in detail. You will not find any treadmills as in your 
country ; but that is not a particularly philanthropic invention, 
and seems fitting only as a substitute for the knout." 

We were admitted into the penitentiary (for that is the 
most suitable name for prisons in Belgium), and a turnkey 
proceeded to serve as guide and cicerone. I have never been 
able to suppress a certain oppression of the heart when 
entering the asylums that the law assigns to the guilty, or. 
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the places of refuge opened to the unfortunate^ so that I 
listened at first in an absent way to the explanations of my 
conductor respecting the rSgime or system of the house^ of 
which he was not a little proud ; nevertheless, the order that 
reigned everywhere struck me, and I began to be much 
interested in different works executed by the prisoners. 
Besides the weaving rooms, there were several others destined 
to carpenters' work, to clothmaking, to working in metaLs 
&c. ; the forge especially, which was in full activity, was 
particularly picturesque. I could hardly suppose that the 
powerful active men whom I saw at work, carefully over- 
looked by a single guard, could be prisoners. My guide 
pointed out the most skilful workmen. " The best," said he, 
"is a Jew, who well merits his name of Nathan ^Bras 
d'Acier.' It is that supple and nervous fellow whom you see 
there covering a carriage spring with leather. The rascal will 
find himself rich when he leaves this ; for they say that he has 
a wife who gains no end of gold by making flowers." The 
honest functionary was far from suspecting that the said wife 
was the lady whom he bad saluted so respectfully on her 
entering the house. 

When he observed that t looked attentively at the man 
whom he had designated, he began relating his histoiy. 
Nathan had formerly been one of those *^ Chevaliers d'in- 
dustrie " who possess the art of correcting ill fortune at play. 
Having retired for some time to a small Grerman town where 
he was not known, he had managed to gain the love of a 
young girl of his nation, and whom he persuaded to elope 
with him; it was not known what had brought him to 
Belgium, where he had arrived in poverty. He had been 
arrested in the neighbourhood of Malines at the moment 
when he was breaking open the door of a house in order to 
seek for food. " He would have been condemned for life," 
said the turnkey, " but that devil of a Mr. Wamot found the 
secret of getting him quit for six years of prison ; and veiy 
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likely he will get oflf for less. Mr. Warnot pretended that 
Nathan had become an honest man^ that he only intended to 
take a little bread for his wife and child, who were dying ; in 
shorty a thousand incredible things, and the judges gave in to 
it. It is a pity, for we should have had a famous locksmith 
for a long time; It is true that he would have been sent to 
Grhent, for here we don't receive prisoners for life." 

As he finished these words there was a sudden movement 
in the forge, a door opened, and the director of the prison 
appeared, accompanied by Mr. Warnot. A light flashed from 
the eyes of Nathan, who had doubtless divined the object of 
this visit. In fact, his pardon had arrived, and the director 
. announced he was free. The impression that he felt was so 
strong that I saw him turn pale and stagger ; but the Advo- 
cate supported him, and soon those two men, of equally 
energetic natures, took each other by the two hands at once 
with looks of joy and happiness. They might have been 
supposed to be brothers, if each of them had not exhibited the 
type of a diflferent race. The Jew with his southern features, 
his black hair and slender and nervous form ; the Fleming 
with his massive head, his yellow hair and beard, and his 
strong and heavy structure. They spoke only with their 
eyes, surrounded as they were ; then Nathan went out with 
the director, and Mr. Warnot came to me. 

The scene that I had just witnessed rendered the character 
of that enigmatical personage still more obscure to my eyes. 
The ignominious connection which was attributed to him 
with the wife of the prisoner, seemed to me irreconcilable 
with the sincerity of his aflFection for Nathan, whose libera- 
tion was evidently his work. There was nothing in his 
manners or in the expression of his face that betrayed the 
embarrassment and the secret remorse of hidden treachery ; 
on the contrary, emotion had given to his manly features a 
more mild appearance, and the half smile that opened his 
lips had in it something strangely tender. 
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" We shall return alone to Malines," said he ; " but yon 
will see Nathan again, for he will not quit Europe, as he 
intends, without giving you news of me when I shall have 
settled the affair of your young friend. He is a safe man, is 
Master * Bras d'Acier 1 ' I know very well that you woiild 
blush to press his hand as I have just done ; but you may be 
certain that nobody wHl divine in him the former prisoner of 
Vilvorde ; his wife has just inherited large property, and if 
ever you should make a tour in America you may hear him 
spoken of as a rich planter." 

" Shall you not accompany them ? " I exclaimed, unthink- 
ingly, and without accounting for the sudden impression Aat 
inspired me with the idea. 

" It would be perhaps the best thing that I could do," he 
replied, in a sad tone, and as if my question had caused some 
deep-seated chord to vibrate in his breast : " but it is not in 
the nature of a Fleming to tear himself from his country 
without pain. We remain attached to the spot where we 
have lived, as the ivy to the ruined walls which support it : 
it is dijBScult to transplant the ivy, though it clings to aJl 
things. I think that I shall die at Malines." 



CHAPTER IV. 

I RETURNED to Maliucs early enough to present myself at the 
proper time at the house of the Baroness. She received 
some guests on that day, and did the honours of the dinner 
with a calm afifability, which did not allow any suspicion of 
the least preoccupation of mind ; but I perceived that her 
look was troubled when it was directed towards me, and I 
endeavoured to inform her, indirectly, of the results of my 
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interview with Mr. Wamot, by declaxing to an old judge, on 
my right hand, that I had much reason to be satisfied with 
the first morning that I had passed at Malines. Unfor- 
timately, it happened that the worthy old gentleman had 
seen me alight from the carriole of the Advocate, and that he 
thought it prudent to warn me of the danger of connecting 
myself with persons of whose irregular life I was doubtlesfs 
ignorant* His advice, though oflfered with kindness and in 
general terms, appeared to be understood by all the company 
— there existed at Malines but one man to whom could be 
applied his observations respecting " fallen persons," who by 
their abilities and apparent frankness, had the gift of fasci- 
nating those who were ignorant of their disorderly conduct. 
It was, therefore, well averred that I had made a very bad 
acquaintance ; one only of the guests had not appeared to 
comprehend the allusion, which had just obtained the general 
assent. He was a little man, whose rosy and fresh-looking 
visage framed, as it were, in hair carefully curled, invariably 
preserved a smiling expression. Although he had passed the 
meridian of life, his physiognomy had a juvenile air, and 
he only mingled in the conversation by some insignificant 
words uttered in a soft voice. It was with surprise that I 
heard him addressed by the title of "Notary," — so much did 
the habits of serious occupation seem foreign to his benign 
and peaceful mind ; and when in quitting the dinner table I 
found him by my side in the garden, I only expected to 
undergo the ennui of some meaningless civilities. In fact, 
his first words turned upon the beauty of the weather, and 
the hopes that I should derive much pleasure from my 
journey, &c. ; but when we were at some distance from the 
rest of the company, I remarked a sort of transformation in 
his voice and look. His accent lost its monotonous softness, 
and his eyes, which he kept fixed upon mine, appeared to 
become piercing. 

^' Perhaps I am indiscreet," he said, " to desire in my tiu:n 
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to oflFer you advice ; but as I do not think that your meeting 
Mr. Warnot can have been without motive, permit me to 
warn you that he is very wrongly judged here. You have 
fallen into the midst of the old parliament of Malines, of 
which the formal spirit still exists in many of our old 
families. The man of whom they have spoken to you is the 
bugbear of all that set ; but if your connection with him has 
a graver object than the employment of some leisure hours, 
you will, probably, have no reason to regret them." 

This unexpected language, which agreed so well with the 
counsel that the Baroness had given me, proved to me 
that the little notary was persuaded also, if not of the irre- 
proachable character, at least of the rare sagacity, of the most 
decried of his fellow-townsmen. I thanked him cordially for 
the pains that he had taken to reassure me, and did not con- 
ceal that I had confided the management of a very delicate 
affair to Mr. Warnot, in spite of the prejudice with which the 
appearances of a very singular life might have inspired me. 

"It is certain," he replied, "that everybody could not 
permit themselves the rather exaggerated eccentricities of 
your advocate ; and if he were a notary, as I am, few capi- 
talists would deposit their funds in his strong box, although 
they would be quite as safe there as in mine. I think also 
that he would not easily be able to make a suitable marriage, 
if ever the idea should come into his head. Well, — it might 
be, however, that the father who should refuse him his 
daughter would be a simpleton ! Did they speak to you of a 
beautiful Jewess ? " 

I have seen her," I answered, slightly embarrassed. 
People speak strangely of her," he continued, — '^and 
they imagine that she has forgotten the husband who got 
himself sent to prison for having wished to prevent her dying 
of hunger. But I may confide to you that there exists 
somewhere, to my certain knowledge, the sum of more than 
a million of francs, which she has inherited, and which will 
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be handed over one of these days to Master Nathan. She 
would not touch a sous of this fortune so long as he re- 
mained captive, and she has continued to live by the work 
of her hands." 

I agreed, ^'that there seemed in that circumstance a proof 
of devotion, which might appear very touching ; but how did 
it happen that in the interval the wife of the prisoner had 
placed herself openly under the protection of another man." 

My new acquaintance shook his head. 

"I own," said he "that she might have done better, 
provided she could have found decent people who would have 
received her under their roof; but do not imagine that it 
was an easy thing for a poor vagabond Jewess, as she then 
was. Disgraced by the condemnation of her husband, she 
would probably have been reduced to seek refuge in an 
asylum of mendicity, if the advocate had not charged him- 
self with her maintenance. Besides, she was afraid of falling 
into the hands of her family, who sought to get hold of her, 
in order to dissolve her marriage. Twice, even, she has 
since been nearly carried oflF by the emissaries of her relations ; 
— ^Warnot's dogs sufficed to baffle the first attempt. In the 
second, I think I know that he was wounded himself, al- 
though he said nothing about it, for he is not a man to boast 
of the dangers he has incurred." 

"To hear you," I replied, "we should almost consider 
the impropriety with which he is so loudly reproached as a 
generous action." 

" I think at least that we should not look upon it as a 
great crime," replied he, without giving a decided answer. 
"I do not constitute myself the absolute defender of Mr. 
Warnot ; he has the fault of detesting what is called ' good 
society,' and of passing part of his time in bad company ; -r- 
remark, however, that a well-bom and intelligent man does 
not come to that without having suflFered deeply." 

That was the opinion which I had already formed ; and the 
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scene of the preceding evening had proved to me, that under 
the coarse envelope of simulated roughness, the Malines 
Advocate concealed an ardent mind, and a heart of which 
the wounds were still bleeding. I ventured to ask the 
notary what might be the cause of the errors into which the 
person for whom he seemed still to entertain secret esteem 
had fallen. • 

" Even if I knew it," said he, " I would place a triple pad- 
lock on my lips. There are people who figure to themselves 
that there was a question of youthful love cruelly deceived ; 
but I was then only a village notary, and, if there was some 
promised violated, the document was not signed in my 
presence. Besides, I profess the utmost respect for the 
ladies, and especially for those who become models of virtue 
and propriety." 

The accent with which these words were pronounced had 
in it something so biting that I could not doubt that they 
included a direct allusion. But the little man did not think 
proper to prolong a conversation in which he had quite laid 
aside his mask. The approach of some other persons made 
him resume his habitual smile and studied insignificance. 
He went away soon after, leaving me to reflect on what he 
had told me. The only conclusion that I could draw was, 
that the sympathy that I began to feel for the strange per- 
sonage, with whom chance had connected me, was not so 
misplaced as I might have feared, and, although the promise 
that he had made, to save Herbert's fortune, seemed some- 
what adventurous, I did not despair of its accomplishment. 

At the first approach of evening the company withdrew. 
The Baroness pressed me to stay to tea, — William also 
* remained, a favour which he owecj to my presence; — for, 
notwithstanding the marriage, arrangements which were nearly 
concluded between Mademoiselle de Walhem and him, it was 
seldom that his visitd were prolonged late in the evening. 
The discretion which he showed in that respect, without its 
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being absolutely exacted by custem, gratified the delicacy of 
his intended bride, whose modesty appeared te me to be 
carried to excess. Nowhere on the continent do young girls 
enjoy so much liberty before marriage as in England; but 
if the extreme reserve that Mademoiselle de Walhem ex- 
hibited, was in some measure to be attributed to Belgian 
habits, it was also the effect of a particular sentiment of 
timid modesty, the cause of which was doubtless to be sought 
in the retired life that she led. Delphine de Walhem, 
brought up in the calm atmosphere of the paternal dwelling, 
might be compared to those flowers which the breath of the 
rude wind has never agitated. The new affection which 
had penetrated her heart, created in her unknown trouble 
which almost alarmed her ; she feared to betray the innocent 
mystery of her sentiments. Her uncommon beauty had that 
virginal character, of which we find the type sometimes in 
the women of Saxon race. In the lines of her face, in the 
transparent clearness of her complexion, in the expression of 
her blue eyes and of her rosy lips, all was pure and gentle. 
Her features did not resemble those of the Baroness, of 
whom, as I have said, she was only the daughter-in-law, but she 
had the same simple dignity, and showed towards her true 
filial tenderness. As to " Monsieur Herbert," as she always 
designated him, he evidently inspired her with supreme 
confidence and esteem. If her manner towards him only 
timidly betrayed the love that she felt, that love did not the 
less entirely occupy her heart Her life in the future belonged 
to him alone ; and I had no difficulty in imderstanding how 
true was the assurance that her mother-in-law had given me, 
that " she would never change." 

The tea had just been served, when songs, which resounded 
in the street, attracted my attention — a popular fete was 
being celebrated in a neighbouring quarter, — and troops of 
workmen and workwomen were marching through the town, 
repeating in chorus, Flemish songs, of which the greater 
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part, as I learned afterwards, were veiy ancient. The song 
that had struck my ear was a plaintiye melody, bat fall ot 
sweetness, the voices of the singers were not wantiiig in 
correctness, and what astonished me more, in expressi<ML 
The Belgian people, like the Grerman, possess a genius for 
music, and although they do not cultivate it with so mnch 
ardour, it is not uncommon to hear the common people 
execute familiar choruses with much taste. The lacemak^s, 
in particular, accustomed to unite their voices during their 
work, often display remarkable natural talents Those who 
formed the majority of the group then passing under our 
windows, repeated couplets of the sixteenth century, — the 
words were to this effect : — 

** I have quitted him fop ever. 
But I shall always suffer ! " 

We interrupted our conversation to listen to them; but 
when I turned my eyes towards Madam de Walhem, I saw 
that ];ier usiial paleness had redoubled, and that Delphine 
had tears in her eyes. 

^' My darling mother," said she, ^' these songs always make 
you suffer." 

The Baroness endeavoured to smile in order to reassure 
her ; then addressing me : — 

" I was born," she said, " in a quarter of the town where 
similar songs are repeated daily, and they recall to my mind 
the scenes of my childhood. How often have I repeated 
the same words with my poor father — himself issued from 
the ranks of the people, and whom commerce subsequently 
enriched. My education was simple, and I have never 
learned music. The works of modern composers produce 
little effect upon me, but our old ballads touch my heart and 
bring tears into my eyes. If Mr. Herbert would try some, 
I should like much to hear the ballad of ^ Auld Eobin Gray,' 
of which your writers speak." 
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Herbert blushed at this request ; he was a good musician, 
and well acquainted with the greater part of the fashionable 
pieces, but it was as much as he could remember to have 
heard his old nurse repeat the ballad that the Baroness 
wished to hear. He attempted to retreat upon the Irish 
melodies, but his offer was accepted only for another time, 
as if Madame de Walhem dreaded the renewal of the emo- 
tion that she had just experienced. 

"I am told," she said, "that those melodies are of a 
character as plaintive as ours. There has just appeared a 
book in Flemish, wherein all our old ballads are collected, 
and the most ancient relate only to sad events. There must 
be a fund of melancholy in our character which the pictures 
of our painters do not indicate. I think that poetry and 
music express more frequently than painting the more in- 
timate sentiments of our hearts." 

"But mother," said Delphine gaily, *^if it is by our ballads 
that we are to be known, we must be a race of heroines. All 
the women of them die bravely on the tombs of those whom 
they loved, and they show lions' hearts in danger. It is 
unfortunate that these gentlemen do not understand Flemish. 
I would sing them the song of the sorcerer Halewyn, whose 
head was cut off by the valiant daughter of a king * ; but 
from that kind of courage I am afraid we have degenerated." 

" Yes, from that kind," replied the Baroness, with a dreamy 
look : then recovering herself, she changed the conversation, 
and resumed her accustomed calmness. 

I had heard enough if> be certain that some great grief, 
endured with courage and carefully concealed, had fatally 
embittered the existence of that noble woman. Nothing led 
me to imagine that there could be any connection between 
the blow that had struck down her happiness and the storm 
that had thrown Mr. Wamot into a career of degradation. 

* See note at the end. 
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But whatever might be the difiference between those two 
beings, so dissimilar, I beheld with equal surprise the depth 
of the sufferings which both concealed; one, under mute 
resignation, the other under the affected cynicism of an open 
struggle against all social laws. I remained convinced that 
the drama of life has intimate episodes as full of passion in 
the apparently peaceable sphere of the old Flemish towns, as 
in the more noisy theatre of the capitals of the modem 
world. 



CHAPTER V. 

I LEARNED ou the morrow that Mr. Wamot had left the town, 
and some days passed without my hearing from him. Eut 
the little notary, whom I went to see, informed me that 
Nathan was at Spa. Supposing that the Advocate might 
have accompanied him, and not having anything to detain 
me at Malines, I took the road to that place of baths and 
gaming-tables, with the presentiment that I should meet also 
with some one else. In fact, in the list of visitors, which I 
consulted immediately on my arrival at the Hotel des Trois 
Fontaines, was inscribed the name of "The Honourable 

Captain N ; " a little lower I foimd that of " Mr. Warnot, 

Advocate," arrived with an American family, " Mr. and Mrs. 
Jennings of Cincinnati." They were not at the hotel at the 
moment, but a lacquey, who was strutting about in a new 
white livery, with abundance of gold lace, assured me that 
I should meet them in the evening in the great room of the 
*' Eedoute." I proceeded there at the hour when the daily 
play, music and dancing commenced. Those who have 
visited the establishment at Hombourg and other Rhenish 
towns, may form some idea of the elegant Pandemonium that 
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I saw on entering. I mingled with the crowd of strangers 
from all countries who were pressing into the room, with the 
intention of finding my way to the gaming-room, but at the 
moment of my approaching it, a hand was laid on my shoulder, 
and an unknown voice whispered in my car, ^' They are there ; 
do not show yourself." I turned round and met the eye of a 
man whose face seemed unknown to me, but I immediately 
recognised the lady who was leaning on his arm ; she was 
the beautiful Jewess of Malines, richly dressed, and whose 
features now were radiant with happiness. She smiled at 
my surprise, saluted me gracefully, and said in very good 
English, " Mr. Brackfield, I am delighted to introduce my 
husband to you." 

It was, indeed, Nathan who was with her, but Nathan so 
transformed that I could hardly believe my eyes. He not only 
wore his elegant costume with perfect ease, but also appeared 
younger, and the careless expression of his softened features 
was that of one whose youthful warmth of feeling had been 
deadened by habitual contact with society. 

There are certain bodily exercises in which diflferent nations 
display particular address, but nothing in that way appears 
more remarkable to me than the natural superiority of Dutch 
skaters and German waltzers. Neither seem to require the 
least effort to attain an almost vertiginous rapidity, and the 
eye which can scarcely follow them, is, as it were, fascinated 
by the graceful ease of their undulating motion. Some 
young Prussians attracted general attention by the ardour 
with which they abandoned themselves to their favourite 
dance, but soon all looks were fixed on a couple that united 
almost fabulous lightness with the brilliance of extraordinary 
beauty. It was the Jew and his wife, who had just mingled 
with the waltzers, — the grace of their movements was inde- 
scribable. Nathan, whose supple form and apparently frail 
constitution was far from announcing extraordinary vigour, 
supported with his powerful arm his beautiful partner, whose 
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little feet seemed hardly to touch the floor. The spectators, 
among whom a strange caprice of chance had brought the 
director of the prison of Vilvorde, loudly expressed their 
admiration. " What an admirable waltzer ! " exclaimed the 
latter ; his eyes fixed upon the man whom he had released 
only a few days before, but whom he certainly believed that 
he now saw for the first time. I do not know if his former 
prisoner perceived him, but no external sign induced me to 
suppose that he recognised him. When the waltz was over 
the Jew and his wife quitted the Bedoute in a splendid 
equipage which awaited them. But some moments later, 
Nathan returned alone, and entered the gaming-room. His 
careless air had given way to a firm and resolute expression. 
I felt that the time was approaching when something decisive 

was about to happen between Captain N and the two 

men who had come to seek him at Spa. It was then im- 
possible for me to obey the injunction that I had received 
to keep at a distance. The hands in which I had placed 
Herbert's interests were doubtless skilful and strong, but I 
could not conceive what means they possessed of compelling 
his enemy to a restitution, and if I must say so, I feared lest 
those means might be such as scrupulous delicacy could not 
avow. In my turn, therefore, I entered tl^e room reserved 
for the players, and observed with anxious curiosity the 
groups which filled it. But I did not perceive any of those 
whom I sought, The roulette table, though covered with 
heavy stakes, had not been able to attract or detain them. 

I passed then into a smaller room, the door of which 
appeared closed, but which opened on my pushing it. There 
were but few persons present, and they were playing at cards. 
I did not perceive that the players were watched; but I 
learned afterwards that an active inspection was constantly 
exercised by agents placed in a neighbouring room, who 
seldom showed themselves, but who could see all that passed. 
It was a measure necessary to protect strangers from the 
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rapacity of a certain class of sharpers whose dangerous skill 
could only be held in check by the vigilance of an active and 
severe police. 

Whether the rank and position of the Honourable Captain 

N had prevented the inspectors from suspecting him, or 

that prudence had led him to avoid displaying his occult skill 
upon dangerous ground, he ranked among the players whose 
presence had not yet been marked by any unpleasant incident. 
I heard even, that on the previous evening, he had lost a con- 
siderable sum to a Flemish gentleman, whose inexperience 
had been, as usual, favoured at the outset by fortune. They 
had just recommenced their game, and chance seemed again to 
be in favour of the Belgian, in whom I immediately recognised 
Mr. Wamot. His outward appearance, this time, was that 
of a man of good society. His bushy beard had disappeared 
under the razor, and he had paid sufficient attention to his 
toilette not to oflFer any contrast with the usual frequenters 
of the Eedoute. Some rouleaus of gold coin, which were 
lying before him, seemed to have inspired him with the 
avidity of a successful gamester, and when the Englishman 
proposed to increase the stakes, he consented without hesita- 
tion, expressing only his regret at not having brought much 
money with him to Spa, and his fear that in case of loss on 
his part, his adversary would not play upon honour. A rapid 
expression of triumph appeared to me to pass over the astute 
countenance of the latter. ** I am quite persuaded," said he, 
*' that your word is as good as gold ; as for me, I have de- 
posited my funds in the bank of your country, and you can 

make inquiries of Monsieur H ," naming the principal 

banker of Spa, who was sitting at a neighbouring table. But 
the Advocate did not even turn his eyes that way ; he seemed 
animated with that blind confidence which is never wanting 
in novices at play ; and I was myself alarmed, in spite of the 
information that I had given him of the rascality of his 
antagonist. 
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Nevertheless, the ** Honourable " sharper was not yet qnite 
convinced that he had found an easy dupe. Although 
Mr. Wamot seemed to fall into the snare (dissimulation vas 
repugnant to his manly nature), a smile of contempt wan- 
dered from time to time over his lips, and there ^ras some- 
thing threatening in the boldness of his look. I thought 

that I saw Captain N hesitate; evidently a sort of 

instinctive fear mingled with his hopes, and he somewhat 
resembled an Arab who, gun in hand, stealthily approaches a 
sleeping lion. 

The stakes being settled, the game again proceeded. It 
was the Captain's turn to deal, and I could not discern any- 
thing suspicious in his manner of shuffling the cards. Bat 
another spectator had followed the operation with attentive 
eyes. Quick as lightning he put out his hand, seized the 
Captain by the arm, and said to him in a low voice, '* I will 
thank you. Sir, to settle a little account with me." Captain 

N started; but his arm, too strongly held, could not 

stir. His face then became livid. He thought evidently 
that he had fallen into the hands of the police agent, sent, 
perhaps, in pursuit of him from London, and provided with 
the necessary authority to arrest him. 

" What do you want with me?" he stammered, "I do not 
know you." 

'*I am not an enemy," replied the Jew. "Do not be 
uneasy. I wish to speak to you about that large sum of 
money which a certain legal gentleman in London handed 
over to you, and which belongs to a third party." 

The gambler did not at first comprehend the object of this 
singular claim ; but casting his eyes around he perceived me, 
and knowing that I was a friend of William Herbert's family, 
he partly divined the rest. His audacity then returned, and 
he answered in an arrogant tone, " Do you pretend to make 
me responsible for that man's dishonesty ? I know nothing 
about the matter." 
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"That may be," said Nathan, "but I have under my 
hand^^ and he strongly accentuated the last words, " certain 
documents which it would be painful for me to be obliged to 
render public. You had much better resign yourself to make 
a sacrifice for the honour of the name that you bear." 

I confess that I could not imagine what proofs Nathan 
alluded to ; it was only afterwards that I knew what he meant. 
But his adversary perfectly understood him. He felt Nathan's 
nervous hand grasp his arm precisely at the spot where he 
had slipped the cards that he had taken to shufSe, and which 
he had replaced by others with such dexterity, that I had not 
perceived the change. A circle had, however, formed around 
the speakers, and the police agents, having quitted their 

cabinet, Captain N saw the danger, and judged that he 

had not a moment to lose. 

" Mr. Jennings," said he, " if it is a question of honour 
that you put to me, the place is badly chosen. But since 
you affirm that the money belonged to another person, I 
should be ashamed to keep it." 

That is precisely what I thought," replied the Jew; 

these gentlemen are witnesses of the declaration that you 
have just made. If you will sign me an order on the Brussels 
bank all will be finished." 

Captain N opened his pocket-book, took out a blank 

check, and wrote the order required. He then wished to 
resume the game; but Mr. Warnot made a gesture of 
refusal. 

*' There are too many spectators round us," he said coldly, 
and in a tone that did not admit of reply. The Captain was 
therefore obliged to retire. Although the preceding scene 
had not excited much attention, the commissary attached to 
the establishment had conceived some suspicions respecting 
the real nature of the transaction which had just been so 
mysteriously conducted. 

** Monsieur," said he to the Jew, " it may be the custom in 
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America to take justice into your own hands ; but when such 
means are employed here, you must be prepared to give some 
explanations." 

The pretended American, without showing the least emo- 
tion, replied with an air of supreme haughtiness : — 

" I have deposited my passport, you can examine it." 

The commissary was not to be turned from his object by 
such assurance ; he persisted, but the rich banker, who was 
sitting at a neighbouring table, thought it time to interfere. 

•* I have the honour," he said, " to know this gentlemao 
personally ; he has imlimited credit on my house." 

^' Unlimited I " exclaimed the official, as if he could hardly 
believe his ears. 

" Yes," replied the capitalist ; " and I am ready to gua- 
rantee Mr. Jennings for a million of francs if necessary." 

After this formal declaration, which was, besides, in perfect 
harmony with the opulence displayed by Nathan, all suspidon 
vanished. 

"That," said the commissary, "suffices to spare this 
gentleman the unpleasant measures to which he might other- 
wise have been exposed ; but I recommend him to recollect 
that in Belgium we are not yet accustomed to American 
liberty." 

The Jew did not condescend to reply. He sat down at the 
table where the banker was playing with some other notabi- 
lities of the town, who all seemed flattered to make acquaint- 
ance with the rich Jennings. 

I quitted the Eedoute with the Advocate. " What do you 
think now of ^Bras d'Acier?'" he inquired. "I must tell 
you his history." 

" His parents were in independent circumstances, and 
Nathan received an education in proportion to the highly 
respectable position of his family. But at the age when the 
stormy time of life commences, the fortune of his father 
vanished — he was utterly ruined. Pressed by want^ and thrown 
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by connections into an abyss of dissipation, he made use of his 
extraordinary skill to supply by illegitimate means the 
resources which had failed him. Few ' knights of industry ' 
ever equalled him in boldness and skill, not even probably 
the man from whom he has just torn his ill-gotten booty. 
You know how he met and eloped with the beautiful 
creature now his wife. He knew that it would be useless to 
ask her father's consent to her marriage with an imknown 
and impoverished man ; but trusted that, once united, affec- 
tion for an only child might induce her parent to forgive, 
when irrevocable, a union which he would have strenuously 
opposed. But Nathan was mistaken ; the old man, who was 
the Eothschild of the place, refused to see or have any com- 
munication with his daughter, and swore that he would never 
giver her a 'thaler.' Nathan endeavoured to obtain some 
employment; but all his efforts to gain an honest living were 
baffled by the most implacable fatality. Overtaken by absolute 
want in Belgium, where he had sought a refuge, despair led 
him to commit a theft, if that name can be given to the 
action of a wretch who snatches a little food to save a beloved 
wife from starving. His defence was by chance entrusted 
to me, and it is thence that our connection dates. Perhaps 
it has created more scandal than I expected ; but I had so 
little to lose in the opinion of my good fellow-citizens, that 
I considered myself free to act as it best pleased me." 



CHAPTER VI. 

The next morning at daybreak I was on the road to Brussels 
with Mr. Wamot. The adventure of the preceding evening 
still seemed to me a dream ; but the draft for the money, of 
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which my companion was the bearer, was duly paid at the 
bank, and the funds passed into my possession. When I 
hinted at remuneration, the Advocate interrupted me imme- 
diately. "I have already told you," said he, "that I should 
make this a personal matter. I have attained my object, and 
I might now cause certain persons to repent their unjust 
scorn. But I have since reflected that your young friend 
and his intended bride would feel humiliated to learn that 
Wamot and Nathan had interfered in their affairs. It is 
better that it should remain a secret between us; you may 
be certain that neither I nor my friend will betray it." 

I could only answer by pressing his hand ; there was so 
much delicacy in the sentiment which dictated the sacrifice 
of his own vengeance that I was deeply touched. As for 
him, his energetic features appeared clouded by an expression 
of sadness. 

"If you are interrogated," he added, "and you will be 
interrogated by persons whom it will be difficult to deceive, 
say that you have had recourse to the London police, and 
that Mr. Jennings was one of its agents. Give five hundred 
poimds to the poor; it will appear as his reward. I will 
employ in the same way the money that the scoundrel, on 
whom we have executed justice, allowed me to win, and all 
will be ended. Promise me to be prudent, and to reflect 
that the least hasty word that may escape you will be under- 
stood. It would be as well even that we should not return to 
Malines on the same train : we must not be seen together." 

In conformity with this advice, I departed first. Half an 
hour sufficed for the journey, and so soon as I arrived, I 
hastened to Madam de Walhem, to whom alone I thought it 
best to communicate the restitution that I had succeeded in 
obtaining. She did not conceal on seeing me a sort of 
anxiety which I naturally attributed to the interest that she 
took in William's fortunes, so I told her immediately that I 
bad been quite successful, and that the entire sum was safe 
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in my hands. But the mere intelligence of this fortunate 
result did not seem to restore her tranquillity, — she appeared 
to expect more from me, whether she desired to be satisfied 
concerning the nature of a transaction so rapidly accom- 
plished, or that she had some difiFerent motive for desiring to 
"be better acquainted with it. I remembered then the recom- 
mendation of the Advocate ; and contenting myself with say- 
ing that Captain N had been compelled to yield without 

resistance or disturbance, thanks to the intervention of a 
police agent from London. But this deception, however 
innocent it might appear to me, was not uttered without a 
feeling of shame. I did violence to my habits of sincerity, 
and I set about it> I think, with the awkwardness of an 
honest man, endeavouring to feign for the first time, so that 
* I thought that I could read something like a reproach in the , 
eyes of the Baroness. She clearly perceived that there was 
some subterfuge in my narration, and she evidently was hurt at 
it ; yet she seemed to me to feel " sorrow more than anger ; " 
but that mute sorrow irritated me against myself. Was it 
then by deceit that I ought to reply to the frankness of that 
noble women towards me, and to her generous intentions 
respecting my young countrjrmen? The part that I was 
playing was base and vile, unworthy of her and of me ; and 
I entreated her forgiveness for the falsity of my words. 

"It is true," said I, "that Mr. Wamot requested me to 
be absolutely silent ; but if there exists any one to whom he 
does not wish to immask himself it cannot be you, to whom 
his virtues and defects must be certainly indififerent*" She 
held down her head, thinking it doubtless beneath her to 
confirm my opinion in that respect. I then acquainted her 
with the scene that I had witnessed, at which she seemed to 
be less surprised than I should have anticipated ; on the other 
hand, her attention appeared to redouble when I added the 
history of Nathan and the beautiful Jewess. She was too 
high-minded not to understand that nothing discreditable 
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had mingled with the generous^ though badly interpreted 
protection that Wamot had given at the same time to the 
wife and the husband. 

I think with you/' she said, in a somewhat stifled Bcc&it, 
that we have judged that woman harshly. Hoiv^ is it 
possible to read the secrets of the human heart I The 
artistic feeling that she exhibited in her work had, hovreyer, 
struck me, and I had procured some of the flowers in which 
she excelled." 

Whatever might be the sense that she attached to this last 
circumstance, she appeared disturbed in alluding to it. 

An agitation, inexplicable for me, but which might result 
from her nervous nature, seemed to pervade her whole fiame. 
All at once she rose, and conducted me into a neighbour- 
ing room, of which a *^ prie-dieu^^ constituted the principd' 
furniture ; she opened a small closet concealed by tapestiy, 
and showed me a group of artificial flowers, of the most re- 
markable beauty. But among them there were no bright 
colours, some were pale, some of bluish or violet shades; 
and all hung their heads, as it were, mournfully. It might 
be supposed that they had been chosen with a sorrowful 
heart, and so arranged as an emblem of mourning. 

^' Was it the florist who had so disposed them ? " I asked 
the Baroness. My question seemed to cause her some 
displeasure. 

" Why should it not be that woman ? " she replied. '' You 
know that she has been unhappy, and perhaps you do not 
believe that others can have been even more wretched ! ** 

There was a sort of bitterness in the accent with which 
these words were uttered, and for a moment I remained, as 
it were, stupefied; but, prompt to repair an involuntary 
wrong, she resumed immediately, — 

" You are now a friend for us, Mr. Brackfield, and in that 
quality you must be indulgent for my strangeness, oddities, 
if you will ; but you cannot imagine how grateful I feel for 
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the confidence that you have placed in me; perhaps^ also, 
the story that you have told me has disturbed me. I Will 
excuse myself to you by speaking in my turn with the most 
entire candour. I have suflfered as much as that Jewess; 
and I may have been even more contemptible in the eyes of 
those who only know one side of my life." 

** You, contemptible 1 " I exclaimed incredulously. 

**Has no one told you that?" she murmured with a 
trembling voice. 

I had never heard her name mentioned but with respect, 
and I could in all sincerity affirm it. 

** This Mr. Warnot has never spoken to you of me ? " 

I reflected for a moment, and replied, truly, that he at 
least appeared to approve entirely all that I had said of her. 
Bepeat his words," she said, with particular persistence ; 
you may have misunderstood him." Then, for the first 
time, I suspected that some secret cause of aversion might 
be added to the social barriers which so completely separated 
the Advocate from her who questioned me. I repeated a 
short conversation that I had had with him. I had expressed 
to bim my conviction that she would give her consent to the 
marriage of her daughter-in-law with Herbert, even if his 
fortune were lost. He had then inquired the rank and family 
of my protege^ and on learning that he would one day inherit 
the title and estates of the elder branch of his family, — he 
had replied, that the marriage would be concluded even if 
Herbert were fifty years of age and totally ruined ! 

" Well," replied the Baroness turning pale ; " I will ex- 
plain these words: Monsieur de Walhem was an old man 
and without fortune ; it was believed that, young and rich 
as I was, I had married him in order to bear the title of 
Baroness. In fact, nothing appeared to justify my choice, — 
the mother of Delphine had not been happy, and he, who 
became my husband, was reproached with the hardness and 
egotism of his character. What then could those who judge 
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by appearances think of me? Evidently I was but a low- 
bom girl, whom the vanity of obtaining a title had blinded 
to all the rest, and who had only just heart enough to aspire 
to rank and title." 

" But that is impossible," I stammered. 

'' I thank you for your belief," said she, putting out her 
hand. " No 1 it was not true ; but I could not own the real 
cause of that marriage. And this confession would never 
have issued from my lips, if my misfortunes had been as great 
as I then persuaded myself that they were. I wished to save 
my father. Do not imagine, as I did then, that he had 
committed one of those errors which justice punishes as 
crimes. Thank God, his memory, which I venerate to this 
hour, is exempt from all stain. But the fortune he had ac- 
quired by his labour had not made him acquainted with the 
law. Elected by his fellow town-councillors, he had risen 
to the post of * Echevin,' and in his ignorance he had com- 
mitted some mistakes in the discharge of his functions. A 
number of documents signed by him were irregular. His 
probity could not be suspected ; for there was no question of 
money matters, in which his former habits had given him 
great experience. But our laws require that a municipal 
officer shall preside over all acts respecting civil-marriage, 
and that his signature shall attest his presence, — the good 
old man had contented himself sometimes with signing his 
name at the bottom of a deed written in his absence. When 
the President de Walhem, who had discovered this irregu- 
larity, told him severely, that he was guilty of forgery, it was 
as if a thunderbolt had fallen upon him. He threw himself 
at the feet of the Baron, conjuring him not to ruin him. It 
was thus that it was settled that I should become a noble 
lady 1 Strangely enough," she .continued, after a moment's 
pause, "the class into which I entered was kind to me. 
A timid and modest young girl could not be accused of am- 
bition. It was admitted by the nobility that it was my father 
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who had arranged the marriage, and no one made me feel 

tliat Monsieur de Walhem had made a misalliance. But I 

did not find the same indulgence elsewhere. There were 

ties that I had broken ; promises that I had been compelled 

to betray. My pride and my perfidy roused the indignation 

of some who ought perhaps to have known me well enough 

to have judged me otherwise. I concealed my tears, and was 

accused of enjoying the triumph of my vanity. I submitted 

to my bitter destiny, — and I had the poignant grief of 

witnessing despair that I had caused without being able to 

say to any one * I also have despair in my heart.' You see 

that, even now, after fifteen years' expiation, I am still, for 

some persons, that insensible and ambitious woman, who only 

esteems William Herbert on account of the title which he 

will inherit I " 

** Alas ! madam," I replied. " Mr. Warnot lives in a sphere 
so far removed from yours, that he, of all men, is the last 
who can appreciate you. It would, doubtless, be otherwise, if 
ever chance should enable him to approach you." 

" Mr. Warnot ! " she exclaimed, " no ; that cannot, must 
not be!" but, strangely enough, I thought that I saw tears 
steal into her eyes I 



CHAPTEE VII. 

I WAS about to take my leave of the Baropess when the old 
domestic brought her a letter from William Herbert. 

On seeing it. Madam de Walhem appeared anxious. 

"He has not paid us a visit to-day, as usual," she said ; 
"and one of our friends who met him this morning thought 
that he seemed dejected. I am afraid that he has received 
^some bad news from England." 
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She opened the letter before me, and her presentiment was 
converted to certainty. The unfortunate young man had 
received intelligence of his ruin, without suspecting that the 
evil was already repaired. He wrote in despair to inform 
the Baroness of his loss, and thought himself bound in honour 
to renounce the alliance on which all his earthly hope of 
happiness was based. He announced, at the same time^ his 
departure from Malines. 

I regretted then, bitterly, that I had left him in ignorance 
of my intentions. I well knew that the Baroness would not 
be offended at the abruptness of a step, dictated entirely by 
delicacy, and, on the other hand, it would suffice to inform 
William of the restitution in my hands, to bring him back to 
her whom he so fondly loved. But a considerable time 
might elapse before his return, and I knew well enough the 
character of his betrothed to be certain how deeply she would 
feel the separation. Only one way remained for me to remedy 
the evil : it was to endeavour to overtake Herbert before he 
should have quitted Belgium. He could only have taken one 
of two routes, to Ostend or to Antwerp. I resolved to en- 
deavour, without loss of time, to trace him, and the Baroness 
thanked me gratefully. She did not affect that false coldness 
which wounded self-love might have dictated to other women 
at such a moment, — all littleness of thought and action was 
foreign to her high mind and noble nature. 

On leaving her, I instantly proceeded to Herbert's lodgings, 
where I learned that he had left about two hours previously, 
without saying where he was going. I hastened immediately 
to the railroad station, hoping there to collect more precise 
information; but the clerk who had given him his ticket 
had entirely forgotten for what destination, — the poor fellow 
charged with that monotonous duty passed his life in stamping 
tickets and in piling up the money that he received in 
exchange. He remembered very well that a tall young 
Englishman had taken a place by the train for Ostend, or for 
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Antwerp, or perhaps for Brussels, or maybe for Liege, but he 
only remembered one thing clearly, which was that he had 
been paid in gold. I think that he offered to show me the 
coin. 

My embarrassment was great, when unexpected succour 
arrived. Mr.*W^arnot was just leaving the station, and I 
hastened after him, notwithstanding the recommendation he 
had so lately given me, to avoid him. He immediately 
resolved to come again to my aid, and commenced, by 
questioning the clerk in a very different manner from that 
which I had employed. 

" How much change did you return for his Leopold ? " he 
asked. 

"Eighteen francs," replied the clerk directly, now put 
upon the right scent. " The gentleman must have gone to 
Antwerp." 

" That is our route," said the Advocate, turning towards 
me. " You must travel this time without your luggage ; you 
vdll find that you will not be the worse for that." 

The idea of passing a night in a hotel without change of 
linen or other accessories of a decent toilette, was not parti- 
cularly agreeable. But I was obliged to resign myself to 
that little inconvenience, and bore the unpleasant prospect 
as bravely as I could. A steamer would leave Antwerp for 
London that very evening, and it was imperative to overtake 
the fugitive before he should embark. 

We arrived at Antwerp an hour before the turn of the tide. 
We took a coach immediately to the harbour, but on arriving 
there we learned that the departure had been deferred till 
the next day, in consequence of some accident to the machine. 
This was rather a mischance, as it might be difficult in the 
interval to meet with the object of our search. 

In fact, we visited in vain all the principal hotels of the 
city. Herbert was not to be found ; and, for a moment^ I 
thought that, eager to leave the country^ he had proceeded to 
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Ostend by taking the train from Antwerp by Crhent ; bnt my 
companion would not admit my idea. 

^ A man of business," said he, might have had recourse to 
such a combination: a lover does not calculate, and goes 
straight onwards, headlong. Our mistake has been to have 
looked for him in places frequented only by cool-headed 
people ; despairing, he will have sought to distract his thoughts. 
We shall find him in some place of amusement." 

'' Impossible I" I exclaimed; "^he is incapable of t.binlr iTig 
of anything but his love and his misfortune." 

The Advocate shrugged his shoulders. 

*' The same thing nearly happened to me when I was about 
his age," he replied coolly. " I was at least as mad as be is ; 
and I wished to quit my country, in order to forget a woman. 
I arrived here perfectly determined to embark on board the 
first vessel that should sail for any distant country, and as I 
was obliged to wait till the next day, I passed the evening 
in walking about the harbour and the docks, looking at the 
ships by the light of the moon, listening to the whistling of 
the wind, and the rippling of the waves of the Scheldt^ I 
passed before a dancing-room, where sailors of diflFerent 
nations were going in and out, and which resounded with 
noise and music. Words could not express the feeling of 
contempt and disgust with which this den of brute enjoyment 
inspired me, and I hastened my steps to get away from it ; 
but there was another a little further on, and this time I 
envied those who could find pleasure in such places. At the 
extremity of the harbour I heard also the noise of other 
dancing-houses, and the temptation seized me to go and 
look at them. It was a curious sight that furious waltz 
which whirled around me; the men were almost all strong, 
active sailors, dressed with a certain care, especially those 
who had just returned from Batavia, and who wore the white 
garments of that colony, — their animation and vigour seemed 
inexhaustible, and their ardour seemed to redouble as the 
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rush and the music became more and more rapid. The 

women — not weak, frail creatures like women of the world, 

— were broad-shouldered, high in colour, with that brilliancy 

of complexion that Bubens alone knew how to reproduce. 

There were among them Dutch and Friesland women, with 

their partictdar charms, uniting force with gentleness; but 

those whom a painter would have admired the most, belonged 

to Flanders or to the Campine, and came from the more 

distant districts where the race has remained the purest You 

cannot imagine what noble features nature has bestowed on 

some of our country girls. Even those who become victims 

to the snares of corruption, preserve in that poisoned atmo- 

sphere an indescribable air of candour, almost of dignity^ 

one of these magnificent creatures, who seemed bom to be a 

queen, came and smiUngly took my arm. I had stiU despair 

in my heart, but I danced with her, I ended by partaking the 

strange intoxication of all who were around me, and it 

seemed as if my wound had closed." 

I was not convinced, and it was repugnant to my feelings 
to follow Mr. Wamot in his explorations of houses of that 
description. But I returned to the harbour with him, and I 
left him to his inquiries while I rested myself in a cafS. 
He returned in about an half an hour with an anxious and 
gloomy look. 

'^I have seen Herbert," said he, ''and told him that his 
fortune was saved; but something has happened that makes 
him refuse to return immediately to Malines, as I pressed 
him to do. I should not be surprised if he has got into some 
awkward scrape ; come with me if you wish to know more." 

I followed this time without hesitation, and at a little 
distance we met a sailor whom he questioned. He was the 
mate of an English steamboat, he had just quitted a house — 
a sort of tavern brilliantly lighted up, and had been witness 
to a quarrel between a yoimg Englishman and the captain of 
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a Grenoese brig at anchor in the stream. The dispute had 
originated in the most frivolous manner. The Italian could 
not bear the attention that his mistress, who was the daughter 
of the landlady, seemed to pay to the handsome Englishman. 
He had grossly insulted him, and a duel was to follow. 

** In the name of heaven," said I to the Advocate, as soon 
as we were alone, " cannot you prevent this meeting ? It 
would suffice perhaps to mform the police." 

** What should we gain by it ? " he replied. " The frontier of 
Holland is only a few leagues off, and they would go and 
have their quarrel out there. Unfortunately these Grenoese 
are rather formidable fellows. Nearly all of them commence 
their maritime career by smuggling on the French and 
Spanish coasts, and they know how to handle their weapons; 
you must have patience and be calm. What is life after all ? 
Do not these sailors risk theirs every day? Come, let us 
profit by the beauty of the night, and take another turn ; it 
reminds me of the time when I came here to seek perpetual 
exile. 

Mechanically I allowed him to draw me with him, and in 
spite of the preoccupation of my mind, I could not avoid 
regarding the spectacle imfolded before me. Before us was 
the coast of Flanders, a dark curtain of verdure crowned with 
vaporous clouds ; at our feet flowed the Scheldt, its trans- 
parent waters illuminated by the reflection of the moon. 
The vessels anchored in the river rocked gently on the rising 
tide, which produced a murmur less loud, but as melancholy 
as that of the sea; on the other side rose the town, dominated 
by the aerial spire of the cathedral, standing out clear and 
well defined on the dark blue of the starry sky. We walked 
in silence, plunged in profound reverie. All at once he 
stopped, and said with a grave and firm voice, *^ Nature is 
beautiful, and there exists an age when life is sweet. It 
would be a pity that your young friend should be kiUed ; 
there are so many who have no longer anything to hope from 
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the future; suppose we wwe to give the Genoese another 
adversary?" 

This unexpected proposition startled me : I thought that 
he meant to get rid of the man by the help of some hired 
vagabonds. He understood my thoughts; but so many 
offensive suspicions had turned aside without penetrating 
that heart of bronze, that my injustice did not aflfect hi& 
coolness. 

**It may be," said he, '''that I have rendered service to 
more unfortunate wretches than Nathan, and that some 
among them would be ready to risk much to prove their 
gratitude ; but it would be cowardice to mix them up in an 
affair of blood. Only if this Italian is, as I suspect, a sort of 
bravo, it would be better to risk, to stake against his, an 
existence which is now not worth much more than his. I 
will see about it.'* 

He then turned towards the tavern, and after a moment's 
hesitation I decided on following him. The interior of the 
building consisted of a suite of large rooms poorly decorated, 
but in which Flemish cleanliness reigned supreme ; the tables 
were of painted wood, and the straw-bottomed chairs were 
quite adapted to the rough appearance of the drinkers. The 
bar did not display much appearance of splendour, though 
the pewter vessels with which it was garnished were without 
a stain. A yotmg woman of rather doubtful bloom, and 
adorned with even less taste than decency, was seated there in 
an arm-chair covered with common red velvet, — a genuine 
** pot-house" throne. A certain number of servant girls, 
more simply dressed, but in general much prettier, went 
from table to table carrying various liquids to the seamen 
seated at them ; talking, laughing, sometimes sitting down 
for a moment or two by them, and submitting, though with 
an appearance of reserve, to the caresses of their amorous 
admirers. 
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Evidently I had not penetrated into a temple of virtue ; 
but I had sometimes seen vice take elsewhere a more un- 
masked form. 

I looked round for Mr. Wamot ; he was sitting near the 
bar^ and had not touched the frothing glass of beer which 
was placed before him. His eyes were fixed upon the Grenoese 
captain, whom it was easy to reco^iise by his ebony hair 
and bronzed complexion* He stood like a sentinel by the side 
of his mistiess's chair, spoke to her with an air more im- 
perious than tender, and showed strong marks of impatience 
whenever a stranger Approached her. The fixed attention 
with which the Advocate seemed to regard him soon aroused 
his jealous susceptibility. 

^' Ask that gentlemen," said he to one of the servant girls, 
" what there is so curious in my face ? " 

The commission was timidly executed : the poor girl seemed 
unwilling to obey the brutal order of so unamiable a per- 
sonage ; but she did not dare to disobey. 

^^ My beauty,^' said Wamot, " if he who has sent you does 
not like to be looked at, he had better put out the gas." 

^^ Well said,'^ exclaimed some of the sailors^ with an acoent 
of satisfaction, whieh showed the little favour t^at the 
Italian enjoyed among them ; the latter heard Wamot per- 
fectly ; but the girl took a malicious pleasure in repeating 
words which must annoy him. He frowned, and strode up to 
Wamot, who remained perfectly immoved. 

Did you come here to insult me? " he asked. 
No," replied the Advocate ; " it was to know who and 
what you are, and then I shall know what I have to do." 

The Genoese understood that these words implied a threat, 
but mistook its siature, and supposed th&t the unknown was 
armid with some legal power against him ; and5 whether he 
had other reasons to apprehend the interference of the law, 
or that he only feared to be arrested in consequence of his 
quarrel with Herbert, 
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** I don't know the laws of this country," he said, looking 
round ; ** but I thought that police agents wore a uniform." 

If he had hoped by that allusion to excite the well known 
aversion of sailors for that class of functionaries^ his expecta- 
tions were deceived. I have already said that in the physiog- 
nomy of the Fleming there was something open and attractive. 
Casting around him a calm look, he asked if he had the 
appearance of a gendarme in disguise. 

There was a general burst of laughter. It was evident that 
the Italian had made a gross mistake^ and moreover that he 
had been afraid. His pallor then became livid, and he 
replied in an angry hollow voice : — 

** Thank your stars that I have another to kill to-morrow, 
and don't expose yourself to the risk of following him." 

*^ Are you then so siure of your business? " 

This question was put by Mr. Wamot without any accent 
of provocation. I should have thought that he was drawing 
back in his turn, if I had not comprehended that, before abso- 
lutely attacking, he wished to know more of his man. 

**The Englishman will be the eighth," replied the Genoese, 
with ferocious pride. 

** Don't paint yourself blacker than you are," said the 
Advocate, without showing any emotion. ^ Have you really 
killed seven men, or are you only bragging ? " 

The captain turned back the sleeve of his coat and ex- 
hibited, with a triumphant air, seven crosses tattooed on his 
arm. 

" In that case," resumed Wamot, " I must confess to you 
that I don't wish to be the ninth. I am superstitious, and I 
don't like odd numbers. If I were to have an affair with you 
I should beg you to cede me the Englishman's turn." 

The proposition was made so calmly, that no one could 
suppose that it was seriously intended. 

"Impossible," replied the Genoese, surprised at what 
appeared to him as yet only a strange kind of joke; "he is 
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too good-looking, according to my taste, for me not to giie 
him the preference." 

The eyes of the Advocate flashed fire. 

"What do you think," said he, turning to the sailors, "of 
this wretch who wants to kill a man because he is handsonie ?'' 

A cry of indignation arose on all sides. 

"Does he not deserve a sound beating?" he continued, 
rising at the same time, and, joining the action to the word, 
he twice struck him with his open hand on the face, and with 
such vigour that the Italian remained as though stunned; but 
soon recovering, and uttering horrible imprecations, he drew 
a dagger, and appeared about to rush upon his adversary. But 
Wamot, already on his guard, and with his heavy loaded cane, 
performed with extraordinary rapidity the peculiar circular 
evolution well known to single-stick players, called the 
moulinet. On seeing this manoeuvre, the Grenoese did not 
venture to approach him; but skilled, like most of his 
countrymen, at throwing the stiletto, he took his poniard by 
the point, and darted it at the Fleming: it buried itself in his 
breast, the blood gushed forth ; but the wounded man did not 
stagger. With a furious bound he sprang upon the assassin, 
seiz^ him in his powerful arms, bent him as though he were 
a reed, then cast him headlong and half stifled from him. 
The fall was so violent that the Italian remained motionless. 
When they went to raise him it was seen that a fortuitous 
circumstance had terribly added to the effect of his fall. He 
had fallen with his head thrown back, and the left temple had 
struck against a cast-iron plate fixed to the floor, intended to 
serve as the base of a stove. A strong convulsion contracted 
the muscles of his face for an instant, and then I heard a 
murmur of " He is dead ! " 

On the other hand, the wound that his antagonist had 
received was of such a nature as to leave but little hope ; the 
stiletto had entered the region of the lungs, and the efforts of 
the struggle had caused the blood to flow in torrents firom the 
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wound. He soon felt that he was becoming weaker, and cast 
a look upon me, of which I too well understood the meaning. 
He felt the approach of death. 

**Tell no one but Nathan," he said, in a failing voice, 
*^ why bring tears into the eyes of others ? " and then he 
fainted. 

I will not attempt to describe the scene of confusion that* 
followed. The door and windows of the tavern were closed ; 
but none of the sailors would consent to go away; the honest 
fellows waited impatiently for the arrival of a doctor, and they 
also desired to give their testimony in favour of the wounded 
man. A bed was hastily prepared in the most quiet chamber, 
and the Advocate,^who still breathed, was carefully raise by a 
dozen vigorous arms and carried to his couch. Some medical 
men arrived by degrees, examined the wound and consulted 
together. They did not conceal their fears ; however, all hope 
was not lost, the wound was dressed, the necessary measures 
prescribed, and the greatest care enjoined to the servant girls 
of the house, as if they were to act as nurses to the stranger ; 
and, in fact, they undertook that part with the instinct of 
devotednees, which seems the last to be extinguished in the 
heart of woman. 

The old surgeon who presided at the dressing gave some 
consolatory assurances to the sailors,, and a commissary of 
poUce received their unanimous declaration, made doubtless 
in all sincerity of heart, but with less exactness than they 
themselves believed. I alone knew that Mr. Wamot had not 
engaged without premeditation in the apparently fortuitous 
quarrel ; but as the interrogatory was not extended to me I 
could be silent without failing in my duty. 

But I did not dare to observe the same reserve towards 
William Herbert, when, informed in a neighbouring hotel of 
the death of his enemy, he hastened to inquire into the circum- 
stances. On seeing me he divined that some other cause than 
chance had delivered him from peril, and I could not permit 
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his satisfaction or his gratitude to be manifested towards me. 
I admitted that the Malines Advocate (whatever migbt have 
been the cause of his resolution, which I could not quite 
account for to myself), had acted with the intent to save him, 
and moreover, that he had played a painful part in the 
recovery of Herbert's fortune. 

"I ought not then to abandon him,'* he replied. ** You 
must return alone to Malines ; Delphine and the Baroness will 
forgive me for having for a time lost my reason : they would 
never pardon me for being wanting in heart." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

The sun had hardly risen, when I arrived at Malines by the 
first train. It was yet too early to proceed to Madam de 
Walhem's, and yielding to the fatigue that oppressed me, 
I thought that the best thing that I could do would be to 
devote the short interval to sleep, desiring the waiter to wake 
me at nine o'clock. This delay occasioned a result that I 
ought to have foreseen. 

William Herbert, once installed in the sick man's room, 
had soon found time to write to the Baroness, to whom his 
letter had communicated, long before I awoke, a great part 
of the recent adventure. **! do not know," he wrote, "what 
can have induced Mr. Wamot to expose himself for me, but 
from all that I have learned, no doubt can exist as to his 
intention. I fear that it will cost him his life, and I cannot 
abandon him to the care of strangers and mercenaries." 

The Baroness had, therefore, been informed for more than 
an hour of the object of my present visit. She did not 
immediately appear, and when she entered the room I was 
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struck by the alteration in her features. "I was praying," 
she said, " and you see that I have wept ; read these lines." 

She handed me Herbert's letter, pointing with her finger 
to the passage that I have mentioned ; then she asked me if I 
thought it was really a duty that he was fulfilling in tending 
the wounded man. 

My reply was, **that every man of honour would have 
acted in the same way; the devotion of Mr. Wamot richly 
deserving every possible proof of gratitude." 

** But if it was not on your friend's account that he had 
thus braved death ? " she inquired, with a sad and grave 
voice — ^ if he had found a last gleam of joy in preserving 
Delphine from terrible grief? " 

" Delphine I " I repeated, with profound stupefaction. 

"Delphine, and those whose aflfections are centred in 
her ; you know that I love her as though she were my own 
daughter." 

Seeing then that I did not understand how that idea could 
have entered her mind, she at once removed the veil which 
till then had obscured my eyes. 

" It was I," she said, with a despairing look, '* who formerly 
betrayed the love of that man, and in return for the misery 
of his life, caused by me, he wished to save my adopted child 
from similar wretchedness." 

A crowd of circumstances, of which the sense had hitherto 
escaped me, then occurred to my mind, and did not allow me 
longer to doubt that such, in fact, had been the sole motive of 
the conduct of Mr. Wamot. I remembered particularly his 
last words, by which he had recommended me to keep the 
cause of his death secret, not wishing to cause her any 
regret. In the emotion which that remembrance inspired, 
I could not prevent myself affirming to Madam de Walhem 
that she was not mistaken, and that the heart of her former 
lover had never ceased to be hers. 

" Well then," she replied, " is it for William Herbert alone 
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to pay the debt? — I have sent Delphine to pass a few days 
witii a sister of her father^ and I am free to quit Malines; 
will you escort me to Antwerp ? " 

I turned pale ; she was doubtless ignorant under what kind 
of a roof, and in whose hands she would find the sufiFerer. 
But when I told her, — 

" It is there," she said, ** that he shed his blood for me. 
I cannot think of anything else; only, I will write a few 
lines to my notary." 

We departed, as she desired, and, courageous to the end, she 
did not hesitate to enter the low tavern which had been the 
scene of the struggle. When she arrived at the room where 
the wounded man, who was still insensible, lay, she seated 
herself in silence by the bed-side. As for the women of the 
house, she did not seem to notice their presence. The poor 
creatures looked at her with respectful astonishment, for she 
had at that moment in her manner and attitude the '^ supreme 
majesty of grief." She took oflf her shawl and bonnet, decided 
to remain, let what would happen. She forbade them to 
awake Herbert, who was reposing in another room. Never 
did the purity which shone on the brow of that chaste 
creature appear to me so sublime as at that moment. In the 
midst of the ignoble class into which chance had thrown her, 
the Baroness seem to realise the poetic image of the ermine, 
said to be endowed with the gift of traversing the most miry 
spots unstained. 

Forty-eight hours elapsed before any decisive change oc- 
curred in the state of the sufferer. Intense fever had en- 
sued, and he had fallen into a state of delirium which, without 
being violent, deprived him of all consciousness of his con- 
dition, or perception of what was passing around him. 

The incidents of those two days were unimportant^ only. 
on the second evening the little notary arrived — Always 
blight and smiling — and with his usual light step. Ht 
brought to Madam de Walhem the deed of conveysmce o: 
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the house in which she was staying, and in half an hour he 
liad, by a skilful employment of the great persuader, money, 
obtained the departure of all the persons who had, till then, 
inhabited it. 

That transaction had been managed with so much skill and * 
discretion, that the rumour of it even did not arrive for a long 
time to the ears of the Baroness ; and no one besides knew 
that she had taken up her abode in a place where certainly 
her presence could never be divined. 

Two nuns, of one of the orders which are consecrated to the 
duty of tending the sick, were established in the dwelling so 
recently purified. The state of the wounded man began to 
inspire some hope, and though he had not yet quite recovered 
his senses, he appeared half to comprehend the attentions 
and care of which he was the object. He took passively the 
potions that the doctors ordered, and allowed his wound to be 
dressed. 

On the fifth day he recognised me, and said in a weak voice, 
^* I dreamt that she was here." Two days after he was de- 
clared out of danger. The Baroness, who was standing be- 
hind the bed, and imagined herself unperceived by the patient, 
fell on her knees, thanking Grod; she did not remark that 
her shadow fell on the white curtain, and that for more than 
an hour Wamot had followed all her movements with as much 
attention as if he had perfectly known that she was there. 

He waited till she arose, and then said to me, — "Pray 
request Madam de Walhem no longer to conceal herself from 
my sight, that is, if she can pardon me for having so long 
misimderstood her." 

I must beg permission to suppress the details of that inter- 
view. Those two hearts, made for, and now assured of, each 
other, seemed to lose the remembrance of all that had hitherto 
divided them. The Baroness would not permit me to with- 
draw, as I desired ; there were to be no longer any secrets in 
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her life ; the affection that she had till now buried in tk 
deepest recesses of her heart could in futnre be shown in opei 
day. 

A month later the little notary drew up the t;wo marriage 
settlements, — of Mr. Wamot with Madam de Walhem, and 
of William Herbert with Delphine. 

The former of those unions passed in the eyes of the good 
society of Malines as one of those follies which the Mireakness 
of the female character can alone explain; but the newly- 
married couple had forgotten the world in the calia retire- 
ment of the country, and felt no other desire than to reflect 
around them some portion of the happiness which Providence 
had bestowed on them. 

As for Mr. and Mrs. Jennings — for nothing existed which 
could recall Nathan's former career — they have not yet 
accomplished their project of quitting Europe ; but it is not 
my province to reveal the secret of their present residence, 
and so diminish the consideration with which their opulence 
and high respectability have invested them 1 
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NOTE TO THE "ADVOCATE OF MALINES/^ 



THE BALLAD OF HALEWYN. 

The ballad of Halewyn, who appears to have been a compoTind of 
Blue Beard and magician, is, perhaps, one of the most ancient that 
is extant in any living language. The manners which it shadows 
forth are those of an age when, in the vast forests of Germany and in 
the wilds of Ardennes, the women of the tribes accompanied the men 
to battle — armed with sword, and spear, and shield, as they were, 
and perfectly able and disposed to use them. The king's daughter 
washing the sorcerer's head in the brook, exhibiting the bloody 
stains upon her dress to his mother, the exhibition of the head on 
the table in the midst of the banquet, all indicate a period of fero- 
cious barbarity, which only &ded away after the introduction of 
the mild tenets of Christianity. 

I give the Flemish original, with a translation, which, though defi- 
cient in poetical merit, has that of almost word for word fidelity. 

I. 
Heer Halewyn zong een liedekyn ; 
Al wie dat hoorde wou by hem zyn. 

2. 

En dat vemam eens konings kind, ' 

Die van haer ouders zoo werd bemind. 

3. 

Zy ging al yoor haer vader staen ; 

"OchI vader, — mag ik naer Halewyn gaen ? " 
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'' O, neen, mjn dochter, — neen gj niet;< 
Die derwaert gaen en keeren niet.* 



»» 



»» 



5. 

Zj ging al Yoor baer moeder staen, 

" Och ! moeder, — mag ik naer Halewyn gaen ? " 

6. 

" O neen, myn dochter, — ^neen gy niet ; 
Die derwaert gaen en keeren niet.'* 

7. 
Zj ging al Yoor haer znster staen, 
" Och I zuBter, — mag ik naer Halewyn gaen ? " 

8. 
*' Och neen I myn zuster, — neen gy niet ; 
Die derwaert gaen ea keeren niet." 

9. 

Zy ging al voor haer breeder staen, 

*' Och ! breeder, — mag ik naer Halewyn gaen ? 

10. 
^' 't is my al eens waer dat zy gaet, 
AIs gy uw eer maer wel bewaert, 
£n gy uw kroon maer regt en draegt ! ** 

11. 
Zy is al op haer kamer g^aen ; 
Zj deedt haer beste kleedren aen. 

12. 

Wat deed zy aen haren lyve ? 
£en hemdeken fyner dan zyde. 

13. 

Wat deed zy aen haer schoon korslyf ? 
Van gouden banden stond het styf. 

14. 
Wat deed zy aen haer rooden rok ? 
Van steke te steke een gouden knop. 



L 
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IS. 

Wat deed zy een aen haren keirle ? 
Van Bteke te steke een peirle. 

16. 
Wat deed zy aen haer schoon blond haer ? 
Een kroone van goud, — en die waeg zwaer. 

17. 
Zy ging al in haer vaders stal ; 
En koos daer't beste ros van al. 

18. 
Zy zette haer schiylings op het ros, 
Al zingend en klingend reed zy door't bosch. 

19. 

Als zy te midden 't bosch mogt zyn, 
Daer vond zy mynheer Halewyn. 

20. 
" Gegroet," zeid hy, en kwam tot haer ; 
" Gegroet! — schoon maegd, broon oogen klaer ! " 

21. 

Zy reden met elkander voort 
En op den weg viel menig woord. 

22. 

Zy kwamen al aen een galgeveld, 
Daer hing zoo menig yrouwenbeeld ! 

2S« 

Heer Halewyn heeft als dan gezeid ; 
" Mids zy de schoonste maget zyt, — 
Zoo kies uw dood, — het is nu tyd I " 

24. 

" Wei, — als ik dan hier kiesen zal. 
Zoo kies ik 't zwaerd nog boven al. 

25. 

" Maer track eerst uit uw opperst kleed, — 
Want maegdendbloed dat spreidt zoo breed, 
Zoo *t u bespreide dat ware my leed I " 
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96. 

En eer zjn kleed getogen was, 
Zjn hoofd al voor zjn voet^i lag,— - 
Zyn tong nog deze woorden sprak ; — 

27. 

" Ga ginder daer in het koren. 
En blaes daer in mjnen horen, 
Dat alle mjne viienden het hooren I " 

28. 

" Al in dat koren en ga ik niet, 
Of uwen horen ik blaes ik niet, 
Moord^naers raed en doe ik niet.*' 

29. 

" Gra ginder dan onder de galge, 
En neem daer een potje met zalve 
En stryk dat aen myn rooden hals." 

SO. 
'* Al onder de galge en ga ik niet, 
Uw rooden bals en stryk ik niet, 
Moordenaers raed en doe ik niet." 

31. 
Zy nam dat hoofd al by den haire, 
En waschte 't in aen bronnen klare. 

32. 

Zy zet haer schrylings op haer ros, 

Al zingend en klingend reed zy door 't bosch. 

33. 
En toen zy was ter halver gaen, 
Kwam Halewyns vader daer gegaen ; 
" Schoon maegd, zaegt gy myn zoon meet gaen ?" 

34. 

" 'k heb hem gelaten wel gesteld, 

Daer zet hy in het groene veld 

Met zestien maegden wel hy daer speelU" 
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85. 
En al wat verdey op de baen, 
Kwaxn Halewyns breeder daer gegaen, — 
" Schoon maegd, zaegt gymyn breeder niet gaen ? " 

36. 

" Uw breeder is een heer Vermaerd ; 
Zyn konsten heeft hy my verklaerd, 
Met zestien maegden is hy wel bewaerd." 

37. 
En nog dat verder op de baen, 
Kwim Halewyn's zuster daer gegaen ; 
Om wan haer broeder jets te verstaen. 

38. 

" Ga daer wat verder op het veld, 
Daer is uw broeder als een held, 
Aen zeatieDL madden gelyk gesteld,** 

39. 

En nog dat verder op de baen, 
Kwam Halewyns moeder daer gegaen, — 
," Sehoon maegd, zaegt gy mya zoon niet gaen ? " 

40. 

" Uw aoon beer HaLewyn is dood I 
Ik heb zyn hooid in mynen schoot, 
Van bleed is myne voorschoot rood I " 

41. 

Die moeder weende voor gestoord,— 

" Hadt gy wat eer gezeit dit woord, 

" Gj eji waert zoo wyd nietgeraekt woort ! " 

42. 

" Gy zyt gelukkig, leelyk wyf ! 

Dat ik u laten wil uw lyf ; 

En als uw zoon, u wet paake styf ! " 

43. 
En toen zy aen de poorte kwam, 
Zj bbeiide d^n horen als eeu ]p^ii. 
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44. 

En als liaer yader dat Temam, 

' t verheugde hem dat zy wederkwam« 

45. 

Daer werd gehouden een banket ; 
Dat hoofd werd op de tafel gezet I 



TRANSLATION. 

I. 
Sir Halewyn sang a lay so free, 
All who it heard would near him be. 

2. 

A king's iair daughter of it heard, 
Of her old parents the preferred. 

3. 

She first her fether went unto, — 

" Oh, fether, may I to Halewyn go ? " 

4. 
" Oh, no I my daughter ; no, not so. 
They ne'er return who thereward go." 

5. 

She then her mother went unto, — 
" Oh, mother, may I to Halewyn go?" 

6. 
" Oh, no I my daughter ; no, not so. 
They ne'er return who thereward go." 

7. 

She next her sister went unto, — 
" Sister, may I to Halewyn go ? " 

8. 
" Oh, no I my sister ; no, not so. 
They ne'er return who thither go." . 
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9. 

Sbe next her brother went unto, — 
" Brother, may I to Halewyn go ? " 

10. 
" Go where thou wilt, all 's one to me, 
But see thou keep'st thine honour free, 
Thy crown bear firm and uprightly." 

11. 

She is up to her chamber gone ; 
She put her finest garments on. 

12. 

What did she on her body wear ? 
More fine than silk, a chemise &,ir. 

13. 
What on her boddice did she place ? 
It stood all stiff with golden lace. 

14. , 

What on her petticoat's red fold ? 
From space to space a stud of gold. 

15. 
What on her &ir neck did she place ? 
An orient pearl from space to space. 

16. 
What on her beautiftd fair hair ? 
A crown of gold, of weight, was there. 

17. 

She went then to her father's stall ; 
And chose the finest horse of all. 

18. 
She sate her on the horse astride, 
And siDging and ringing to the wood did ride. 

19. 
When she in the midst of the wood might be, 
There Sir Halewyn did she see. 

O G 2 
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SO. 

He to her came, and '' Greeting," cries, 

*' Welcome fair maid, with clear brown eyes. 

21. 
They forward rode togethw gay. 
And many words fell by the way. 

22. 
They came all to a gallows field, 
Hung maid^s' bodies it did yield. 

23. 

Sir Halewyn has unto her said, — 

" As you are the most lovely maid. 

So choose your death,--<-'twiIL not b^ stayed ! 

24. 

" Well, if I here must choose my feU, 
Your bright sword choose I abov^ all.*' 

25. 

" First lay your upper garment by, 

For maidei^'s blood it spirteth high ; 

If sprinkled 'twere, sore grieved were 1 1 " 

26. 
But ere his garment he could doff. 
At his feet lay his head, struck aff'j 
His tongue still these words spake forth : — 

2r. 

*' Into the com yonder, go,— 
And on my horn there blow. 
That all my friends may knpw." 

** Into the com I will not go. 
On your horn I will not blow. 
Murderer's counsel I will not do I " 

29. 
" Go yonder, under the gallows tree, 
A pot of salve there shalt thou see, 
With it let my red neck anointed be 1 " 
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3d. 
" Under the gallows I will not go^ 
Anoint your red neck, I will not so, 
Murderer^s counsel I will not doi" 

3U 
She took the head all by the hair. 
And washed it in a spring so clear. 

32. 

She sate her on her horse astride, 

And singing and ringing through the wood did ride. 

And when she had through half near gone, 
Came Halewyn's &ther going on, — 
'^ Beautiful maid, — saw you my son ? ^' 

34. 

" I have left him well placed, I ween : 
There sits he in the field so green. 
There plays he with &ii maids sixteen.'* 

35. 
A little farther on the way, 
Came Halewyn's brother there to stray, — 
" Fair maid, saw you my brother this day ? " 

36^ 
" Your brother is a lord renowned ; 
His art he did to me expound. 
With sixteen maidens well guarded round.'* 

37. 

A little farther rode she so. 

And Halewyn's sister came she to ; 

News of her brother she wished to know. 

38. 

" You farther up the field must haste. 
Your brother is like a hero graced, 
With sixteen maidens near him placed.*' 
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A little &rther did ahe won, 

Came Halewyn's mother going on, — 

" Fair maiden, have you seen my son? " 

" Tour Bon, Sir Halewyn, is dead I 

In my lap I have his head. 

With hia btood is my apron red t " 

41. 

The weeping mother grieved iiill aore,— 
" Had you but said that word before, 
Onward you ne'er had ridden more 1 " 

43. 

*' Lucky you are, yon ugly wife I 
That I will leave you with your life. 
And, as your son, you not make stiff.*' 



And then imto the door she ran. 
She blew the horn like to a man 1 



And when her father did that learn, 
Huch he rejoiced at her return. 



i there holden a banquet; 
d was on the table set 1 
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